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SOCIETY’S ORPHANS: A STUDY IN A RESIDENTIAL 
SETTING OF ADOLESCENTS WITH PROBLEMS* 


Hayden Goodwill Inn of Morgan Memorial, Boston, Massachusetts 


BERNARD A. Storsky, Reusen J. Marcouin, Emit M. HARTL, AND 
Lioyp W. MILLER! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


This action research and group psychotherapy project grew out of a sug- 
gestion from the Adolescent Unit of the Boston Children’s Medical Center 
that group psychotherapy might be helpful in working through problems 
of the troubled adolescents living at the Charles Hayden Goodwill Inn of 
Morgan Memorial. A grant from the Charles H. Hood Dairy Founda- 
tion made the project possible. In a residential youth agency there are many 
group situations which are therapeutically effective, such as group activities 
in shop, gym, classroom, arts and crafts, work assignments, and religious 
observance. It seemed, therefore, that formal group psychotherapy sessions 
under professional leadership for boys and for staff, coupled with thera- 
peutically oriented group living and educational programs, might prove bene- 
ficial to the residents. We regard this study as exploratory in an area where 
there has been little formal research. Further work is needed to yield more 


definite conclusions. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on March 11, 1957, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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B. Tue Haypen Goopwitt Inn 
1. History 


The Charles Hayden Goodwill Inn for Boys of Morgan Memorial is a 
resident social and educational agency endeavoring to serve boys who are 
referred to it for the care, guidance, and group-living opportunities which 
it offers. Usually applicants between 14 and 17 years of age are enrolled, 
but occasionally older ones or even younger ones are admitted. The Good- 
will Inn receives boys who need its resources regardless of religious affilia- 
tions, racial origins, nationality, background, or economic resources. Its 
established objective is to make available to its resident members resources 
of understanding and skilful guidance, counseling, and practical opportuni- 
ties to meet their emotional, physical, religious, social, and vocational needs. 

The Goodwill Inn was established in the fall of 1932 by Mr. F. C. Moore 
of Morgan Memorial with the codperation of Traveler’s Aid Society and 
the Massachusetts Housing Association to meet the housing and casework 
needs of wandering boys of America during the social and economic upheaval 
of the Depression. There are five distinct phases in the historical develop- 
ment of the Inn. At first it was primarily a transient shelter. Within the 
first year an educational program was provided which enabled some of the 
boys to attend school and others to work in the Goodwill Industries at prac- 
tical industrial tasks to earn their maintenance and school expenses. After 
working hours they attended an evening school. The first summer, in 1933, 
the Goodwill Boys’ Camp (now known as the Charles Hayden Goodwill 
Village) was established at South Athol. Its basic plan was a work program 
with payment of wages to the boys. Board and lodging was charged out, 
and two dollars per week were paid in cash. The second phase occurred 
when the U. S. Government decided to send wandering boys between 15 and 
21 years of age to the Inn for one week or more. They were given oppor- 
tunities to look for work or to seek out relatives and family friends living in 
Boston. Out of this increased number of boys, several were retained for an 
educational and industrial training program . . . especially those boys who 
expressed an interest in “settling down.” The third phase came when the 
social agencies of Boston began to use it as a place for temporary shelter 
care for their boy clients. In some instances placements were made for 
definite educational and industrial training purposes. By 1939, fifty-six 
individual agencies had used the resources of the Hayden Goodwill Inn 
for temporary or long-term placement of boys. The character of the Good- 
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will Inn program changed to meet the changing clientele. The Goodwill 
Inn now assumed coéperative and in some instances complete case work 
responsibility for some boys. To assist in dealing constructively with boys, 
a diagnostic clinic was established which aimed to help in the task of voca- 
tional guidance and intensive case work. Boys and young men were placed 
at the Goodwill Inn for further guidance and study before formulating a 
plan for them or with them; especially was this true of courts, who wished 
to see what a boy would do, if given a chance here, before commitment to a 
training school. 

The fourth phase of the development of the Goodwill Inn is found in its 
program since 1940-41. Boys participated in the vocational guidance and 
consultation program as well as in the organized groups for educational, 
vocational, cultural and recreational objectives. Codperative liaison was 
established with the program working with adolescent neighborhood boys 
and girls of the Morgan Memorial Youth and Children’s Center and the 
Church of All Nations. Increasingly the Goodwill Inn took on the aspect 
of a youth service center with a non-resident clientele coming in for specific 
program features (glee club, gym, bowling, forums and firesides, dances, etc.). 

Certain of the resident boys, however, did not enter wholeheartedly into 
activities because of (a) preoccupation with their own problems, 


the group 
oups in the neighborhood from which they 


(b) continuing to identify with gr 
came, (c) finding inadequate common meeting-ground with members of 
the group coming to the Inn. For these boys help through educa- 
tional counseling and guidance, rehabilitative training, personal counseling, 
and management was required. Current programs needed to be sup- 
plemented with individual psychotherapy and group therapy to serve re- 
habilitation and treatment objectives. A systematic evaluation of the kind 
of boys who could be served effectively at the Goodwill Inn was also essen- 
tial. This is the background against which the project in group psycho- 
therapy and activity therapy was conducted at the Inn. The Charles H. 
Hood Dairy Foundation provided the means for conducting this study. 


2. Physical Facilities 


In Boston the Inn is housed in a building with a present capacity of 50 
boys and staff.? The usual population of boys is 25 to 30, which constitutes 
a workable group with present facilities. Although freedom of movement 


Charles Hayden Foundation to the Morgan 


2This building was given by the 
f the late Charles Hayden. 


Memorial Board of Directors in memory o 
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during the day is allowed, the boys are expected to report in at the time of 
the evening meal and to remain for the organized, supervised program for 
the rest of the evening except on Friday and Saturday evenings at which 
time boys who are in good standing may obtain late leaves for free, unsuper- 
vised time until 11:30 P.M. or later. 

“In good standing” is defined as follows: (a) general behavior must be 
acceptable in all phases of Goodwill Inn life (there may be administrative 
disciplinary denials of privileges for gross infraction) ; (b) cooperative hours 
(5 hours per week) completed—waiting on table, housekeeping, floor polish- 
ing, special painting, assigned area supervision, cleaning up after glee club, 
after dances, etc., are some of the ways of completing these; maintaining 
one’s own room does not count; (c) regular attendance at school or attend- 
ance at an outside job—unless excused for acceptable reasons, being AWOL 
from obligations calls for automatic loss of privileges; (d) room main- 
tenance—habitual carelessness or refusal to keep up to standard one’s quar- 
ters is noted and acted on each week; (e) church attendance—this is another 
traditional agency emphasis. Failure to attend the church of one’s choice 
does not automatically lead to denial of privileges; rather, the reason for 
non-attendance gives to the interpreter of the “weekly good-standing order 
sheet” an opportunity to talk with the boy about the Inn’s basic policy that 
each resident member attend to his religious obligations. 

Boys who have left the Goodwill Inn still retain their social contacts with 
friends—boys and counselors. If they need counsel and guidance they look 
up former trusted friends. The group work program provides for their 
return for activities, dances, glee club, outings, Associates evenings, etc. 
Boys who have been members of the Hayden Village are counted as Alumni 
and return for activities and counseling in the Winter Program. The Inn, 
as an activity center, also is a youth service center with co-ed parties, dances, 
celebrity nights, dinners, Youth Fellowship meetings, “at home” evenings 
with staff members, Christmas and New Year’s parties, afternoon teas for 
friends, relatives, girl-friends, etc. i 

It is the avowed interest and operational philosophy of GoodwiJl Inn 
to give to every boy coming to it a chance to discover a meaning to his life. 
Sometimes this simply calls for an opportunity to live at the Inn because the 
boy has all it takes to make use of his environment and to discover some 
meaning and purpose to his own life. The Inn gives him the chance to take 
advantage of its resources to develop a balanced outlook on life, to organize 
his experience creatively, and to move steadily toward his goals. 
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Many of the boys are poorly endowed to cope with experience and per- 
haps overloaded with life’s problems and stresses. They are insecure, cer- 
tain of their failure and unworthiness. Sometimes they have become so em- 
broiled and enmeshed in antisocial activity that they can no longer extricate 
themselves from it. Some have gained emulation and status by wrongdoing 
and it seems to pay although the satisfactions are counterfeit and their efforts 
doomed to further failure. It is not the intention in these paragraphs to 
outline the problems of troubled boyhood or to use professional jargon to 
allude to the probable dynamics of their plights, but rather to present briefly 
a bit of the flavor of the living, of the sheer struggle with life’s hard battle 
which goes on within the walls of the Goodwill Inn. 

Two questions must always be kept in mind in attempting to understand 
a boy and in trying to build a constructive program for him and with him. 
First, what is his endowment potential for growth? Toward what objec- 
tives ought he and we to aspire in the light of his structural, physiological, 
temperamental, and mental resources, and his developmental and social his- 
tory? Second, what environmental resources can we command to assist 
this boy to enable him to cope with his problems which have been aggravated 
frequently by unfavorable home or foster home experiences? 

For the well-endowed boy the Inn aims to offer an opportunity to fulfill 
the goals he sets himself. Definite attempts are made to pace his growth with 
board, room, clothing; equipment, tuition, and encouragement through a 
minimum amount of claim on his work time if the academic trail is the one 
on which he is embarked. 

For the handicapped boy an attempt will be made to discover his capacities 
and to build on them. The tradition of working with the handicapped is 
present in full measure at Morgan Memorial, of which the Inn is a depart- 
ment. 

For the bewildered, distracted, mixed-up, neglected, delinquent, disin- 
herited, hurt, and abused adolescent the Inn aims to offer friendly counsel- 


ing, fraternal acceptance and encouragement, understanding and tolerance of 


his needs and of his reactive behavior. It aims to provide the security and 
sense of anchorage in life which comes from orderly living and daily dis- 
charge of responsibilities. 

For the physically and mentally sick boy the Inn is able to offer a tem- 
porary haven and referral to proper places for adequate or appropriate care. 
The Inn is not equipped to deal satisfactorily with grossly ill persons. Occa- 
sionally a controlled experiment in group living will be undertaken with one 
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of the hospitals which especially requests this agency to accept a severely ill 
boy who has received treatment at a mental or general hospital and needs a 
sheltered community placement. 

For the impulse disorder and so-called character defect boys the Inn offers 
a large “margin of conflict” with social norms, while making a strong effort 
to foster the development of the boy’s insight into his own behavior and to 
encourage the development of more useful interpersonal loyalties about which 
he may discover a new orientation. An attempt is made to encourage him 
to emulate ideals, values, and persons, who as “models” might assist him to 
achieve mastery over himself along more efficient and socially useful lines. 
Sometimes great religious “models” are rewarding. 

The Inn has no strong sanction system or rugged disciplinary techniques, 
save the one of final banishment. This is useful as a deterrent only if and 
when the boy has developed some of the Positive facets of personality manage- 
ment mentioned in the previous paragraph; namely, (a) insight, (b) inter- 
personal loyalties, and (c) emulation of a “model.” 

With respect to religious observances there is no momentary concern about 
creedal or church affiliations. Each boy at Goodwill Inn is encouraged to 
make constructive use of his already established loyalties. Knowing the 
fashion-following trends of adolescent boys, it has been found useful to 
reinforce church attendance by weekly encouragement. Special privilegės 
are accorded to boys who wish to attend religious observances, such as extra 
late leaves, extended time, etc. Boys are frequently visited at the Inn by 
their denominational ministers or parish priests. Several times each year, 
large young peoples’ groups from suburban churches visit the Inn and Mor- 
gan Memorial Church of All Nations, bringing food for youth suppers and 
then engaging in recreational and worship periods. 


3. Casework Functions 

Each boy is assigned to a caseworker, who also serves as administrative 
assistant to the Director, thus having a dual rôle in relation to the boys. 
Boys are selected on the assumption that they will benefit from residence at 
the Inn. Usually application for placement of a boy at the Inn comes from 
some agency which participates in consideration of the boy’s coming to the 
Inn or from the boy’s family, an individual friend, pastor, teacher, doctor, 
psychiatrist, or other sponsor. The Intake Committee consisting of the 
three administrative staff members interviews the boy and then decides 
whether to accept him. Acceptance is temporary pending a review in two 
weeks or so, at which time the decision is made to accept or reject a boy. 
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The boys in Hayden Goodwill Inn are generally between 14 and 17 years 
of age. Occasionally a younger boy is admitted in an emergency or because 
of a special need. Boys sometimes continue on after they are 17 to complete 
school or for some special purpose. All races and nationalities are repre- 
sented including Chinese, American Indian, Puerto Rican, and Negro boys. 
The majority of the group are from Metropolitan Boston, but all parts of 
the state are represented, with some boys from the other New England 
States, the Maritime Provinces of Canada, and occasional representatives from 
all parts of the country. Usually they are of urban background, but there 
are country boys from northern New England or the South who are in- 
trigued by the “bright lights” of Boston. In religion the boys average about 
equally Protestant and Roman Catholic. There are rarely Jewish applica- 
tions because the policy of the Jewish agencies is to place their children in 
Jewish homes. Almost all boys have had no stable home and no family of 
their own. In most instances the home has broken up or has been so bad 
for the boy that the Inn is a preferred substitute. Some of the boys are 
illegitimate and have never known either their own fathers or mothers. 
Others come from disorganized homes. Most of them have been neglected 
emotionally, some even physically. With poor upbringing, they have been 
emotionally starved and morally untrained. Some of them have known 
only a succession of foster homes often culminating in a correctional school. 
They have had little opportunity to develop meaningful relationships, having 
been shunted from one foster home to another. They feel little security in 
themselves or confidence in others. The majority of the boys come from 
poor urban areas and are dependent upon public or voluntary agencies for 
subsistence. A few come from middle class homes and areas, while some 
come from well-to-do homes and exclusive areas. For them the problem 
is not one of physical neglect or dependency but incompatibility in the home 
or conflict with the parent. 

A major proportion of the boys are delinquents on parole or on probation, 
There are usually one or two of borderline intelligence. There are several 
boys, referred by mental hospitals or clinics, whose behavior may be more or 
Boys with medical handicaps have been accepted 


less violent or disruptive. A 
polio, sleeping sickness, heart, and hard-of- 


from a hospital; for example, 


hearing cases. 
Group placement, such as at the Inn, is indicated for boys who cannot 


adjust in a foster home and who need socialization. The Inn will accept 
referrals for which there are no other alternatives. With many individuals 
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there are special reasons, as when mental hospitals refer boys for extramural 
group living experience. Correctional agencies place delinquent boys on 
parole or probation under such a supervised regime as the Inn offers. Agen- 
cies often refer boys soon to go into military service for a period at the Inn 
to bridge the gap between a disorganized family experience and the relative 
regimentation of military service. Some boys come to the Inn to be near a 
particular school or training facility or for diagnosis or treatment of some 
problem at one of the city’s clinics or treatment centers. 

The relationship of the caseworker with the residents of the Inn is more 
like that of a parent than that of a professional caseworker. While in most 
casework agencies the relationship is that of professional to client across 
a desk in rigidly structured interviews, at the Inn the relationship is less 
formal and usually closer, with few formal interviews and many informal 
contacts. The caseworker is responsible for guiding the boy through the 
many personal and social problems of adolescence. He takes him to the 
doctor or hospital, to the school, or to the store to buy his clothes. If the 
boy gets in trouble, he goes to court with him, and in some cases, when 
committed, visits him in jail. He is the intermediary and liaison for the boy 
with the referring agency, the school, and the authorities. At the same 
time the caseworker is an authoritative father figure with the power to pun- 
ish offenses, limit privileges, and even remove the boy from the house (which 
often implies his going to a correctional institution). 

With most of our boys the referring agency, after working out the general 
plan for the boy with us, expects us to do the casework. If the plan breaks 
down, the agency can be called upon for assistance. Thus the caseworker 
has almost full responsibility for working with the boy toward the indicated 
goal by “relationship therapy,” interviews, or other methods which seem 
best to him. Whether it be called “treatment” or not, the caseworker’s job 
with the boy is most important. It includes responsibility for constantly re- 
viewing the diagnosis and objectives, for motivating the boy, and for manipu- 
lating the environment so as to achieve the most progress possible toward 
the goals of treatment. 

Most of our boys are accepted for an extended stay until established 
plans are completed or failure dictates different plans. The end of the school 
year requires development of new plans for boys referred to the Inn for a 
school program. Such plans may or may not provide for continuing at the 
Inn. For boys out of school, the objective is either eventual induction into 
military service or employment. The hoped for end result is for an indi- 
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vidual stable enough so that he no longer requires the protection of the Inn 
and can be self sufficient in the community. 

Actually few of our boys move steadily toward the planned objective. 
Many of them cannot adjust to a “constructive plan” and new plans have to 
be improvised which may mean removal from the Inn. Boys with deep 
antagonism to authority, psychosis, or with antisocial traits often prove un- 
suited for the Inn because they are detrimental or dangerous to the other boys 
and destructive to group morale. They should ordinarily be removed from the 
Inn, but their very problems often make it dificult to find a place to which 
they can be moved. The Inn is compelled to work with such boys as best 
it can until more suitable plans are developed. 


4. Programs at the Inn 


a. VERO—fTVocational, Educational, Recreational Orientation. A boy 
who arrives at the Goodwill Inn is first introduced to the physical plant, 
then to the rules of residence, and later to the program into which he has 
come now to be a member. The daily life is structured by having at least five 
hours formally outlined. The objective is to orient each boy toward a goal 
of more efficient living. Some boys enter formal school and training centers 
as part of their VERO program. Other boys are placed on outside jobs in 
business and industry. Boys who are not ready for these programs enter 
the VERO Program. This program, which is discussed in detail in another 
section, is considered more rehabilitative than educative. The objective is 
to prepare the boy for eventual placement on a more formal educative or 
occupational plan. 

b. Hayden Goodwill Village. This is the summer camp which opens in 
June at South Athol, Massachusetts. Operated by Morgan Memorial 
in connection with its Fresh Air Camps, it offers an eight-week summer camp 
experience for older boys between 14 and 17 years. The program is planned 
for boys who are not ready or old enough to secure work for the summer, but 
d for other boys’ camps or unable to pay for expensive private 


who are too ol i 
but the program includes co- 


camps. Hayden Village is not a work camp 
operative work each morning on camp maintenance and improvement. ‘These 


work projects are planned not only to reduce camp cost but as constructive 
experiences. Camping trips, nature, sport 
er camp activities are featured under group 
Swimming in the lake twice daily and life 
Red Cross life guards. Medical care is 
with graduate nurses. Meals are 


s, mountain climbing, swimming, 


life saving, campfires, and oth 
leaders with camp experience. 
saving instruction are under the 
provided by a physician and an infirmary 
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wholesome and abundant with plenty of fresh milk and vegetables. The boys 
live in comfortable five-room cabins, each with accommodations for nine 
boys and two counselors. They are surrounded by wood and open space for 
ball fields and other camp activities. The camp is an extension of the year 
around program at the Inn in Boston. 

c. Little United Nations. Within any group of persons living in a loca- 
tion some form of governmental organization is desirable and usually evolved, 
unless the staff retains all governmental prerogatives. Five years ago the 
United Nations organization was adopted as a model for Goodwill Inn’s 
communal government but without the use of the nations. Only the councils, 
commissions, agencies, court, and secretariat of the United Nations are fea- 
tured. All boys and staff are members of the General Assembly. There 
is a security council with three staff members, three members elected by the 
General Assembly, and the Secretary-General, one of the younger staff. 
Its duties are to keep order and improve the general welfare in the Inn. 
Each member in alphabetical rotation acts as President for a month. Elec- 
tive officers and members of the Security Council and the various commis- 
sions are elected by the General Assembly in January, April, at camp, and 
in October for three-month terms. The boy president of the General As- 
sembly presides at meetings with boys and staff present. He calls on chair- 
men of councils, commissions, and agencies to report. Either the boy or 
the staff members and usually both report. The senior staff member on 
duty may call the Assembly together in an emergency. The Assembly con- 
ducts its business of hearing reports, and then often introduces visitors and 
visiting guests. Any aggression against property or persons involving breach 
of the peace, or threat of same, comes under the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council. It may be called into session at any time of day or night by the 
Secretary-General or Security Council president. It may receive complaints 
from boys or staff by means of a regular form and has the power of investi- 
gation and restriction of activities during investigation for specific persons 
or for the entire group. It may order disciplinary measures or make recom- 
mendations for same. It may waive jurisdiction following investigation to 
the General Assembly or to the International Court of Justice. Often its 
best work is done in solving aggressive acts (assault on person, theft, or 
breakage of property, etc.) when the General Administration declares a 
“state of emergency” calling for cessation of all activities (liberty, trips, 
allowances, etc.). The Security Council then has the obligation to solve 
the problem or declare the situation sufficiently under way to “lift the 
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campus” and to restore normal activity. Through the work of the Security 
Council, stolen property has been restored, broken property has been ac- 
counted for and restoration ordered, assault against persons has been inves- 
tigated and persons brought together or offenders disciplined. It has also 
experienced its share of frustration and has waived jurisdiction to other or- 
ganizations to deal with problems. On occasion the threat of Security Coun- 
cil action on a case has resulted in its solution even before the Security Coun- 
cil convened. Any persons in the community, boys and counselors, are sub- 
ject to subpena to appear before the Security Council. Contempt of Security 
Council is tantamount to forfeiting right to continuance as a member of the 
group. It results in censure and discipline and referral to the General As- 
sembly or International Court of Justice for action. Any person appearing 
for interrogation has the right of counsel if he does not provide his own 
(another boy or any counselor). The Secretary General is obligated to 
appear with him to tnake sure protocol is observed and that his rights are 
protected. 

For every commission and agency of the Little United Nations there is an 
appointed commissioner who is a staff member. The boys elect members to 
serve on the commissions and agencies. Thus, when the UNESCO (United 
Nations Education Scientific and Cultural Organization) meets to formulate 
the plans for group work activities, there are present the authoritative per- 
sons to take final action—the duly constituted boys elected by the assembly 
and the staff person who is commissioner. They pass on the feasibility of 
plans and the budget. UNESCO concerns itself with all parties, dances, 
movies, snacks, talks, “teas,” Christmas festivities, outings, Goodwill Asso- 
ciates evenings, etc.; World Health and International Labor Organization 
is concerned with conditions of health, cleanliness, lighting, first aid, physi- 
cal appointments, etc. Baths have been prescribed for certain boys and in- 
sisted upon. Rooms and quarters have been ordered to be cleaned up and 


were cleaned. 


When actual vicious aggression against a person occurs, routine referral 


to Security Council takes place, but when a feud is brewing, a clique is “rid- 
ing” some boy or boys, or a minority group is persecuted or persecuting 
others, then the Human Rights Commission is called in. If some person or 
persons are habitually shunted to one side in activities or some boy becomes 
the object of insults, ridicule, and slander, then the Human Rights Commis- 
sion takes action; sometimes educational action, sometimes conciliatory effort, 
and sometimes by referring a bully to Security Council or the administrative 


authorities for handling. 
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Food and Agricultural Organization (FAO) influences the menu, the 
manner of serving, time of eating, and assists in developing a good attitude 
and better understanding of the kitchen and dining room problems among 
the boys and staff of the house. The World Bank is responsible for fos- 
tering interest in the monetary side of any assembly or commission activity. 
Often the boy-banker helps the commissioner to pay out allowances. Occa- 
sionally other agencies may be brought into being and dissolved if the need 
for same has passed; for example Universal Postal Union for distribution of 
mail and doing of mass mailings. 

United Nations Children Emergency Fund (UNICEF) is principally 
interested in educating the General Assembly in the welfare of children and 
young people in other countries. 

The International Court of Justice, made up of the senior staff members, 
makes final decisions on matters referred to it by the Security Council. All 
hearings are public and each defendant is given the right of counsel. Gen- 
erally only the most serious matters, such as theft of money, keys, severe 
assault, etc., are brought to its attention. 

The Secretary-General represents an important feature of the Little 
United Nations Governmental program. He schedules meetings, expedites 
Security Council action, and prods chairmen and commissions to help their 
committees actively to do their jobs. 

There is also a musical organization—the Little United Nations Glee 
Club. The Glee Club is made up of residents and Alumni of the Goodwill 
Inn and village who like to sing. The group has a repertoire of some 38 
numbers, including appropriate music for special seasons. It is under the 
supervision of the UNESCO Commission of the Little United Nations. In 
one year the Glee Club appeared before audiences totaling over 3,000, was 
heard on two radio programs, and on “This Believing World” was seen over 
WBZ-TV in Boston. Two of the many memorable appearances were be- 
fore some 1,200 delegates to the Associated Industries of Massachusetts An- 
nual Convention in the Hotel Statler and before the 500 delegates to the 
Massachusetts Christian Youth Conference in Northampton, 


5. Persons Who Work With Boys 


In this section an attempt is made to highlight the réles played by the 
different principal persons involved in conducting the affairs of this resident 
agency for boys with problems. Altogether there are 18 full-time and part- 


time staff members. A brief description of each one’s functions is given be- 
low. 
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a. The Director. The Director is responsible for the functioning of the 
Goodwill Inn and was appointed for this purpose by the executive committee 
of the Board of Directors and the Executive Secretary of Morgan Memorial. 
His major functions are supervision of the staff and representing the agency 
in community organization. He is also a member of the intake committee, 
comprised of the three senior staff members responsible for the conduct of 
the Inn program, and acts as the committee’s presiding chairman. He is 
responsible for ultimate discipline of the boys. This usually involves re- 
moval of a boy from resident membership in the house. Routine removal 
of the boy via coöperative case work planning with the referring agency does 
not constitute administrative dismissal for the good of the household. Rou- 
tine procedural discipline within the Inn is the responsibility of the persons 
principally concerned with assigned areas of activity. When they are con- 
fronted with difficult behavior and program infractions, they appeal to the 
administrative senior staff member on duty for help. 

By and large the Director does not become involved in the usual pro- 
cedural disciplinary actions, but on occasions follows meticulously the de- 
tails of some procedural discipline in full collaboration with junior staff to 
demonstrate the degree of vigilance which is possible. This points up that 
the junior staff member is after all not picking on the boys or doing what 
he is doing because he is a “son-of-a-B” and “doesn’t like kids” or “doesn’t 
understand them anyway.” 

While he does not hire senior staff, he recruits, usually with very close 
consultation with the Executive Director, the other administrative and coun- 
seling staff. He is available for personal discussion of problems by all staff 
whom he supervises but exercises supervisional influence through program 
directors upon lower echelon personnel and boys. Rarely does he circum- 
vent them though emergency situations may alter this general policy from 
time to time. 

b. The Assistant Director. This senior staff member carries a major 
responsibility in case work and serves as chief administrator during absence 
of the Director. He carries his own case load of 12 to 15 resident boys and 
five nonresident boys. He is a member of the intake committee and is responsi- 
ble for arranging case conferences for his boys in which workers from out- 


side agencies participate. These are usually held weekly. When on duty 


as chief administrator he acts for the Director in all matters of discipline, 


routine administration, and personal supervision for the good of the Inn. 


While he carries peculiar and special responsibility for the boys on his case 
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load, he is constantly concerned with the way in which his boys are fitting 
into the rehabilitation programs. He, therefore, consults frequently with 
other staff persons. He is also the supervisor of students placed for prac- 
tice-training by schools of occupational therapy, physical education, etc. 

c. Assistant to the Director. This senior staff member serves as chief 
administrator during times when he is the senior counselor on duty. He 
then carries ultimate authority in conduct of the agency in matters of dis- 
cipline, staff supervision, and household management. While he carries a 
major responsibility in case work, he also assists the Director in the develop- 
ment of public relations policy, especially with the Goodwill Associates, a 
group of volunteer business and professional men of the wider community 
who have a special interest in Goodwill Inn. He is responsible for the busi- 
ness liaison with the social agencies of the community and with Morgan 
Memorial, budget control, procurement, and supervision of the chef at the 
Inn who operates on a contract to feed the boys and staff. 

The Assistant to the Director carries his case load of 12 to 15 resident 
boys and five nonresident boys and is also a member of the intake commit- 
tee. He is responsible for all case work for his own boys but often assists 
with job placement of boys for other workers. He works closely with the 
Assistant Director in setting up case conferences and in facilitating such 
practical case work objectives as purchase of clothing, issuance of allow- 
ances, and interpretation of “good standing sheet” upon which are based 
the privileges of the week. 

d. Director of Group Living. This junior staff member is a key person 
for maintaining an orderly house. He is responsible for smooth operation of 
the house, property maintenance, house area supervision, general cleaning 
work, room inspection, dining hall waiters, etc. He sees to it that boys keep 
appointments which have been previously determined through case work and 
“treatment” clinic considerations and that they go to their assignments such 
as the industrial therapy projects. He is also responsible for preparing the 
“good standing” sheet each week. He is the one who upholds group rou- 
tines, notes deviations, and reports regularly to case workers, to group 
workers, and to administrative and case conferences. He coérdinates very 
closely all of his efforts with the Director of the Educational Programs, who 
is likewise interested in attendance, but who is more especially concerned 
with content. He is also the one to enforce discipline directly. For this job 
physical strength is not the least of the requirements. 

e. Director of Educational Programs. ‘This junior staff member is re- 
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sponsible for the content of the educational programs. He administers or 
arranges for tests and measurements of the achievement and adjustment of 
each boy. He consults with the activity instructors in order to insure a pro- 
gressive curricularized experience for the individual boy in each prescribed 
area to which he has been assigned. He receives reports from instructors 
and makes recommendations for reevaluating prescriptions. He confers 
with the other instructors as to prescription objectives and ways of moti- 
vating the boy to fulfil the objectives; determines with the instructor the 
curricular content of the plan; and receives reports from the instructors 
regarding attendance, participation, and progress. He also performs reme- 
dial work in reading, math, and other subjects. Finally he assigns study 
hours for boys attending regular school and supervises the formal study. 
The Director of Educational Programs maintains closest liaison with the 
Director of Group Living Programs whose emphasis is on attendance at 
classes and appointments. 

f. Director of Group Work Programs. This third junior staff person 
plans free-time activities as well as afternoon and evening routine group 
activities. He obtains participation through the medium of group programs, 
projects, educational and hobby activities, working through UNESCO. 
The group worker is especially alert to work with the isolates, the cliques, 
and the hostile, aggressive individualists. He is interested in helping each 
boy to develop more adequate interpersonal relationships. He participates 
in spontaneous activity interviews with boys, makes estimates of potential of 
the boys for constructive or destructive behavior, notes signs of strength in 
leadership as well as danger signs of inadequacy or insufficiency to meet the 
stress of ordinary living. He works closely with the case workers, the staff 
of the other programs, the housemother, and the janitor. He acquaints the 
staff with the coming group work events and programs and solicits their 


coöperation, giving each staff person an opportunity to organize his work 


to meet the new schedule requirements. 
g. Housemother. The Goodwill Inn staff includes a housemother, who 
portant member of the team of workers. She is 


is regarded as a most im 
de, and physically large; one who understands 


warm, tolerant in attitu g 
troubles and establishes relationships without developing emotional depend- 


ency. She is thoughtful, enjoys ceremonies such as those associated with 
birthdays, graduations, weddings. She is slow to anger but capable of it 
without holding a grudge, shows willingness to meet needs of youngsters 
after hours but also maintains the integrity of her private life. She follows 
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up friendships even after youngsters have gone from the Goodwill Inn 
through letter writing, telephone calls. She is a good listener and does little 
interpreting. Easy expression of approval and warm appreciation of thought- 
ful gifts, such as personal pictures, hand made carvings, water color paint- 
ings, help build personal relationships with the boys. She carries responsi- 
bility for some aspects of practical living. This gives the housemother a 
natural entree to boys: for example, issuing glee club shirts, changing linen, 
giving first-aid, arranging social teas, looking after personal cleanliness. 
Finally she is someone in whom the boys confide and to whom they can 
entrust their inner thoughts without fear of punishment. 

There is a receptionist who not only runs the switchboard but acts as a 
liaison person between the Goodwill Associates and the Inn in the matter of 
committee planning, activity promotion, and clinical work through the fol- 
lowing committees: Big Brother, Camp, Job and Training, Community 
Betterment, Membership, Development, Finance, Ways and Means, Pub- 
lic Relations, Nominating and Executive Committee. Among their activi- 
ties which require the assistance of the receptionist are the following: Big 
Brother evenings at the Inn, dinners, outings, swimming parties, meetings, 
publication of the newsletter, mailings, and record keeping of business trans- 
acted. 

h. Secretary. The regular standardized agency records are kept by the 
secretary. In a residential agency the secretary is inevitably a definite per- 
sonality to the boys. They are fully aware of the fact that the secretary 
does formal typing for the case workers and clinical team and is therefore 
in possession of a great deal of personal information about each one. The 
Secretary must be capable of handling confidential material in a most re- 
sponsible manner. Her contacts with boys must of necessity be limited 
because of the nature of her work. 

The maintenance man does the repair work and is also the janitor, He 
may have boys assigned to him to work on projects. He teaches many 
ordinary skills which are useful in any household. 

The shop instructor provides instruction in the industrial arts such as 
carpentry, machine work, power mechanics, and electricity. Boys are sent 
to him to learn both proper work habits and basic mechanical skills. He 
periodically reports on the progress of each of the boys assigned to him. 

The dormitory Supervisor relates to an important segment of the life of 
the Inn. Some boys retire easily and others quiet down with the greatest 
of difficulty. He is on waking duty until the last boy is quiet or asleep. 
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Availability to talk informally with a boy or boys is a most important func- 
tion. Many questions may be answered and many ideas are exchanged. 
Individual differences allowed for, such as staying up a little longer, are 
part of the usual pattern, available to anyone under special circumstances and 
not the prerogative of a favored few. Medical complaints developing at 
night are properly the interest of the dormitory supervisor. Many minor 
cuts and bruises and seemingly insignificant symptoms may be noted and 
properly handled lest major problems arise through neglect. He may over- 
hear scheming, plotting, and bullying plans. Quick action often wards off 
greater difficulties. If his relationships are good, boys who are interested 
in good decorum will see to it that he is jockeyed into position to help to 
forestall developing problems. He is responsible to the Director of Group 
Living Programs. 

The gym instructor runs a gym program in the afternoon as part of the 
VERO program and furnishes gym periods in the evenings and on week- 
ends for the boys. In the afternoon, the VERO boys are assigned to the 
gym instructor with activities prescribed to meet the needs of the individual 
boys. The gym instructor adapts his program to fulfil the recommendations 
and reports back to the Director of Educational Programs. The gym in- 
structor’s goals are to build in the boys self-confidence, self-respect, team play, 
and an attitude of sportsmanship. Many boys with problems need to learn 
how to win and lose graciously. 

The occupational therapy program as developed at the Goodwill Inn is 
built on the field placement of two occupational therapy students. The boys 
are assigned to occupational therapy sessions as part of the VERO program. 
Boys who attend regular schools in the community may upon returning to 
the Goodwill Inn also take part. This program obtained an enthusiastic 
response from the boys who showed great interest and activity in it. Un- 


der a plan currently in operation the chef has a contract with Goodwill Inn 


for feeding the boys and on-duty staff at a daily unit price. Over and above 


certain foods which come to the commissary, the chef must provide all 


food. He manages the kitchen unit completely. He has one boy for special 
cleaning or running the dishwasher, providing the house manager approves 
the boy for this arrangement. When the Director of Educational Programs 
makes arrangements for a boy or boys to be placed with the chef for train- 
ing in cooking, then the usual instructor relationship obtains. The chef 
plans a practical training program, makes observations on the interest and 


aptitude of the boy, and reports on his progress. 
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In addition a number of people contribute their skills on a part-time basis. 
A former staff member serves as pianist for the glee club coming in for 
weekly rehearsals and for concerts. There is also a carving specialist who 
is especially proficient in carving small creatures, chiefly animals, deer, fox, 
raccoon, dogs, squirrels, etc. His art has a fascination for many boys. The 
ready sale of the product induces the economically practical boys to carve 
and sell their products. 

The relationship of one or more Associates to a group of Goodwill Inn 
boys, referred to as the “Group Big Brother” plan of the Goodwill Associ- 
ates is developed to a point of great effectiveness and usefulness to the boys 
and the Inn’s group work program. The Goodwill Associates’ evenings at 
the Goodwill Inn are popular and happy times. This plan brings a large 
number of the Associates into personal contact with a large number of the 
Goodwill Inn boys. On occasions these affairs are held away from the 
Goodwill Inn premises. 

Finally three other people require mention. There is the physician from 
the Adolescent Unit who provides medical attention to the boys, partici- 
pates in the review of the house day sheet, and in the staff group meetings. 
Finally there are the two consultant psychologists. One serves as group 
therapist for both groups of boys. He also interviews each boy and writes 
a prescription for rehabilitation activities. The other organizes and con- 
ducts the staff group sessions and directs the research aspect of the project. 
He, with the assistance of a volunteer and two junior staff members, admin- 
isters the tests and ratings for the boys. He writes the psychological re- 
ports. Both are available for individual consultation with junior staff 
and the boys concerning specific problems. They also meet weekly with the 
three senior staff members. 


C. Tue Action RESEARCH Project 
1. The Problem 


For the most part the boys in the house had histories of some form of 
acting out, aggressive, or delinquent behavior which necessitated their re- 
moval from their homes and placement in the controlled institutional setting 
of the Inn. Diagnostically most of them could be classified as sociopathic 
personality disorders, with some of the boys manifesting sufficiently bizarre 
symptoms to be classified as psychotic and a few as psychoneurotic. Their 
families were highly unstable, often broken up. Many of the boys were 
illegitimate. Almost all had experienced emotional deprivation and most 
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also physical deprivation. Relationships with their parents were poor and 
characterized by extreme neglect on the part of the parents. There had been 
little opportunity to learn and to develop inner restraints on behavior. The 
environments in which these children had grown up were favorable to de- 
velopment of deviant behavior.. 

The criminal was regarded with respect and often appeared to these 
boys as a sort of ego ideal. Many of the boys at an early age showed hyper- 
activity, impulsive behavior, and restlessness. Fenichel (7) has labeled 
such cases among adults “impulse neuroses” and feels that they are extremely 
difficult to treat because “the symptoms are often pleasurable to the subject. 
. .. The pregenital, narcissistic constitution of the patient makes it necessary 
to work back to the deepest layers” (7, p. 385), and the intolerance of ten- 
sion leads to a great deal of nontherapeutic acting out. Because of a lack 
of lasting object relations in such patients, the psychotherapist finds it more 
difficult to establish a therapeutic relationship with an impulse disorder 
than with a psychoneurotic. As a result the former is not considered a good 
candidate for individual psychotherapy except in an institutional setting 
where his acting out can be controlled. 

This was particularly true. of the boys at the Inn. The most difficult 
problem cases for. community agencies are usually referred to the Inn, the 
boys for whom hope for a noninstitutional adjustment has been almost aban- 
doned. Some of these boys are regarded as candidates for a correctional 
institution or some other type of institutional care. The Inn represents a 
last attempt to salvage some of them. ‘Their antagonism to authority of 
any kind is great. Conformity to social norms and mores is practically nil. 
Concern over the consequences of their behavior is lacking. Some of the 
boys have received individual psychotherapy or casework with little visible 
benefit. Most writers on the subject feel that any psychotherapeutic work 
with such patients must provide outlets on a nonverbal basis for discharging 
anxieties and feelings generated in therapy sessions. This is often accom- 
plished through the medium of activity groups. Konopka (14); Redl and 


Wineman (25, 26), Slavson (33, 34), and others (3, 4, 24) have described 


their experiences: with similar patients. Slavson especially emphasizes the 


value of work and of educational, recreational, artistic, and just plain house- 
keeping activities in helping to reeducate the delinquent. For many of these 
boys assistance with their most urgent problems is not enough. They need 
to learn even the simplest amenities of daily life and need help with the 


most routine matters of daily living, such as personal hygiene, dress, meet- 
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ing and talking with people. The emphasis here is not so much on correc- 
tive experience as on learning the social pattern. This requires the pro- 
vision of a positive incentive for the boys, the utilization of controls and 
discipline to encourage social learning, and finally the integration of the 
activities of the entire staff, professional and nonprofessional, in their con- 
tacts with the boys so that every aspect of their daily program helps con- 
tribute to the growth and maturity of the boys. This utilization of all 
staff for therapeutic purposes extends the concept of treatment to the entire 
24-hour day. Maxwell Jones (13) in England has termed such a setting a 
“therapeutic community” and found this approach to be of value in work- 
ing with psychoneurotics and character disorders. The Veterans Adminis- 
tration has adapted the technique to rehabilitation of chronic, institutionalized 
mental patients, with special emphasis upon the utilization of monetary in- 
centives for the reconditioning of normal work habits and social behaviors. 


2. The Program 


With these previous experiences in mind, the year’s program was or- 
ganized to include all the treatment activities of the Inn. The aim was to 
integrate the activities of all the various modalities into a clearly defined 
treatment program which would consist of (a) weekly group psychotherapy 
sessions with the boys, supplemented by individual casework and outpatient 
psychiatric treatment for selected cases; (b) weekly conferences with the 
staff to discuss the purpose of the program; to give staff members an oppor- 
tunity to express feelings concerning the Inn, other staff and the boys; to 
brief and instruct the staff on treatment; and to discuss the cases of boys 
presenting urgent problems; (c) diagnostic assessment and evaluation of all 
the boys; (d) a special Vocational, Educational, Recreational, and Orienta- 
tion day program (VERO) to serve as a form of activity group therapy 
and as a simulated normal community experience; and (e) an evening pro- 
gram oriented around social, recreational, and gym activities, To be suc- 
cessful, the program had to include this type of multidimensional approach 
rather than to rest all its hopes on one or the other mode of treatment. 
The personalities of these boys were too damaged to enable them to re- 
spond adequately to psychotherapy by itself or to activity therapy by itself 
or to a favorable environment without psychotherapy or activity ‘therapy. 

There had to be both a change from within, produced by psychotherapy 
and intensive casework, and a change from without through the medium 
of a therapeutic community with a comprehensive activity program. Here 
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the investigators are somewhat at variance with Slavson’s (34) view that 
psychiatric treatment only intensifies anxiety and the resultant abreactions, in- 
stead of helping to build character through new and healthy identifications. 
At the same time the importance of an opportunity for social and voca- 
tional exploration in a supportive environment and for redirecting aggressive 
impulses into socially acceptable modes of expression was also recognized. 
The VERO and evening programs were to serve these purposes. A sup- 
portive environment is attainable only when the entire institutional staff is 
treatment oriented and working together as a team to attain clearly defined 
treatment goals. The conferences with the entire staff of the Inn were 
meant to help accomplish this aim. The diagnostic evaluations were designed 
to help the staff develop a treatment plan for each boy with the aid of 
social history, personal interview, and psychological test data. 


3. Division Into Research and Treatment 


The program for the year was divided into two parts: research and treat- 
ment. The purpose of the research was threefold: (a) To develop criteria 
for selecting boys who would derive benefit from the program at the Inn 
and/or from group psychotherapy ; also to determine which boys could and 
which ones could not adjust to the Inn; (4) to assess the amount of change 
in the boys as a result of the operation of the program and residence at the 
Inn; (c) to obtain some measures of group process which could be used to 
evaluate the progress of the psychotherapy groups. A total of 12 psycho- 
logical tests and rating scales measuring various aspects of intellectual and 
personality functioning were collected for most boys, usually within two 
weeks after admission to the house, or as soon as possible thereafter. These 
included the Revised Beta Examination; Porteus Mazes Years VI, VIII, 
X, XII, XIV, and Adult I; a level of aspiration test; nine cards of the 
Thematic Apperception Test; Rorschach Inkblot Test; Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory ; the story completion est developed by Allin- 
smith (1) in his study of moral values; Kvaraceus Delinquency Proneness 
Scale and the Checklist (15); sociometric ratings; the psychiatric and the 
family background variables studied by the Gluecks (10) ; and finally a per 
formance rating scale devised by Margolin and Stotsky especially for this 
study to rate the performance of boys in the various activities and programs 
at the Inn. Ratings on this scale were collected after the boys had been in 
the house two weeks, also in the fifth month of the study, and finally in the 
ninth month. Almost all the boys were somatotyped by the Sheldon proce- 
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dure. Interaction process analysis was performed on notes taken by ob- 
servers during the group psychotherapy sessions. Test data were also col- 
lected for 15 normal control subjects. The research project was carried 
out independently of the therapeutic programs and in no way interfered 
with them. 


D DIAGNOSTIC ACTIVITIES OF THE PROJECT 


The main purpose of the diagnostic evaluations was to formulate a com- 
prehensive and workable treatment program for each boy. This involved 
(a) the gathering of information by means of social histories, personal inter- 
views, and group and individual psychological tests; (A) integration and in- 
terpretation of the findings, and (c) clear-cut recommendations concerning 
the treatment of each boy. Within two weeks of admission to the Inn each 
boy was interviewed and most boys were tested. For selected cases who 
presented special problems there were follow-up interviews and additional 
testing upon the recommendation of one of the caseworkers. 

A complete evaluation of a boy consisted of a case history, diagnostic in- 
terview, and psychological testing. These three procedures will be discussed 
below in detail. 


1. Case History 


Pertinent data concerning the boy’s early life and development, family 
background, the nature of his problem, history of legal difficulties, relation- 
ship with parents, educational and occupational history, traumatic experi- 
ences, medical and psychiatric factors in his development were obtained 
either from the case reports supplied by other agencies or from interviews 
by the caseworker. Of particular interest was information pertaining to 
family relationships and to early emotional difficulties or physical illnesses- 
Although complete data were not obtained for all boys, extensive histories 
were available in one form or another for more than half of the boys studied. 


2. Diagnostic Interview 


These interviews were oriented around eliciting pertinent facts and atti- 
tudes from the boys concerning such matters as these: Why were they at 
the Inn? What factors led up to their present difficulties? What were 
their personal, social, and vocational goals? How motivated were they to 
participate in rehabilitation and psychotherapeutic activities? What were 
their immediate specific needs as regards vocational activities and guidance? 
What were their emotional needs? These interviews with each boy lasted 
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from 20 minutes to an hour and were semi-directive in character to obtain 
information and at the same time to give the boys an opportunity to express 
some of their feelings and attitudes toward the Inn and toward the world 
in general. At the end of the interview a summary note was written syn- 
opsizing the information obtained, making a tentative evaluation of the 
boy’s assets and liabilities, and recommending house or extramural voca- 
tional and educational activities. When indicated, a recommendation would 
be made regarding the desirability of some form of psychotherapy or indi- 
vidual case work. A sample summary note is reproduced below. Naturally 
the organization, the material covered by such a note, and the recommenda- 
tions were determined both by the problem a boy presented and by the 
availability of facilities for treating the boy. 


Prescription for P.L. 2/20/56 


This boy states that he is 16 years of age and went as far as the 
8th grade. He claims he quit because he wasn’t learning anything and 
that he likes to work better. He had trouble with the teachers but he 
didn’t consider it serious, His best subject was Math and his least liked 
subject was Science. With regard to his vocational plans his first pref- 
erence is for farming. He stated that he did farming for two years 
at a residential institution in Connecticut, and liked it very much. If 
he can’t get a job in farming he will take any kind of job provided (and 
he emphasized this point) that it is a job that he is capable of doing. 
He has no hobbies. His plans for the future are to make the Marines 
his career. 

He states that he was sent here from the other residential institution 
because he got into trouble. He said that it was not very much but 
they made a fuss over it. He refused to give a knife back to the direc- 
tor when he requested it. He indicated that he was sent to Connecti- 
cut Junior Republic because of family trouble; primarily because he 
stayed out late and couldn't get along with his folks. He harbors tre- 
mendous resentment against his parents and feels that they are partly 
responsible for his going to the institution even though it was court 
order that arranged for his being sent there. He expressed tremendous 
hostility toward his brother stating that his family lets him get away 
It is evident that there is strong sibling rivalry. 
If is rather limited. He considers his main 
is fair, a good athlete, and the fact 
that he minds his own business. What he likes least about himself is 
that he has a bad temper. When he loses it, he goes wild and swings 
at anybody. He is trying to learn to control it and he thinks he is 
succeeding. Another feature about himself that he doesn’t like is the 
fact that he gives up too easily and he cites his failure in school as an 


away with murder. 
What he likes about himse 
assets as being an individual who 
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example. He says he tries to compensate for his failure in school by 

trying to be a good worker. In general, he likes it here at the Inn and 

thinks the kids are good eggs but he resents some of their foul lan- | 
guage saying that he would never swear in front of a girl as some 
of the kids do. He also thinks the Inn is filthy and thinks that some- 
thing should be done about it. Although he likes the Inn, he is finding it 
difficult to adjust to it. 

In my opinion we have here an individual who is highly charged 
with hostility which is at present but marginally controlled. It is ex- 
tremely important that every effort be made to channelize this aggres- 
sive energy constructively because, by his own admission, when he acts 
out the result can be highly destructive. He is an individual who has 
deep seated feelings of inferiority, admits to a poor self-concept, and is 
struggling vainly to elevate his own self-esteem. This latter point is 
prognostically probably a good sign and with Proper direction could 
be capitalized upon. Another good indication is the fact that he gives 
some indication that there is some ego control as evidenced, for ex- 
ample, by his distaste for profanity in front of women. 


Recommended Treatment and Objectives 


1. Gym. Heavy expenditure of energy in all kinds of activities, 
competitive or otherwise, which will enable this boy to express his hos- 
tile and aggressive energy through constructive channels, 

2. Woodworking. To explore potential (he states he would like to 
make a lamp). 


3. Arts and Crafts. To stimulate creative interest especially in 
drawing. 
4. Industrial Therapy. It is important that he be encouraged to 


maintain proper work habits since he admits that this is one of his 
positive areas, 


5. Since he is eager to do so, 


he should be encouraged to go job 
hunting. 


We should make every effort to satisfy his basic preference 
for getting a job on a farm and since farming jobs are plentiful this 
should not be too difficult. If a job on a farm cannot be secured, then 
it would be important to provide him with some vocational guidance. 


3. Psychological Testing 


All 34 boys who were included as subjects in the research study were 
administered a standard battery of tests which are described in a later sec- 
tion. 

Additional tests were administered, where needed, to these boys and to 
the remaining boys who were not included in the research study. These 
included tests of intelligence, scholastic aptitude, achievement, mechanical 


comprehension and aptitude, motor dexterity, ability to visualize spatial 
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relations, clerical aptitude, and personality. Altogether a wide variety 
of tests, inventories, and rating scales were utilized both for research and 
diagnostic purposes. None of the test scores were made available to people 
rating the boys for over-all performance in the house but they had access 
to reports of the findings. Since they were regular staff members, no way 
of preventing this was possible. 

Three types of situations required a written report of psychological test 
findings. The first was the case conference at which all staff members of 
the Inn who were concerned with a particular boy reported on their work 
with him. The physician from Children’s Hospital reported the medical 
findings and the caseworker from the referring agency reviewed his work 
with the boy. The consultant responsible for the testing gave his findings 
last and made his recommendations concerning treatment. A general dis- 
cussion followed closing with some agreement concerning future plans, goals, 
and methods of treatment to be pursued. For each boy evaluated in case 
conference, a comprehensive psychological report was written and placed in 
his folder. Psychological evaluations were written also for use by the case- 
worker in court, or in working with other agencies, or with schools to effect 
disposition of a boy. Other reports of test findings were written for the 
caseworkers themselves to help them work out specific case work goals for 
their boys, especially with respect to school, vocational objectives, commit- 
ment to mental hospitals or reform schools. Occasionally a request would 
come for information concerning aggressive tendencies, potential for acting 
out, or homosexuality in a particular boy. One interesting by-product of 
testing was the early detection of psychotic reactions in some boys and 
potential for either destructive acting out or homosexual behavior in others. 
Below is a sample of a test report. 

Mr. H. a tall blond boy of 17, was a willing if not enthusiastic 
subject when tested. His attention was often distracted either by ex- 
traneous stimuli or by some personal preoccupation. Although easily 
brought back from his daydreaming, he seemed occasionally bored and 
disinterested by the tests. When questioned, he verbalized a desire to 


do better and to follow through on his plans, but nowhere was there 
evidence of a burning conviction to persist in the face of difficulties or 


stresses. He did, however, express an interesi 


would be. 


t in what the test findings 


Test Findings 


This report will be oriented around four major areas: Intellectual, 


Vocational, Personality, and Interpersonal Relations. . 
Intellectual. Previous testing indicated an IQ of 124 which would 
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place him in the superior range. Present testing with the Revised Beta, 
a nonverbal, performance test, suggests that his functional, immediately 
available intelligence under normal conditions is rather less than that. 
His Beta IQ score of 89 would tend to place him in the average range 
at best. He is especially weak when dealing with more complex ma- 
terial such as fitting parts of a figure into a whole resembling a model 
figure. He does show some ability to learn and to profit from experi- 
ence, but his performance is uneven. Another very important reason 
for his reduced performance is his high level of anxiety which caused 
him to block under stress. Thus on the Porteus Mazes, he went to 
pieces on the higher year levels being unable to do even a part of 
the last two-year levels, XIV and Adult I. While he appears to 
have above average intellectual potential, anxiety and a lack of de- 
velopment of skills limit his realizable intellectual performance to the 
average level under normal conditions. Rorschach findings support 
the Beta with respect to intellectual functioning. 

Personality Functioning. This young man shows four major liabilities 
from the point of view of personality. First, he shows a relatively 
low tolerance of frustration. When the going becomes difficult, he 
tends to become upset and to give up easily. He lacks persistence. A 
second is his lack of self-confidence and self-esteem which leads to his 
becoming easily depressed, self-critical, and derogatory toward himself 
and others. At such times he may show some negativism in his be- 
havior, develop somatic symptoms and manifest sympathy-seeking behav- 
ior. The sequence is often like this: (a) setting up a high level of 
aspiration, (b) failing, (c) feeling guilty, (d) seeking sympathy, 
(e) if it is not forthcoming, becoming depressed and engaging in 
attention-seeking behavior or developing somatic symptoms as another 
way of obtaining sympathy. 

The third liability is the presence of a great deal of overt, diffuse, 
and rather poorly controlled anxiety. The Rorschach indicates that 
his defenses are relatively weak and subject to periodic failure when 
tensions build up. He tries to use suppressive controls but reacts with 
poor judgment and inadequate behavior when pushed. One thing in his 
favor is the fact that he is seriously attempting to control his impulses. 
Unfortunately he did not have the opportunity other children do to 
learn more refined ways of dealing with problem situations, 

The fourth liability is his poor judgment. Although he can per- 
ceive reality with fair to middling (within his limitations) accuracy 
and respond in an appropriate manner, he does not accept, though he 
recognizes, the discrepancy between his very considerable ambitions 
and his relatively few accomplishments, Responsibility is skin deep. 
Depression stems more from a feeling of childish disappointment, He 
cannot and often will not apply himself. In sheer frustration he will 
blow up and engage in spasmodic temperamental outbursts. 

In his favor are his intelligence, some degree of subtlety, good inten- 
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tions, and a desire to achieve. If the liabilities seem to outweigh the 
assets, the reason is not hard to find in the deprivation and psycho- 
logical stress of his early, most impressionable years. His reaction to 
his difficulties is somewhat more that of a neurotic than of a psycho- 
path. 

Interpersonal relations. Although he generally is acquiescent and 
accepting of masculine authority, he can at times be resistive and would 
be more so if he were not so dependent upon others. Basically he is 
suspicious and fearful of others though on a superficial level he 
will try to hide his fear and concern. He is desperately afraid to get 
close to others for fear that he will be rejected or that other people will 
leave him. Ordinarily he does not express aggression for the same rea- 
son. The TAT showed him to have greater hostility towards women 
than to men. In all probability such feelings were conditioned by a 
difficult relationship with his mother. He also sees women as lacking 
both understanding and sympathy. He feels shut off from others though 
overtly he conforms and is a group man. Whether or not he becomes 
delinquent is, in my judgment, largely dependent upon his associations— 
the kinds of people who befriend him. His physical frailty will always 
place limitations on his behavior so that he will probably never com- 
mit serious offenses. 

His relations with feminine authority will be poor unless he can 
find a kind woman who will put up with his emotional and behavioral 
ups and downs. To expect him to develop a strong sense of responsi- 
bility to social conventions and to authority is perhaps overoptimistic, 
but a positive reaction to kindly but firm masculine authority can 
be obtained. He needs a big brother plus a father for the next year 
or two and an environment far removed from the one which led him 
to the Inn. His passivity and dependence are his best assets for a 
good social adjustment provided he finds someone strong enough to 
help him through periodic crises. 

Vocational problems. Not only is he distractible, but he shows poor 
study habits and, up to this point, a relatively poor adjustment to the 
Inn. His rating on the Performance Scale, which measures various 
aspects of adjustment to the Inn, is poor. He is not attentive to his 
d tends to fool around a great deal. Interest, as measured 
by the Kuder, is greatest in the computational, clerical, literary, and 
music areas. The latter two are primarily avocational although they 
reflect a verbal orientation. Realistically, his ultimate occupational 
objective should be some form of clerical work, possibly bookkeeping, 
inventory, stock, or messenger work, He has the intelligence for the 
first, but his questionable motivation necessitates consideration of the 


last three. 

Presently he is engaged in 
under the direction of Mr. 
(a) an attempt to explore his motiv 


studies an 


a series of academic studies at the Inn 


N. These studies represent essentially 
ation to pursue academic work in 
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a school setting, and (b) a testing out of his real interest in studies. 
If he should do well during this testing out period and develop proper 
scholarship habits, then further formal schooling can be given serious 
consideration. If not, job placement in one of the areas mentioned 
above is indicated. He should be carefully observed during this period 
to see whether he has the persistence and functional ability to master 
the material. From the tests, the outlook at best is only fair. Opti- 
mism is not called for at this point. 


4. Discussion 

The diagnostic activities in connection with the project were of assistance 
in formulating individual treatment programs for each boy who came to 
the Inn regardless of whether or not he participated as a subject in the 
research project. A second function served by the diagnostic activities was 
that of detecting potentially aggressive, destructive, suicidal, homosexual, 
or psychotic behavior tendencies in the boys. Corollary to this was the 
use of test findings to help the case worker make an emergency or sudden 
dispositional decision concerning some unexpected act committed by a boy, 
such as running away, smashing furniture, or manifesting agitated or 
bizarre behavior. A third function was that of providing information for 
planning purposes to the responsible representatives of the agencies which 
had referred the boy to the Inn. This was done either through the case 
conference or through the written reports of test findings, a copy of which 
would be sent upon request to the agency, school, or court. Fourth, both 
the verbal and written reports were used by the case workers in their 
routine, day-by-day casework with the boys and in their contacts with 
other community agencies working with the boys. Finally the junior staff 
members and rehabilitation therapists working with the boys in the day 
and evening house programs had access to the prescriptions for guidance in 
their therapeutic work with the boys and in working out the methods and 
goals of the activities which they performed in the rehabilitation and edu- 
cation program of the Inn. 

In conclusion, the diagnostic activities described in this section served to 
augment the already existing facilities of the Inn and served the functions 
discussed above. Proper diagnosis is necessary for effective treatment. Since 
this is so, future therapeutic programs for boys in a residential setting should 
concentrate on the development and strengthening of these functions. Judg- 
ing by the reactions of the various staff members and rehabilitation per- 


sonnel, the diagnostic activities were of great assistance in helping to de- 


velop and to make necessary changes in the therapeutic program of the Inn- 
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E. Group Tuerapy ror Boys WitH BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
1. Procedure 


The basic aim of the Hood Foundation project was to develop and apply 
the concept of the therapeutic community to the care and treatment of the 
boys at the Inn. An integral feature of this project was the group therapy 
program. This report is a description of the group therapy experience. It 
includes an evaluation of outcomes as well as an attempt to indicate some 
of the social implications of the experience that may be of value to profes- 
sional personnel who deal with juvenile delinquents and other boys with 
behavior problems. 

The function of group therapy in a therapeutic community is best under- 
stood by defining the latter concept. By therapeutic community is meant 
a situation whereby the efforts and activities of the Inn conducted by all 
staff members, professional and non-professional, are integrated and di- 
rected toward bringing about constructive change in the boys assigned to 
the Inn. The ramifications of this concept are as follows: 

(a). Ina therapeutic community everybody is considered a therapist (13). 
Whether the staff member is professional or non-professional, his presence 
and work with the boys impinge upon and influence the boys in many direct 


and indirect ways. 
(b). Any contact or any work with the boys which any staff member 


may have is utilized therapeutically. To accomplish this aim continued 
orientation, education, and indoctrination of the staff is necessary. Perhaps 
more important, the staff is given an opportunity for a cathartic experience 
by being permitted to express their feelings and to have problems in dealing 
with the boys clarified by group discussion. 

(c). The development of sound interpersonal relations is essential to the 
creation of a therapeutic community. Every activity within the Inn in- 
volving interactions between staff and boys and between the boys themselves 
y virtue of being a medium through which 
wholesome interpersonal relations can develop. In a therapeutic community, 
have an exclusive rôle. Reliance is not solely upon 
1 or group psychotherapy. Instead, round-the- 
In this new frame of reference group 
hod for stimulating changes in attitudes 
adjustment to the demands 


has a therapeutic potential b 


group therapy does not 
the one hour of individua 
clock therapy is practiced (35). 

therapy may be conceived as a met 


and behavior and encouraging a more effective to the 
of daily living in the following ways: By providing a socialization experi- 
ence which would tie together in a meaningful way the group living experi- 
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ences at the Inn; by helping the boys to learn to cope more effectively with 
their adjustment problems and thus prevent personal or social disorganiza- 
tion, especially in the case of those boys considered moderate behavior 
problems. For the boys with more serious problems group therapy might 
help to give direction to readjustment experiences which would lead to a 
diminution of antisocial behavior. 

The house policy required compulsory attendance of all resident boys at 
the Inn for these reasons: Compulsory attendance would enable us to pro- 
vide group therapy. Some boys might refuse to attend the meetings on a 
voluntary basis. To receive the benefits of therapy, the boys would have 
to be present. Gibby, Stotsky, et al. (9) have demonstrated that members 
of the lower socio-economic levels, from which our boys mostly come, tend 
to drop out of therapy. Therefore, the Possibility of non-attendance on a 
voluntary basis was potentially a real problem. In a study by Redlich, Hol- 
lingshead, and Bellis (27) stress is placed upon the finding that people in 
the lower socio-economic groups have proven to be poorly motivated towards 
therapy conducted on a verbal and psychological basis. ‘They seemed less 
able to comprehend the significance of the relationship between therapist and 
patient. Therefore, personal investment in therapy was not as intensive 
as it might have been. From our point of view the development of this 
relationship was important enough to insist upon compulsory attendance. 
The application of the total push concept was necessary to overcome the 
inertia displayed by some of the boys in regards to participating in any ac- 
tivity at all. Compulsory attendance would also serve to counteract any 
feeling of discrimination that might arise from the fact that some boys were 
attending the meetings and others were not. Compulsory attendance would 
serve the need for some sort of structured orderly existence. Many of 
these boys required educative experiences which would permit them to con- 
form appropriately to the social expectations of daily living. Implicit in this 
assumption was the development of respect for authority and habit train- 
ing that taught the individual how to fulfill his social obligations, such as 
showing up on time, sharing the responsibilities of the group’s task, and 
controlling impulsive and anti-social behavior. Finally the unusual set-up 
at the Inn made a compulsory attendance plan necessary. The boys were 
not under general restrictions during the day. Other activities such as job 
hunting would compete for the time and energies of the residents. Since 
the boys were expected to be off the streets and in the Inn during the eve- 
ning, the opportunity to be out of the Inn during the day might naturally 
be more attractive than participation in group therapy. 
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Reaction to the idea of obligatory attendance was anticipated. Group 
therapy for adolescents is at best a difficult procedure. Major adjustments 
in physical development, in the sexual, and in other social and emotional 
areas combine to make the period of adolescence a stormy one in our cul- 
ture. The newly awakened drives are often manifested in a general rebellion 
against adult authority and social conformity. To complicate the matter 
further, the adolescent who is delinquent, or is a behavior problem, gen- 
erally has a low frustration tolerance for any activity embracing a regular 
routine (30). In an effort to prepare the boys for this new experience 
several meetings were held prior to the beginning of the therapy sessions, 
The whole project was outlined to them with special emphasis placed upon 
the importance of their participation in group therapy. Ego-involvement 
in the therapy was sought by pointing out that there was to be some scien- 
tific research and by codperating they would be making a contribution to 
science. Although the boys appeared to respond to the presentation of the 
project plan, difficulties, as envisioned, arose and plagued the operation of 
the group throughout its existence. 

During the course of the project it was necessary to modify to some 
extent the idea of compulsory attendance. Some members of the advisory 
committee questioned the advisability of enforced participation. Further- 
more, some of the boys insisted that making the meetings voluntary would 
bring about more favorable results. Accordingly, of the 40 projected meet- 
ings, the boys were given a choice of attending or not attending the last four 
meetings. This alteration in original procedure made possible a comparison 
of the relative effects of the voluntary and involuntary approach. 

There were two groups, one in the afternoon and the other in the eve- 
ning, meeting weekly for one hour. The therapist served as leader. There 
were observer-recorders for both groups. They were used to record the 
contest and process of the meetings. Originally, it was hoped that all 40 
mectings would be tape recorded but the tape recordings were discarded 
for reasons which will be discussed later. We hoped to obtain trained 
arvard University’s Laboratory of Social Rela- 


process observers from H $ 
Two untrained students from 


tions. Unfortunately, none were available. 
a theological school served instead. : 

The composition of the groups was dictated by the intake practice of the 
The boys admitted were a very heterogeneous group. Selective cri- 
s to the afternoon or evening groups were not possible 
hool, and some were on the 


Inn. 
teria in assigning boy: 
since some of the boys worked, some went to sc 
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house VERO program. Thus arbitrarily, the afternoon group was com- 
posed of 10 boys in the school or VERO program while the evening group 
was composed of 10 boys who worked during the day. Ages ranged from 
14 to 20, JQ from 65 to 122. Clinically, there were psychoneurotics, 
severe character disorders, and psychotics. Clearly these were highly dis- 
turbed boys with extremely unfavorable social backgrounds. 

The approach to group therapy was purposely structured on the situa- 
tional and supportive level. Group therapy in the psychoanalytical sense 
was not considered feasible or desirable for the following reasons: The one- 
year limit for the project precluded lengthy depth therapy. The terrific 
discrepancies in intellectual ability, clinical entities, and the urgent need for 
situational adjustments contraindicated such therapy. Supportive group 
therapy might help the boys adjust to their daily situations in a more ac- 
ceptable fashion. The main objective of the group therapy experience was 
to enable the boys to have a socializing activity where they could interact 
freely and spontaneously, learn about each other’s problems, and how to 
solve them (6). In such a process the aim of learning such social skills as 


give-and-take, respect for authority, problem-sharing, and codperative prob- 
lem-solving were paramount. 


The setting of limits was necessary especially with respect to destruction 


of property or physical violence. Enforcing limits was extremely difficult. 
Fortunately, there was only one outbreak of physical violence during the 
year, which was quickly controlled by the therapist's intervention even though 
the group mobilized as a unit in an effort to convince the therapist to allow 
the fight to continue. Nevertheless, continuous threats were made against 
the therapist, the recorders, and certain boys which on numerous occasions 
nearly erupted into full-scale fighting. Destruction of property was more 
difficult to control than combative activities. Oftentimes destruction was 3 
reflection of the contagion that was sweeping the Inn at the time. At other 
times it was immediately related to what was being discussed in the group- 
It was necessary to take a stern authoritative stand in order to arrest destruc- 
tive tendencies. 

At first the groups were designated as human rights sessions, rather than 
group therapy, as part of the United Nations procedure. The boys saw 
through this euphemism and characterized the consultants as “bug doctors” 
who came to determine if the residents were “nuts.” The group meetings 
were regarded as psychotherapy, the kind given in a “nuthouse.” Some 
wondered whether the Inn was not a “nuthouse” to which they had been 
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railroaded. The initial situation had to be faced directly and frankly. It 
was pointed out that group therapy was carried on with all kinds of groups, 
both normal and abnormal; that, in fact, the staff was undergoing a similar 
experience with the other consultant. The purpose of the meetings simply 
was to help them with their adjustment problems. 

Various techniques were utilized to work through feelings and problems, 
such as free discussion, rôle playing, didactic talks, story telling, and presen- 
tation of films followed by discussion. Free discussion in a permissive at- 
mosphere was generally not too effective because these boys were not demo- 
cratically oriented. The opportunity for codperative planning, sharing, and 
decision-making was a new experience to most of these boys. Instead of 
responding to it with enthusiasm, they reacted with suspicion and distrust. 
Efforts were made to figure out what the “angle” was in offering them an 
opportunity to develop a group based on their problems. This fear and dis- 
trust pattern is not too surprising. They lacked understanding of normal 
social values. A brutal or neglectful father, promiscuous mother, alcohol- 
ism, broken home, etc., certainly do not contribute to the inculcation of 
democratic values. 

Many of the boys lacked facility in verbalization. As a result, difficulty 
in expression impeded the progress of the group. On numerous occasions 
the therapist was reminded that he was using fancy words and that he ought 
to come “down to earth from out of the clouds” or keep quiet. Operating 
at the abstract level of conceptualization was difficult and in some cases im- 
possible. Ideas phrased in simple, concrete words were better able to reach 
them. Restlessness and acting out behavior characterized many of these 
free discussion meetings. Difficulty in concentrating for any length of time 
served as a serious obstacle. Even when they were interested in a particular 
ed. The variety of pathological syndromes and 
apacity made communication very difficult. They 
had little in common and could not offer much to each other, For this 
reason the therapist often used a didactic approach in which a particular 
the group was presented. Thus, for example, a 
topic on sex would elicit questions from the group members that clearly re- 
flected their ignorance, sensualism, and anxieties in this area. Once better 
understanding was obtained, the free discussion method could come into 


play. i ` 
Story telling was more successful in obtai 


cussion. ‘The stories told had an emotion 


topic their attention fluctuat 
discrepancies in intellectual c 


topic of general interest to 


ning participation than free dis- 
al or adjustment theme which 
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served as a springboard for discussion. For example, the material concerning 
human relations in the classroom was used. The material included a num- 
ber of subjects such as prejudice, getting along with others, and building 
self-respect. Response to the stories depended upon how interesting the 
themes were as well as the personality factors woven into the story. Gen- 
erally, a lively discussion would center around impersonal problems. Redi- 
recting discussion onto the personal plane engendered resistance and hos- 
tility. Nevertheless, valuable pointers were repeatedly stressed and some 
understanding gained. 

Films were very popular. Subjects were selected for presentation in 
terms of relevance to the group discussions, such as hostility, vandalism, 
fears of children, the bully, alcohol, and adjustment problems of adolescence. 
The films always captured the interests of the boys and a rousing discussion 
inevitably followed. The impact of the films was felt beyond the group 
meetings. Although all the meetings served to stir up feelings, film presen- 
tations always created intense reactions that often lasted for days. The 
boys reacted to them with all their pent up and emotionally charged feelings- 
The caseworkers were kept very busy following meeting days. 

Rôle playing was attempted on several occasions when the situation seemed 
to warrant its use. Surprisingly, rôle playing was intensely disliked. Gersten 
(8) had a similar experience with juvenile delinquents. To these boys, role 
playing was threatening. They were unable to play the rôle of the other 
person. The rôle playing did not represent reality testing but was painful 
reality with all its consequences. For example, one rôle playing situation in- 
volved three characters, two brothers and a father. The theme concerned 
the father’s favoritism of one son over the other. The favorite son was 
always complaining to the father that his brother continually roughed him 
up. The father, without investigating the verity of the claim, invariably 
in reflex fashion meted out brutal corporal punishment. When volunteers 
were sought to play the rôle of father, no one volunteered. In the dis- 
cussion that followed it was brought out that resentment and hostility toward 
the father figure was so great that they could not conceive of themselves in 
such a rôle. Instead, they unanimously exclaimed, “Let Doc be the father.” 
In the actual rôle playing the audience members could not contain them- 
selves and repeatedly responded for the member playing the rôle of the re- 
jected son. When the therapist, playing the réle of father, talked about 
how he loved the two boys and wanted to be fair to both of them, the grouP 
would break out into wild laughter. They just did not believe that a father 
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would talk this way to his son. With great emotional feeling they recounted 
the vicious treatment received from their fathers and insisted that their 
version depicted what father was really like. z 

In another rôle playing situation involving the reasons for bullying, a 
recognized leader of the boys agreed to play the rôle of the bully. The 
choice for this réle created an atmosphere of terror in the room. Blanch- 
ing and pallor mirrored the terrible fright that seemed to grip the boys. 
The bully chose three strong boys to be part of his gang and they wan- 
dered over to one corner of the room to discuss strategy. The first reaction 
of the rest of the group was “We are going to have a jam.” They dis- 
persed all over the room seeking places to hide. When one member of the 
bully’s gang put out the light, shrieks of consternation reverberated around 
the room. Fortunately, the therapist was able to put on the lights and 
averted serious trouble. In discussing their behavior, the boys admitted 
that they were carried away because the rôles were so familiar and real to 
them. 

The attitude of the boys toward group therapy was one of resistance and 
bitter hostility. Ventilation of this hostility was a regular part of many 
meetings. In some cases the whole meeting was devoted to an airing of 
gripes against the idea of attending. Although resentment and hostility 
persisted right down to the last meeting, there was some intimation that the 
therapy was reaching most of the members. The members grudgingly ad- 
mitted that there might be some value to the meetings and a few of the boys 
actually looked forward to them. Nevertheless, the tremendous resistance 
and hostility exhibited created obstacles to successful therapy. The ringing 
of a buzzer sounded the call for the beginning of the meetings but to some 
boys it generally meant a signal to hide. Many boys eluded the staff mem- 
bers’ efforts to find them. Despite these tendencies to flight all residents 
eventually showed up for the meetings. 

Interruptions by the entrance of late members served to disrupt the 
meetings. When the late member came in, he usually uttered some denun- 
the meeting, or against the staff. Often- 
times a mecting would be progressing well when a late member would BE 
charging in. In due time it became necessary to deal firmly with this situa- 
tion because, if allowed to continue, it would have presented a threat to the 
group's existence. The crisis was handled both by stern. administrative zwei 
and by the group itself. Failure to attend the meeting or persistent tardi- 
ness would mean the rescinding of certain house privileges. Regular enforce- 


ciatory statement against the leader, 
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ment of this rule contributed greatly to the dwindling of this practice of 
defection. In addition to the house rule, group pressure helped to eliminate 
this unhealthy practice. Group members who were always on time began 
to display their animosity against the late members. Group leaders used 
the strength of their position in the group as a means of controlling the 
antics of these recalcitrants. The remainder of the group worked along 
with the leaders in this respect and presented a united front against the 
errant members. How effective this approach was is demonstrated by the 
following illustration: 


Young C.W. was considered a real diehard who never attended a 
meeting on time and if he could get away with it wouldn't attend the 
meeting at all. His late entrance was always characterized by biting 
epithets and profanity. On one occasion C.B, blasted him with the charge 
that he was upsetting to the group and to shut up or get out. The 
group took up this cry and warned him to heed this advice. When 
C.W. objected to this line of attack, C.B. immediately pushed him out 
of the group and forced him to sit outside the circle of chairs. Stunned 
by this turn of events he muttered quietly to himself and gradually 
wedged his way back to his place in the circle. For some time after 
this meeting C.W. attended the meetings on time and, although he did 


not participate too much, he did not disrupt the meeting with his in- 
vectives, 


The reasons for the opposition of the boys to the group meetings are in- 
teresting. They objected to enforced attendance because as they put it 
they were “sick and tired of being pushed around.” All their lives they 
were subjected to regimentation. “We can’t call our lives our own.” Being 
forced to attend the group meetings was direct proof to them that the In? 
was a reform school. They continually asserted that the meetings wee 
worthless and that they were getting nothing out of them. They attempte 
to cajole the leader by assuring him that voluntary meetings would be more 
effective. An opportunity to test this claim was provided when the grouP 
meetings were made voluntary. Up to this point attendance was 90 to 100 
per cent effective. Usually absentees had legitimate excuses, Once the 
meetings were made voluntary attendance dwindled from 25 per cent for 
the first meeting to 10 per cent for the fourth. 


Does this intense resistance mean that the meetings were of no value? 
In an evaluation meeting conducted by the head of the Inn with the boys 
only one boy stated that he did not get anything out of the meetings. 
number of boys made positive statements about the meetings. 
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Throughout the year the question of recordings and observations was a 
serious bone of contention. Objections were exceptionally violent against 
the idea of tape recordings. In the beginning the meetings were tape 
recorded but the reaction was so hostile that it was necessary to abandon 
recording following several attempts to destroy the machine, simultaneous 
screaming and yelling to make recording impossible, and a rebellion of 
silence leaving nothing to be recorded. A compromise was devised in which 
the boys promised to participate to the best of their ability after recordings 
were eliminated. For two meetings afterwards participation was very good 
but gradually they drifted back to the previous pattern of resistance to group 
therapy. 

The boys also objected to the recording because they felt it was a method 
of spying employed by the staff. No one believed that the recordings were 
being kept confidential. ‘The following excerpt illustrates the intensity of 
these feelings: 


D—Is that thing on?” 

Therapist—Yes.” 

D—Turn it off, I ain't talking. You better turn that thing off, no- 
body ain’t talking.” 

(Several minutes of silence.) 

L—“Come on, start talking. You are making that poor little ma- 
chine run away with nothing.” 

Therapist—“Well, that isn’t too important so long as you gain some 
benefit from this group.” 

At this point the boys begin fooling around and making muffled 
sounds into the machine. One boy shouts into the machine with appro- 
priate histrionics, “You killed him, you killed him, you killed my hus- 
band”—at this point general laughter erupts from the group. After 
the laughter subsides, one boy asks— 

C—“How come everything is recorded?” 

Therapist—“Would it make any difference if you didn’t have the 
meetings recorded?” 

All the boys—“Yes.” 

Therapist—“In what way?” , 

B—“Then we wouldn't be afraid to say anything.” 

C—“Who wants everybody else to know their business? Every- 
body knows your business after they listen to the recordings.” 

Therapist—“And you think it's improper? , 

C—That’s right, no one should know our business but ourselves.” 

B—That’s right, they ain't got no right. Just because these kids are 
here and they got a record and they ain't got no mothers and fathers,’ 
(At this point he turns to the process observer and shouts.) “That's 


right, take that down about the mothers, yeh.” 
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Therapist—“Why do you think we record?” 

C—“So everybody else can know your business, that’s why you record 
it, don’t tell me you don’t.” 

Therapist—“Is that the reason?” 

C—That’s the only reason in my book. I'll probably get thrown 
out of the house in the next few days.” 

Therapist—“Anything you say in this meeting will not result in 
your being thrown out of the house.” 

C—“Oh, now you are lying.” 

A—It gets you thrown out of the house, they don’t give you another 
chance.” 

C—Everybody hears the recordings. What do they want to hear 
them for? Thats what I don’t like.” 

D—You are the psychologist, not the others, They take it the wrong 
way.” 

C—“I'm not gonna have no crummies like 
what I have got to say.” 

D—“The more they hear the worse they begin to think about us.” 


and 


hear 


A similarly resentful attitude was displayed tow: 


ard the presence of the 
process observers but not as vitriolic as against the use of tape recordings. 


Inquiries were continually made as to the reason for the observers being at 
the meeting. They wanted to know what they were writing and what they 
were going to do with the information. They threateried them, cajoled 
them, and made all sorts of overtures to get them to reveal the essence of 
their material. During all this time the process observers had a difficult 
time maintaining their composure. As the meetings progressed, the boys 
became more insistent that they find out what the process observers were 
doing. They crowded around them, peered over their shoulders, and sev- 
eral times tore the process observer sheets from their grasp. The interac- 
tion process analysis recorded with mystical symbols, arrows, numbers, and 
abbreviations bewildered the boys. One of the boys in a hurt voice declared, 
“Look they give us numbers, they must think we are prisoners.” Finally, 
the situation became unbearable and the leader requested the observers to 
feed back a report and an interpretation to the group. During the feedback 
every member was attentive and no one interrupted while the report was 
in process. At the completion of the report some boys objected and reinter- 
preted their rôles, some boasted about the way they were perceived by the 
observer, and some were angry that they were not included in the report 
and demanded that appropriate entries be made regarding their behavior 
and interaction in the group. From that time on the process observers were 


no longer threatening figures and their presence was readily accepted by the 
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group. In fact, some members developed a warm relationship with the 
observers. 

A great deal of hostility and aggre 
pist as an authority figure. Helping t 
was a continuing goal of the therapist. The relationship to authority is 
such a serious problem that these boys will probably be grappling with 
it for the rest of their lives. The bitterness and hatred voiced towards 
their parents or parent surrogates, their conception of womanhood, their 
anger expressed against the staff, their perception of the school teacher as 
a disciplinarian, and their conviction that the police officer is a brute intent 
on beating up adolescents are clues to the deep-seated nature of their an- 
tagonistic relationships to significant authority figures. As an authority fig- 
ure the therapist was eyed with a great deal of distrust and suspicion. The 
boys tested him out every step of the way. For example, they attacked him 
physically either singly or in 3 group of two or three. For several weeks 
they contrived different forms of physical coercion to test out the therapist. 
All these tricks failed because the therapist was able to handle and master 
these incidents. Insidiously at first but ultimately in open fashion there was 
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asserts that he has no problems and therefore the discussion does not apply 
Š a does the therapist handle such attitudes and behavior ? Firm con- 
trol, exercised with warmth and understanding, is crucial to successful 
therapy. Democratically oriented leadership is not clearly understood nor 
desired by these boys. Many have been subjected to unreasonable and incon- 
sistent authoritarian domination and their response patterns are geared to- 
ward this type of direction, 

Concerning denial of problems, a persistent and logical approach is neces- 
sary. Pointing out that problems exist without being devast 
couraging the boys to discuss these problems is a step th 
In the process anger, fright, and even panic may ensue. Support and reas- 
surance at this time go a long way towards alleviating these hostility and 
anxiety reactions. Although insight is not necessarily gained, there does 
develop an awareness that they do have problems which can be improved or 
solved. By the end of the year only one boy from both 
adamant in asserting that he did not h 
this one exception at one time or anoth 
pist on their individual problems. 
present their problems to the group 

Perhaps the most important t: 
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meetings progressed it w 
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figures and the possibility of identifying with them. Thus, when police 
brutality was brought up again, one boy, who voiced bitter resentment against 
the police, could recall how one police officer was very kind to him and 
actually prevented his going to court. Despite the warm relationship that 
developed, the boys had a difficult time reconciling the therapist’s rôle as an 
authority figure with their feeling that he was a nice fellow. As one boy 


expressed it, “You are not such a bad guy, but you are a psychologist; so 


you are a bastard.” 


Nevertheless, the general feeling that the therapist had some good quali- 


ties provided a basis for attacking many misconceptions held by the boys. 
Many socially unacceptable ideas were expressed naïvely but with convic- 
tion. In questioning the validity of certain ideas expressed, the therapist 
employed a form of psychic driving technique (5)- Basically, this tech- 
nique is one by which bad ideas are rejected by the therapist despite repeated 
efforts by the boys to get him to accept them as true. The rejected ideas 
are then replaced by socially acceptable ideas which are supported by specific 
examples. For example, the notions were uttered that all girls are “lays,” 
that as soon as her “tits” grow, she “doesn’t stay a virgin,” that marriage is 
for the birds, that all a girl is good for is a “one night shack job” to be tossed 
to the wolves after you are through with her. The therapist would indicate 


that the picture being presented was one-sided in picturing women as de- 


praved. He countered with such ideas as marriage is virtuous, that the 
average girl is not promiscuous, and that one can enjoy relations with girls 


without demanding sexual intercourse. 
The effectiveness of the psychic driving technique is difficult to assess at 


this moment. Some of the ideas rub off when they are hammered home re- 
peatedly. The therapist felt that psychic driving was effectively employed 
in one particular area. ‘The self-concepts of all the boys were poor. Feelings 
of worthlessness, futility, defeatism, and degradation were characteristically 
revealed. No boy was optimistic about the future. The feeling was ex- 
pressed that being confined to the Inn doomed them to failure and that 
they were not normal. The therapist pounded away at this deleterious 
picture of low self-esteem. He pointed out that since the opening of the Inn 
7,000 boys had passed through the doors and that most had adjusted success- 
fully. The assets of each boy were stressed as well as liabilities. The task 
for them was to accentuate the assets and minimize the liabilities. Several 
boys responded very well to this type of an approach and sought additional 
formation and assurance concerning their potentialities for the future. 


inform ; i 
keptical and their self-concepts remained poor. 


Others were § 
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A group code greatly influenced the group’s activity. ain 
primarily directed against the therapist, dominated the group’s thinking and 
activity. The code initially emerged as a tacit understanding. Later, it 
crystallized into overt rebellion. Efforts to disrupt the meeting took on a 
ritualistic aspect. First came the attempt to destroy the therapist through 
tests of physical strength. Next the therapist’s patience was taxed by episodes 
of property destruction. Finally, as the discussion began to roll, irrelevant 
behavior, bedlam, or periods of silence were tried. 
tuted severe tests for the therapist and at times the t 
the occasion but became exasperated. 
declare in a half jocular and h 
gist, you can’t get mad.” 
under the impetus of this dr. 
able discussion on the nature 

To side with the therapist 
sidered a cardinal sin. 


Certain values, 


These incidents consti- 
herapist did not rise to 
On these occasions the boys would 
alf cynical manner: “Hey, you are a psycholo- 
The therapist quickly regained his composure 
amatic reminder. It also stimulated some valu- 
of emotions in man. 


when the group was attacking him was con- 
A member risked social ostracism, too big a price to 
pay for a few moments of deviant expression. Bandwagon behavior was 
more typical. If recognized leaders attacked the therapist, every member 
sought to outdo the other in answering the battle cry. When such attacks 
occurred, the therapist would patiently raise certain questions and would 
offer the interpretation that perhaps the attacks were not person 
sented their hostility to authority figures in our society, Surprisingly, the 
group was able to accept this interpretation. Such sessions usually had a 
cathartic impact because of the tremendous ventilation of feelings against 
authority figures that ensued. 

One phenomenon worth n 
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group belonging 
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therapy responded more favorably to this experience. They were famil- 
iar with psychological cliches and enjoyed bandying the jargon to 
impress the therapist and to awe the other boys. One member who had 
considerable experience in group therapy at a state hospital would guide the 
others in what to say. For example, after a certain question was posed by 
the therapist, he would say, “You better shut up because he is digging” or he 
would exclaim, “This is the point where you are supposed to say that you hate 


your mother.” 

The therapist alwa 
made a great deal of difference w 
therapist. If such leadership was 
stormy and turbulent because of riv 
the presence of pro-therapist boys the mee 
were times when the therapist would not have been able to conduct a 
One such leader would raise his voice when the 
he would single out the trouble makers and dress 
them down. Another such leader would approach the therapist and ask the 
therapist, “Okay, Doc, who's goofing off?” He would then traipse all over 
p the offenders who would meekly enter the meeting. 
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of most boys. If material was discussed in which they were disinterested, 
or which was very painful, tension and acting out behavior increased. Even 
when the material was of interest, the group could tolerate only a limited 
amount of interaction before becoming restless. In many, though not all 
cases, an hour session was too long. 

Several boys presented language difficulties since they spoke little or no 
English. It was difficult to communicate adequately with these individuals. 
The great discrepancy in intellectual capacities handicapped the group in 
many ways. To some boys the material discussed was beyond their capacity 
for understanding no matter how much it was simplified. The more intel- 
lectually capable boy was incensed at the continual efforts to get the retarded 
member to understand and objected to the repetition for the sake of the 
backward members. The variety of pathological syndromes made communi- 
cation difficult. The psychoneurotics looked forward to group therapy and 
were greatly distressed at the disruptive tactics of the boys with antisocial 
problems. The boys who were personality or character disorders generally 
detested the meetings and resisted all efforts to make them conform. Their 
acting out behavior in the group reflected typical behavior performance in 
everyday living. The borderline psychotics posed still another kind of prob- 
lem. If they were not seclusive or withdrawn, then they 
pated and derived some benefit from the group therapy. 
were seclusive and withdrawn. 


actively partici- 
Otherwise they 
Finally, there were the boys in the group 
who presented simple maladjustment problems with no outstanding patho- 
logical symptoms. Basically, they tended to be good group members but 


there was always the danger of their being negatively influenced by their 
more pathological peers. 


Without doubt the meeting content was a 
perience. Subject matter under discussion stirred up intense feelings that 
the boys were not able to handle. Sometimes, they were very resentful be- 
cause it appeared as if the therapist possessed the ability to penetrate the 
innermost recesses of their minds and to find out what they 
They were awed by his interpretations and could not figur 
knew so much. On other occasions their stirred up feelings 


to seek individual help from the therapist. It w 
the loneliness, futility, 


dramatically revealed. 


potent force in the group’s ex- 


were thinking. 
e out how he 
motivated them 
as on these occasions that 
and hostility against society were strikingly and 


Here, minus bravado, they were frightened boys 
seeking help. They readily admitted that their inability to participate prop- 


erly in the group was due to their fear of violating the group code. Not 
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infrequently they apologized for their misbehavior in the group. Many 
authorities in the field of behavior problems contend that the antisocial 
youth rejects all help, making it virtually impossible for him to be treated 
constructively. These boys reached out for help but did not know how to 
do it meaningfully. 

Content discussed in the meetings had an impact that extended beyond 
the boundaries of the group. Emotionally charged feelings that emerged 
from the discussion very often resulted in all kinds of acting out behavior 
in the Inn. The staff reported that the day following group meetings was 
greatly dreaded by them because they never knew what kind of explosive 
reaction to expect. The caseworkers were often able to drain off some of 
the supercharged energy by dealing with key individuals in a casework ses- 
sion, but this approach did not always work. 


2. Content of Group Meetings 


a. Relationship to parents and parent surrogates. Tremendous bitter- 
ness was expressed against the parents. Unbelievable tales of parental mis- 
treatment were recited over and over again. Many were resentful that 
they never knew their fathers or mothers. Others were disillusioned as they 
To illustrate, one boy during a session concerned with parents 
at he did not realize until he was 10 years of 
age that all the men visiting his mother were not his uncles. To most of 
the boys “mother” was a meaningless term. They never experienced the 
warmth, love, affection, and security that a mother can give. A game called 
“house” played by the boys symbolizes the lack of respect many felt for 
their mothers. The object of the game is to surpass the others in saying 
something horrible about somebody else’s mother. They displayed great 
enthusiasm in playing the game. 

Attitudes expressed toward father were a curious mixture of hatred and 
It was difficult to forget the unreasonable beatings and domina- 
tion. The feelings of bewilderment were vividly depicted when father 
hen there was separation or divorce. They described the sen- 
sation of being left out and the great difficulties encountered when other 
boys in school or in the play area talked proudly about their fathers. Yet, 
paradoxically, they were willing to forgive father. The desire for father 
and to be like father is deep and persistent. Lack of a father deprives the 
model for successful social adjustment. It should 
n such individuals strike out against society and 


grew older. 
stated with intense feeling th 


longing. 


deserted or w 


individual of a basic rôle 
not be too surprising whe: 
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choose to identify with antisocial characters. As a consequence of the fail- 
ure to identify with father, some of these boys did not learn their mascu- 
line rôle too well and questions of masculine identification constituted a part 
of their pathological picture. 

Discussion of foster home care elicited the greatest amount of emotionally 
charged feeling. Society’s attempt to provide parental surrogates was thor- 
oughly denounced. Only one boy had any kind words for his foster parents. 
Reasons for this entrenched antagonism were many. To some boys there 
could be no substitutes for their real parents. These boys tenaciously in- 
dulged in heartbreaking phantasy that someday their parents would welcome 
them home again. If their parents were deceased, they refused to besmirch 
the reverence of their memory by allowing themselves to call the foster 
parents “mother” and “father.” 

Other motives for animosity are related directly to such situational fac- 
tors as repeated shifting of boys from one foster home to another. With in- 
tense acrimony one boy expounded on his 32 foster homes, his feeling of 
personal disorganization with each transfer, and what it meant to be with- 
out roots. The boys also complained that they never felt welcome as mem- 
bers of the family and that their lot was to live a submarginal existence out- 
side the family circle. Some boys felt that foster Parents accepted them 
because they needed money but were unwilling to give truly of themselves 
in return. Some felt that they were exploited by their foster parents who 
needed a cheap source of slave labor. The negative feelings expressed by 
the boys clearly reveal the necessity for a more careful appraisal and selec- 
tion of foster homes. 

b. Relationship with other authority figures. Because of lack of proper 
parental training these boys never had the opportunity to develop respect 
for authority. In fact rebelliousness and hostility to 


tense that remedying the situation would probably 
effort. 


authority were so in- 


require a lifetime of 
In the group rebellious attitudes towards authority persisted right 
down to the last meeting of the year. 


The vigorous objection to attending 
the meetings, the 


hostility expressed toward the staff, the therapist, and 
other authority figures reflected the nature of resistance against authority- 


The staff was the object of a great deal of criticism. A good share of the 
attack against the staff was undoubtedly for cathartic release. On the other 
hand some of the criticisms had a factual basis. The chief grievance was 
the staff’s inconsistency in dealing with their problems. Some felt that such 
inconsistency left the boys on the horns of a dilemma and made consistent 
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was much more effective: to hold “kangaroo court,” select the supposed 
offender, pass judgment, and then beat him to a pulp. Stealing in the com- 
munity was considered a laudable activity. To get caught was unfortunate. 
Heroes were found among the famous thieves. The Brink’s gang were con- 
sidered tops until they were apprehended. For those who were unlucky 
enough to be robbed or injured or killed, there was no feeling of sorrow. 
There were few pangs of remorse and stirrings of conscience over their 
actions. This was well exemplified by the boy who was asked if he felt bad 
because he split an innocent person’s head with a brass knuckle. He replied, 
“Why should I feel bad, it wasn’t my head that was split open?” 

The motives for stealing were intriguing. Money was not necessarily the 
sole or main element. To some stealing was due to a frightening inner 
compulsion over which they had no control. To others stealing was a 
means of getting recognition. Basking in the public limelight was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Some were angry against their parents, foster parents, or other 
authority figures, and they wanted to hurt these people. Others engaged 
in stealing because it was carried on by their gang, and they could not afford 
to be “chicken.” Stealing gave a sense of accomplishment and success to 
some which was noticeably lacking in their lives. To them stealing was 
a means of proving to themselves that they were somebody. Finally, the 
boys agreed that stealing as a dangerous and forbidden adventure was an 
exhilarating experience. 

e. Sex. Discussion on sex was a main source of preoccupation in the 
groups. The sex impulse was a mysterious and potent force which was 
vaguely understood and about which there were many misconceptions. ‘The 
concept of womanhood was a derogatory one. In view of the fact that most 
of these boys never developed a relationship with mother, it is not too 
surprising that they had negative and distorted perceptions of the opposite 
sex. A girl was someone to lay in a one-night “shack up” stand and then 
to be discarded. When you get that feeling again, you look for another girl 
and the promiscuous behavior pattern is repeated. Such brash statements 
often reflected peer group boasting, not personal experience. Marriage 
was inconceivable because living with the same woman over a period of time 
was difficult to visualize. Despite these general conceptions of womanhood, 
some boys did attempt to make a distinction between their steady girl friends 
and the promiscuous girl. However, the cynics placed these boys under 
heavy attack asserting that if they were not “laying their steadies,” then 
somebody else was doing it. 
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had been especially obnoxious went into the military service. When he 
came back on a short leave, he praised both the Inn and his group psycho- 
therapy experience as having helped prepare him for service. 

In making an assessment of a group experience it is advisable to secure 
the judgment of the participants. To accomplish this purpose a group 
evaluation session was held in the absence of the therapist. The group 
agreed that they did get something out of the project. As one boy stated 
it: “I think the kids have gotten something out of this. Even the kids who 
goofed off a lot in here got something out of it. They just don’t want to say 
it.’ Another boy corroborated this thought in the following manner: 
“Everyone got something but not all of em liked it.” The chief complaint 
was against compulsory attendance. Yet when the meetings became vol- 
untary, attendance dropped significantly. An appropriate comment was 
offered by one of the boys when he affirmed that he used to get a lot out 
of the group meetings when he had to attend them. By making these ses- 
sions required it took the onus off the boy of violating the unwritten peer 
group code of resistance to attending the group sessions. This ability to 
recognize the value of group therapy but inability to follow through when 
left to their own devices is a further substantiation of the importance of pre- 
scribed attendance. The authors cannot agree with Konopka (14) who 
feels that help with the emotions can only be given through voluntary par- 
ticipation and where the individual is willing to involve himself in the proc- 
ess. In contrast Wollan (37) has described the Citizenship Training Group 
set up by the Boston Juvenile Court in which good results for all group 
activities were attained through required attendance. The therapist's view 
is that a firm approach coupled with warmth and understanding does bring 
about ego involvement and emotional growth. Constructive change occurs 
despite protests to the contrary. In the evaluation sessions when one or two 
of the boys declared that the project was useless, the rest of the group chal- 
lenged this assertion so vigorously that the dissidents were compelled to 
retract their statements and admit they received some benefits. 

Specifically, in what ways did the boys feel that they benefited from 
group therapy? One benefit was the recognition that others had similar 
problems and that they were not alone in their suffering. As a result some 
felt less hostile against the world and were comforted by the knowledge 
that their problems were not peculiar to them. In this respect group therapy 
has an advantage over individual psychotherapy because it would be very 
difficult to communicate the commonality of problems in individual sessions. 
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group took over and called the boy in for questioning. When pressure was 
placed upon him, he quickly declared that he was sorry that he missed the 
meeting. Furthermore, he tried to assure the boys that his non-attendance 
should be considered an isolated incident and that it would not occur again. 

In addition to the above benefits mentioned by the boys the therapist noted 
others. There was an increasing awareness of the need to fulfill their 
obligations and responsibilities. This was accomplished through emphasis 
on regularity and by compulsory attendance. Some support developed for 
the therapist’s point of view that not too much is gained by having antisocial 
characters as models for identification. There was evidence that some of 
the boys were beginning to identify with the therapist. Later in the sessions 
the group agreed that it was proper to confide their problems to the therapist. 
The group experience stimulated all the boys to seek out the therapist pri- 
vately to discuss their problems and to admit they needed help. In several 
instances constructive therapeutic plans crystallized as a result of these pri- 
vate sessions. 

The group was an excellent medium for dealing with complaints against 
the Inn and its staff. In their own evaluation session the boys felt that the 
group meetings were responsible for bringing about some improvement in 
the food and an increase in outside activities. The group experience con- 
tributed to an improvement in verbal expression. The boys found it diffi- 
cult to express themselves. In therapy sessions they were compelled to spell 


out and clarify their thoughts in order to communicate more effectively. 
There was a noticeable increase in ability to concentrate. Even when the 
boys were interested in discussing an area of interest, their attention span 
was limited, and after extended discussion they became irritable, restless, 
and disruptive. Toward the end of the year there were numerous meetings 
in which the group was able to maintain active participation over the entire 
hour. Finally, the content of the meetings served to generate interest among 
the boys. This was especially true of the films. 


4. Implications and Recommendations 


Any group experience has implications beyond the immediate group itself. 
It may be worthwhile to examine some of these implications and to make 
recommendations based upon them. 

One year of therapy barely scratches the surface in dealing with behavior 
problems which are so deeply rooted. To attain maximum effectiveness 
group therapy should be extended over a longer period of time. Further- 
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group therapy may be of value in treatment. These drugs have been ex- 
ceptionally effective with psychotics who show hostile and hyperactive be- 
havior similar to that of our boys. If affect is lessened, then maybe the back- 
bone of resistance to group therapy can be broken and affect-laden content 
easier to deal with. 

Finally the staff needs to work diligently and tirelessly toward helping the 
boys improve their relationships with authority figures and toward helping 
them improve their self-concepts. The writers are convinced that help in 
these two areas is basic to attacking successfully the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and similar behavior disorders. In their implementation of 
these objectives the staff members must be not only warm and understanding 
but must adopt a consistent, firm, and structured approach. In this con- 
nection a sex education program is an absolute necessity. The naive, dis- 
torted views that these boys have on sex are bound to get them into trouble. 
In addition it would help to give them proper perspective on motherhood 
and womanhood. ‘The staff must also help these boys regain their faith in 
human relations in order that every resident of the Inn may take his rightful 
place in our democratic society. Before these boys can take their places in 
such a society, they must first learn to discharge their responsibilities and to 
conform to social norms while at the same time learning to exercise their 
individual rights as citizens of a democracy. 


F. Meertincs WITH THE Starr: ORGANIZATION OF THE GROUP 


In a therapeutic community each staff member is regarded as a therapist- 
Although differences in function and skill exist, no hard or fast line is 
drawn between professional and non-professional personnel in defining their 
therapeutic effects on the patient. Jones (13) and Greenblatt (11) em- 
phasize the importance of nursing personnel in working with the hospitalized 
psychiatric patient. Peffer (23) describes the therapeutic rôle of the ad- 
ministrative worker supervising the patient on a work assignment. Since 
all staff members of the Inn, including the handyman and the cook, were 
considered to be therapists in their contacts with the boys, it was essential 
for them to increase their knowledge and understanding of the boys, of 
themselves, and of the many complex interpersonal factors which were at 
work in the relationships between the staff and the boys, between staff 
members, and between the boys themselves. The staff meetings were organized 
for this purpose and also to help integrate the activities of all staff members 
by providing a meeting at which any staff member could speak up about any- 
thing of concern to himself or to others, 
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Towards the end of the session he would take a few minutes to summarize 
the discussion and to draw some tentative conclusions. He would then allow 


time for discussion of his comments and the introduction of any new ma- 


terial or viewpoints by other members of the group. 

The content covered during the meetings can be summarized in terms of 
topics. First there was the clarification of the purpose of the project and 
of the meetings. The rationale of the project, what we were attempting 


to accomplish, the reason for having group sessions with the staff, and the 
defining of therapeutic rôles for staff members were discussed during the 
first sessions. ‘The emphasis was on orienting the staff members to their new 
roles and on attempting to integrate these with the functions they had 
performed prior to this project and which they would continue to perform. 
At this point many questions were raised concerning the project and the new 
roles. Anxiety and concern over their adequacy as therapists were mani- 
fested during the early meetings. Some resistance was encountered in the 
form of skepticism about the value of the approach. The desire was voiced 
to stick to the previous way of functioning. There was general criticism 
of the Inn, the boys, and other staff members. At the same time there was 
a widespread feeling that something new should be tried and a willingness 
to try out new techniques in spite of anxiety and doubts about them. 

After this preliminary period of orientation and of becoming familiar with 
group process through discussion, the group proceeded to a consideration of 
several cases. Each staff member in any way concerned with the treatment 
of the boy being evaluated presented his report. The caseworkers from the 
referring agency would discuss the reasons for referral and their relation- 
ship to the boys. All staff members participated in the discussion following 
the reports and the integrative summary by the consultant. An attempt 
was made to generalize from the case material to the treatment of all the 
boys in the house. Illustrative examples for specific kinds of behavior were 
cited. The scope of the meeting was broadened to consider the probems 
of other boys. Specific therapeutic responsibilities for staff members were 
developed. ‘The group therapist working with the boys would join the 
group following his meeting with the boys and feed back pertinent informa- 
tion to the group without violating confidences. His remarks and presenta- 
tion of the viewpoint of the boys would stimulate further discussion and con- 
siderable reaction from staff members as well as direct their attention to 
matters of concern to the boys. He in turn would become familiar with the 
attitudes and feelings of the staff on the same issues. 
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and treatment of personality disorders in boys, with particular emphasis on 
trait and sociopathic personality disturbances. The differentiation between 
the psychopath and psychotic was discussed. Finally the question of permis- 
siveness versus control, the handling of the boys’ negative reactions to 
authority, and the matter of consistency were investigated by the group with 
numerous applications being made to the current situation and to selected 
boys. The interlocking functions of staff were seen more clearly. Insight 
was gained into the significant effects upon the boys’ behavior of seemingly 
commonplace interactions between a staff member and a boy. There was 
also an increased interest in the motivations of certain acts of the boys. A 
greater attempt was made to comprehend the underlying significance of such 
acts and their relationship to the total situation. In some instances this 
led to a more active approach to dealing with the boy, thus translating into 
action the concepts discussed in group meetings. During the final meetings 
some observations were made concerning the gains and shortcomings of the 
program. The group was now much more aware of the magnitude of the 
problems with which it was dealing, the needs of the boys, some of the ways 
and techniques of meeting these needs, and finally the place of each staff 
member in the treatment program. In this respect the group meetings were 
felt to have served a positive purpose though much remained to be done in 
applying the ideas to the actual treatment process itself. 


G. VERO 
1. Organization 


There are three groups of boys at the Goodwill Inn: The boy who is g0- 
ing to school on a regular educational program; the boy who is finished 
with school and working on a regular job; and the boy who is neither in 
school nor employed, because he is emotionally disturbed or through parental 
neglect has lost contact with any regularity of functioning within the com- 
munity. The VERO program is most concerned with these latter boys- 
They are all in need of a formalized program which will give them disci- 
pline and regularity. This must take place in a framework within which 
they can function and operate toward goals which are comprehensible not 
only to the therapists but also to them. Hence the VERO program within 
the house functions five hours a day, five days a week to achieve these objec- 
tives. All programs for all residents are codrdinated with the VERO pro- 
gram. Boys who are in the process of being transferred from one school 
to another are given special VERO activities within the Inn to keep them 
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abreast of school work which they would otherwise miss while waiting to be 
transferred to a school in the vicinity of the Inn. 

The VERO program in the therapeutic community functioned within five 
a akarian physical, industrial, occupational, and vocational. 
: he resources available for these programs were furnished with- 
7 the building of the Goodwill Inn. A shop was available for woodwork- 
ing and metalworking classes. A room which contained electrical and radio 
supplies was used for instruction. On the sixth floor of the Goodwill Inn 
ed for the physical education program. On the sec- 
ond floor was a large, well-lighted recreational room and a second room 
which was later to serve for classes, occupational therapy, and group meet- 
ings. In the basement of the Goodwill Inn were two bowling alleys. 

There were six staff members available at the outset of the project. The 
Director of Educational Programs was coördinator for the VERO program. 
To him fell the responsibility of providing instruction for all the academic 
subjects which might be required by any of the boys. The housemother 
served as instructor in basic personal cleanliness, housekeeping, and the like 
using a special room set aside for her quarters. The maintenance man in- 


structed the boys in carpentry, plumbing, and metalwork. To the chef 
might possibly be interested in or, who would 
chen and dining room. A well-meaning jovial 
ere untrained in working with people 


was a gym which was us 


man, he and the maintenance man W 

but willing to work with any boy assigned to them. 
The Director of the Group 

tional films, contacts for special educati 

no instructing during the daytime VERO program. 

activities of the VERO program were carried out by 


physical education background. Activities 1n the gym range ënger 
exercises to competitive activities. Two occupational therapy students V 


assigned the task of developing an occupational therapy program. Ka a 
tivity was held weekly and eventually proved to be the most eet 5 j e? 
VERO program. Not long after the project had been under way 


ired: -illeg woodwork- 
additional part time staff people were acquired: one for skillec pert 
d electrical work; 3 second for Wo0 carving. 


ing, metalwork. radio, an nti is expertness 
AD , = Wednesday afternoons and in time by his exp 
atter came The consultants tested 


attracted ia great deal of ees? he Goodwill Inn 
and interviewed individually eac eer e më 


and wrote prescriptions for their progt@ 


ided materials, educa- 


to VERO but did 


boy who was t 
ms with reco 
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activities for each boy. These prescriptions served as the basis for activity 
assignments. 

Instructional periods were scheduled from 8:30 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. An 
attempt was made to satisfy basic emotional needs as well as to prepare the 
boy for an adequate social and occupational adjustment in the community. 
To achieve these goals an integrated treatment plan was necessary. Each 
of the following activities to be described below made important contribu- 
tions to integration of treatment. 

a. The gym program. Specific aims in this area included general body 
conditioning, release of aggression and hostility through constructive channels, 
satisfying needs for masculine identification, and the learning of new skills 
for leisure time enjoyment. The need to be physically fit for daily living 
is well recognized. The conservation and proper utilization of energy is 
absolutely essential to cope with modern pressures. Gym activities are an 
excellent medium for the discharge of hostile feelings. Overt and latent 
hostility were characteristic of most of the boys in the Inn. An intensive 
session of bag punching or heavy expenditure of energy through such 
activities as medicine ball passing and weight lifting contributed greatly to 
reduction of tension and made the boys amenable to other services in the Inn. 

A brief comment needs to be made about competitive activities for the boys 
at the Inn. The chief values of competitive activities lie in the opportunities 
for wholesome give and take and for team participation. However, since 
a goodly proportion of the boys were of the lone wolf type with a definite 
lack in social skills, especially in their ability to tolerate frustration and 
defeat, competitive act 


vities had to be used with caution. A boy was not 
encouraged to engage in competition unless he was ready for it. 

b. The educational program. ‘This program was divided into two phases 
and included a group and an individual educational program, ‘The group 
program was devoted principally to current events. Specific aims in this 
area included keeping the Inn residents abreast of what is going on in the 
world today, providing an opportunity for socializing and uncovering latent 
talent that could be referred to the individual educational program for 
further development. Exposing the boys to current events constituted a daily 
exercise in preparation for citizenship. Current events also had the function 
of keeping the boys reality oriented. Illusions were shattered, for example, 
every time a prominent criminal or gang was apprehended by the police. 
It helped to reinforce the idea that crime does not pay, that orice a crime 
is committed, the criminal becomes a hunted person unel his capture by law 
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The current events classes were conducted on an in 
rege: me ] ; As with competitive activities this pro- 
Fell 4 ies for certain social skills to be learned in the course of 
zë : aor se o 
Ka » such as listening and respecting the other fellow’s point of vi 
EES a contribution to tł ö i i pe 
Pie eee he group, cooperative planning and sharing 
see events class gave valuable clues to an individual’s needs and 
sts as wW s i i iliti i 
io yale: well as some idea of his capabilities. Alertness on the part of 
á embers res i indivi i i 
abers resulted in some individuals being referred to the individual 


educational program. 
T E A) A . 
he individual educational progr 


tem d i 

e pted to deal with those boys who were 
ng, writi i i Wi i 

, Writing, and arithmetic. Without these basic skills an individual would 


b ae F 
ie g ae p a a oul 
e ee ep p i cer itself w ep stu lies for academic credits. 
ën on f geg u atten sc ec, „then studies were carried on within 
Sg - : here was close cooperation with the Boston school system in this 
SC, Am addition corresponden ed. Thus, it was 
possible to maintain these boys at the same level as their peers. When they 
were ready to reënter school, it could be done without loss of academic stand- 
ing. A final aspect of the individual educational program concerned itself 


wi e ` E 
: th developing potential when a latent talent or special interest was un- 
e 9 
vered. For example, one boy d some aptitude in 


showed an interest an 
working with business machines. Arrangements were made to have him 
take a course in the operation of business machines in the community. 

P Occupational therapy- Specific aims in occupational therapy included 
stimulating of interest, encouraging expression of creative potential, de- 
veloping a feeling of confidence, worth, and accomplishment, and providing 
for prevocational exploratio Occupational therapy is 3 useful medium 
for stimulation of interest. ys displayed an 


almost lethargic 
attitude toward activities, lacking desire pate in any 


thing. Through 
skillful manipulation by the occupational therapists interest was engendered 
in all the boys. This w ause uld be offered at any 


projects CO 
level of simplicity oF complexity th the boy’s ability and interest. 
Furthermore, working intently on Jer the kind and 


jal und 
understanding supervision of the the SIM 


enforcing agencies 
forr i 
mal and group discussion basis. 


am had several aspects. First it at- 
deficient in the three Ria: read- 


ce courses were utiliz 


n. 
Some of the bo 
to partici 


zas possible bec: 
in line wi 
inanimate mater! 


ased the threat th 


rapists decre 


personal relations had for some of these boys. 
ssion of creative potential is a most important phase of 
With some boys it was 


Encouraging expre 
occupational therapy 


e skillfully done. 


and must b 
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necessary not only to stimulate interest but to carry out an exploratory 
process to discover special abilities. In other cases opportunity had to be 
provided for personal gratification before energies could be redirected so 
that they would be expressed in a more social and constructive way. Obvi- 
ously if the first two phases described above were realized, then the individual 
would develop a feeling of confidence, worth, and accomplishment. Success- 
ful accomplishment was extremely important from a therapeutic point of 
view because the self-concepts of all these boys were poor. A great deal of 
work needed to be done to help these boys alter their self-concepts. Success- 
ful accomplishment in projects contributed to the development of a more 
positive picture of themselves. 

d. Shop work. The aims in the area of shop work were similar to those 
of occupational therapy. In addition, shop work was geared toward specific 
occupational training. For example, if a boy showed an aptitude for car- 
pentry, he would be taught basic carpentry skills. Since the facilities in shop 
work were limited at the Inn, other resources were also utilized. Thus, 
an expanded training program was possible. 

e. Industrial therapy. Specifically the aims in this area included increas- 
ing the boy’s tolerance for work, heiping him to develop good work habits, 
and to relate to a work supervisor as an authority figure. There were some 
boys who did no work at all, and there were others whose work tolerance 
varied from one hour to almost a full day. The objective was to get them 
all to be able to work a full eight-hour day. This meant that in some cases 
there was an initial task of overcoming inertia. After that the task was 
that of establishing a conditioning process ‘that would eventually lead to an 
eight-hour working day. Besides work conditioning, the developing of good 
work habits was also of basic importance. This included such matters aS 
reporting to work on time, not leaving until the job is finished, doing 3 job 
properly, displaying initiative and ability to codperate with others. Unless 
such work habits are instilled into the boys, the chances of their holding onto 
a job in the community will be poor. There is sufficient evidence to Cor- 
roborate this point as demonstrated by the difficulties that some of the boys 
have in retaining their jobs in the community. 

Learning to relate to a work supervisor as an authority figure is part and 
parcel of the over-all problem most of these boys have in their relationship 
to significant authority figures. Involved here is the ability to take instruc” 
tions, to take orders, and to take criticism without getting emotionally 
charged in an aggressive way. Because these boys have been unable tO 
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es es to significant authority figures, this area is crucial and 

Së e 

ted intensive house effort was requ! ed to deal with this problem 


2. Critique 


W! 

Mi aed E program? Initially, the program showed great 

re es Oé? but gradually it bogged down. With the 

nan School pational therapy, which always had six to 12 boys attending, 

as very poor. Not infrequently none were present for the 
ere only one or two. Generally there was a 


scheduled activity or there w 
much isi e i 
ar too permissive attitude toward the boys attending activities. This was 
ir i g 
ect contrast to the compulsory attendance required for group therapy. 


Takin d 

Se? g such contrary positions on two activities which theoretically are of 

r d A S 

value was an inconsistency soon noted by the boys. It was difficult 
s allowed to exist especially since 


to imagine why such permissiveness wa’ 

some of the boys were taking courses involving academic credit. Another 
as that of interruptions. Da caseworker or someone 
else wanted to see the boy, he was taken out of the activity without prior 
notice, This sort of practice was detrimental in that it made continuity 
difficult, Such actions also tended to destroy the sense of obligation and 
responsibility of the boy toward the activity and tended to minimize its im- 
portance. Under these circumstances many of the boys felt that they could 


come and go as they pleased. 
Inability to develop 3 varied and interesting program to some exten 
tributed to the general lethargy that existed at times. For example, some 
i { having their current events program 


boys complained that 

consist of the reading 0 The lack of follow through 

on instruction was 3 serio Needs would become evident, pro- 

grams in relation to the need would be developed, but unfortunately the 

plans would not materialize oF there would be a great delay in carrying out 
t read and plans 


the prescribed program- one boy could no 
were made for him to Te reading instruction. However, there was a 


ceive rea 
delay of several weeks befor o was initiated. The delay 


e reading inst 

resulted in the boys’ becoming suspicious an 
A similar lack of follow through was note of th 
Careful and selective placement based upon 3 of liabilities and 
assets was not carried out. Instead, 3 boy was t out on his own 
to see what he could do about getting 4 job. Occasionally placements were 
arranged through contacts made by 4 staff member. Although there was 


disrupting factor W 


t con- 


us matter. 


g our sincerity. 
d in the placement of the boys. 
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follow up on the job, it was insufficient. Clearly, a well organized guidance, 
counseling, and placement program is necessary for such boys. 


The most serious defections occurred in regard to a general lack of en- 
forcement of regulations concerning tidiness, getting up on time, and at- 
tendance at activities. Dwelling upon such matters may seem picayune, but 
attention to these trivial details is the mark of a well-ordered person. It is 
a sort of habit training absolutely essential to the successful treatment of 
these boys. (For later development see page 104.) 


In comparing the VERO program with the rest of the programs at the 
Inn, it must be considered the weakest link in the project. 


This program 
is most in need of correction. 


There is a great need for an adequate re- 
habilitation program for such boys and the VERO prog 


ram should play a 
strategic réle. 


That it did not do so except for the occupational therapy 


and wood carving projects was most unfortunate in the study. 


3. Evening Group Work? 


Until 1949 the evening program was conducted as part of the settlement 
house activities of the Youth and Children’s Center (YCC) at Morgan 
Memorial with more emphasis on large-scale game nights than on purely 
residential activities. This was unsatisfactory because there was friction 


between the residents and the young people from the community. Some un- 


desirable young people from the community were exerting a negative influ- 


ence on the residents. Since the residents at that time had late leaves until 
9:00 P.M., few availed themselves of the activities, preferring to hang out 
in the streets. Both Programs seemed to be better served by separation. 
With removal of the community program from the Goodwill Inn, more em- 
phasis was placed on group activities which could best help the resident boys 
to become better members of the community. Groups developed around the 


interests of several or individual boys. Boys were required to be in by six 
o'clock for Participation in the evening programs. 


operated closely with the caseworkers to understand better the boys with 
whom they were working. The objectives were to find the kinds of activity 
best suited to the boys’ individual needs and to Provide activities of interest 
to the average teen-age boy. 


The group workers co- 


The evening activities arise out of U 
tion for the boys to plan and carry 


NESCO which Provides an organiza- 
out their own activities, 


The committee 


3Written by Royden C. Richardson, Director of Group Work. 
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cisms and suggestions for im- 


meets on a semimonthly basis and makes criti 
sible the plans made by the 


proving the present program As far as po! 
VI g the present program. s far as pos: 
Comm i ollow: 

nmittee are carried out. he program is as follows: 


Monday 7:00- 8:00 P.M. Group Sessions 
Television for those n i i 
8:00- 9:30 P.M. Movies a EN 
Pool 
Television 
9:30-10:00 P.M. Snacks 
Television 
Tuesday 7:00- 9:30 P.M. Gym 
Shop 
Pool 
Bowling 
Swimming 
9:30 P.M. Snacks 


Wednesday 1:00- 9:30 p.m. Television 
Informal Gym 


3:00 p.m. Glee Club 
9:30 P.M. Snacks 


Thursday 7:30- 9:30 PM. Gym 
Dancing Class 


Television 
Pool 
9:30 P.M. Snacks 


Friday 8:00-10:45 P.M. Dance 
Snacks included in program 


Television 
Late Leaves 
9:30 P.M. Snacks 
Sunday 7:00 P.M. Youth Fellowship Meeting 
Television 


Saturday 


9:30 P.M. Snacks 
s grown out 


vision set ha 
Seldom does 


ed around the tele 
elevision avidly. 

this activity warrant staff supervision except for an occasional argument 
regarding the selection of a program to be viewed by the group. Average 
attendance at this activity runs between three and 10. The “blood and 
guts” shows are the most popular, with suspense and intrigue running a 
close second. In the world of fantasy, programs that pertain to home life, 
e.g., “December Bride,” have 4 peculiar fascination. The commercials have 

a marked increase in the 


produced a singular effect on some boys by inducing 


The program that has center 
of the boys’ own interests. All boys follow t 
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use of many of the patent medicines—especially those which bring about 
“relief” and “all day happiness.” 

The moving picture programs have been used for the most part during 
the past year as an instrument of control. The group therapy sessions have 
seemed to stimulate the boys into restless, destructive behavior and made the 
remainder of Monday evening programs a very hard one to control or plan 
for. Through the UNESCO it was decided that movies might provide 
the necessary appeal to combat these attitudes. The group decided to have 
a feature film on alternate weeks and on the other weeks to use the free films 
made available to us through industrial and educational institutions. On 
the nights of the free or sponsored films an alumnus brought in different 
talent from the surrounding areas and provided, in a limited way, profes- 
sional entertainment. This kind of activity kept the boys together and the 
universality of its appeal insured 100 per cent attendance for the most part. 
One of the boys ran the projector. Judgment by some of the vocal boys 
on the quality of the movies on these evenings was related to the size of 
the women’s breasts or buttocks and the amount of destruction accomplished 
by the male actors. The cartoons offered much in the way of relaxation on 
these evenings as they provided a vista of make-believe. There was a tend- 
ency for the group to be somewhat rowdy at this activity. In particular 
the older group of boys seemed to be more outwardly affected by the group 
sessions and were aggressive in their behavior. The kinds of behavior in 
which they engaged were difficult to contain within this setting. 


Pool sessions were provided three evenings a week, with two pool tables 


being used to capacity at all times. Pool was very popular. Often boys 


wanted to play when there was no supervision available. Permission was 
usually granted but the result was the wholesale destruction of equipment. 
The pool room was closed for the last quarter of the season because pool 
balls were being thrown through our neighbors’ windows. 

The gym program was attended on a voluntary basis by interested boys, 
generally the more muscular and aggressive ones. Occasionally some of the 
less athletic boys would use the gym when the more aggressive group was 
not around. The aggressive group formed a clique and dominated areas 
of the group life other than the gymnasium. This particular clique centered 
most of its loyalty around the gym instructor and the instructor had de- 
veloped a certain amount of rapport with the group. 

Bowling was entirely unsupervised and was not particularly popular. The 
UNESCO committee recommended at one point that new pins be purchased. 
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This was : 
af te Stee et a short period there was some increase in the use 
wimmi z d : 

Bee — Weg Leer? CS a week at the local YMCA. The 

oe tie, ep t d Sex Associates trained in education. 

eer EE pport wit many boys and with a few he was 
in helping them over most difficult periods. Thi ivi 

was well attended. It is int i + : gan 

ess s interesting to note that it was made up primarily 

ng e = were not part of the clique that found its home in the 

ch ba e ei articipation 1n this program was at a high level. One of 

adh one A h SE of this program was that it took place outside of 

Te cles i the boys temporarily away from the Inn setting. 

ie oe described in detail in another section of the report, has 

ee a eal to enrich the program with its rehearsals, concerts, tours, 
one activity which developed a tradition and sustained itself 

{ disciplined energy- 

UNESCO because it was felt that many boys 

result of inability to dance. 

was well attended 


b Së S 
y requiring a certain amount 0 

A dancing class was started by 
y 3 S 5 
vere not attending the Friday night dances as 4 


Go dancing class, led by girls from 3 nearby university, 
y all the boys in the house whether they could dance or not. The program 


itself was able to maintain the interest of the boys. The girls who were the 


l ` e 
eaders received a great dea ction and put themselves 


h 1 of personal satisfa! 
K oleheartedly into it. The boys who participated responded with a great 
eal of enthusiasm. It was generall 


y felt that this was a wholesome activity 
in that our boys could have 2 good time and come 


into contact with gitls 

who were dignified and at the same time friendly. ! 
_The Friday night dances, sponsored by the local church youth group, Pro- 
vide a program for both community young people and the residents of Good- 


will Inn, This program has a limited appeal to the residents because it falls 
ich late leaves are and the boys are more 


permitted 
The community group, made up primarily 
y D strongly involved in the 
xcept for an occasional 


Program and present 

fight or indulgence in drinking. Many former Goodwill Inn boys living in 

the community attend the dances also. Some boys are difficult to handle but 

present little trouble after having been given areas of responsibility. For 

instance, one purchases; cares for, and plays the records for the dance while 
i acities they Te 


another is responsible for se In their poet rer? 
strain themselves and make ablishe š 


on an evening on wh 
anxious to be out of the Inn. 


of young Negroes from the surr 
s little difficulty i 
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The music played is primarily “rhythm and blues” which in itself poses 
a problem as it is quite suggestive sexually. Mixing the music and keeping 
the room adequately lighted prevents incidents. Another control is dress. 
Girls must wear skirts. Boys are not allowed to wear dungarees. Pressed 
pants are required. Outside clothing must be checked. The carrying out 
of the program is mainly in the hands of the young people with adequate 
staff coverage at the admitting point where trouble makers for the most part 
are stopped. 

On Sunday evening the Youth Fellowship of the Church of All Nations 
used the lobby for its weekly meetings of a devotional, recreational, and 
social nature. All activities came to a standstill for the program. The boys 
protested it by refusing to attend. The program has been moved to another 
building. A few boys attend mainly to get an extra night out. This activity 
is organized by people from the community and many of our boys feel out 
of place in it. 

Formal activities come more or less to a standstill on week-ends. Many 
of the boys go home or have outside interests. The population of the house 
is relatively small. The senior staff member who is on duty is responsible 
for week-end activities. Games, phonograph records, radio, television, and 
pool are available. It is up to the discretion of the staff person how and 
when to administer them. Week-ends are usually very quiet. 

There have been many informal group sessions which have evolved around 
card games, conversations, and the like. In these informal relationships many 
good times were had and fruitful associations between boys and staff estab- 
lished. These activities seemed at times to be of more value than the more 
formal activities. Confidences were established and means of communication 
were discovered by both boys and staff. 

Our housemother has proven to be a very valuable part of the group work 
program. Her main job in the activity program is the providing of informal 
non-threatening relationships. She has inspired many small activities and 
through them she has been able to administer a great deal of comfort. On 
Thursday afternoons she has served tea to the boys and staff. The boys could 
invite their friends or agency social workers. Through the efforts of this 
housemother the word “mother” has gained finer meaning in the minds of 
many boys as illustrated by the number of return trips by alumni to see 
“Mom” and the large number of letters she receives. 

Also important in these informal group sessions is the rôle of the Goodwill 
Associates whose activities were discussed in a previous section. 


gc 
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ege eege instruction in the use of tools and assistance 
ge ge a s was carried on during the evening program. Although 
SR ar, it attracted some of the isolates. 
PP igen ch every evening occurrence, first were provided by the cook. 
T CO felt that they were not adequate and asked to plan and 
The snacks were looked on with greater 
ease in the waste of food and greater 
The boys generally liked to be in 
med to carry with it a degree of 


prepare them each evening itself. 
favor from this point on. There was a decr: 
interest in the quality of the servings. 
the group that prepared the snacks as it see 
prestige and authority. 

; The research project itself help 
tions were of particular value in 


ed the group work program. The prescrip- 
aii l value helping the worker come to an understand- 
j ning the direction in which a boy’s activity needed to be oriented. 
n the activity program boys were not required to attend specific activities 
but encouraged to participate in those activities regarded by the therapist as 

ere achieved. They fell 


best for them. On the whole the goals of the program Wi 
idual staff persons fell down and did not fulfill their 


ccomplishments were found through the 
point that the residents 
Hem in the total pro- 
for the boys’ actions. 
Policy was often in- 
ties were not 


down mainly where indiv 
obligations. ‘The most significant a 
workings of the UNESCO committee, It was at this 
participated to the greatest extent. The greatest pro 
gram was the apparent lack of discipline and limits 


They were often able to keep the house in turmoil. 
uations which arose. Staff responsibili 


always clearly defined. The boys themselves should have had an even 
greater share in the planning and carrying out of the evening program. The 
use of boys as supervisors can be a great advantage. Finally activities should 


be established which get the boys outside the Inn more often. 


H. THE 


Lk Introduction 


There has been little research into the selection of bo 
from resident programs of the kind offered at the Inn. t 
of delinquency have found differences between delinquent and nondelinguent 
boys for a variety of personality’ and background varis _ The Gluecks 
(10) found five significant social variables and five PS} atric behavior 

at levels high 


variables which differentiated delinquents from nondelinquents wc) 
enough to be of predictive These referred mainly to relationships 


a : ies to SU estibility ad- 
with parents, cohesiveness tendencie gE ? 


adequate to handle sit 


RESEARCH Project 


ys who could benefit 
Studies in the area 


value. 
of the family, 
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venturous, and acting out behaviors. Shulman (31) found that delinquent 
boys in common with lower class children early detected vast differences 
between their aspirations and opportunity to attain them. He focused 
on the frustration and physical deprivation experienced by the predelinquent 
boy. Kvaraceus (15, 16) developed the KD Proneness Scale and Checklist 
which differentiated delinquent from nondelinquent boys at high levels of 
significance. Ashbaugh (2) and Hathaway and Monarchesi (12) found 
significant differences for several MMPI variables with delinquent boys 
showing much more marked trends to psychiatric disturbance, especially 
impulsive and psychopathic trends. 

Kvaraceus (17) recommended certain tests which he regarded as the most 
promising tools now available for study and identification of the potential 
or likely delinquent: Glueck Prediction Tables, MMPI, Porteus Maze 
Test, Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory, Stogdill Behavior Cards, 
KD Proneness Scale and Checklist, Personal Index Test. The primary 
focus of these studies and others has been around identifying future delin- 
quents. They have not been as much concerned with the problem of discover- 
ing within an institutional group which youngsters have good prognoses and 
which poor prognoses for adjustment at the institution. 

From the therapeutic point of view almost all the work reported in recent 
years has been by psychoanalytically oriented workers such as Redl and Wine- 
man (25, 26), Bettelheim (4), and Konopka (14). Their investigations 
have not been conducted as controlled experiments but consist mainly of 
descriptive reports, anecdotal summaries, conclusions, and conceptualizations 
based upon clinical experience. Slavson reports his extensive work with 
activity groups in much the same light (32, 34). While these studies have 
been of great value for people working therapeutically with these youngsters, 
there is a need for systematic controlled studies to investigate those personality 
and social variables which are related first to good institutional adjustment 
and second to positive outcome of rehabilitation treatment. Much of the 
previous work comparing delinquents with nondelinquents does not apply 
directly to this problem. 


Research seeking to uncover the psychological and social factors which 
predict adjustment and outcome of treatment can be of 
in (a) selecting the best candidates for a particular 
habilitative program, (b) weeding out misfits, 


process of institutional life, and (d) evaluating the effect of various activi- 
ties and therapies to determine which are helping to produce positive change 
and which are not. 


Practical significance 
institutional and re- 
(c) studying the ongoing 


— -c 


` mental hospitals, and private 
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Pie Aga eg requiring such investigation. Slavson (32) 

d st be = rs with character disorders. Workers like Konopka 

E report some success with this method. Wollan (37) 
p treatment on an involuntary basis. The study which 

investigation into some of these prob- 


is bein 
ing reported was an exploratory 
as conducted in an institutional 


SH It was limited in scope since it W 
ie Vier with a rehabilitation and group psychotherapy project. 
specific aims of the study were as follows: (a) to develop criteria for 
ade DN en who adjusted well to the Inn from boys who adjusted 
SEAN em a seit psychological test data to changes in adjustment 
ein deel si o relate ben data to changes in group psychotherapy, (d) to 
geg ege Ca change both at the Inn and in group psycho- 
bell stu‘ y the interrelationship between these measures, (e) to 
previous findings concerning differences between normals and 


boys with behavior problems. 

; The delinquent has been characterize 
impulsivity, little remorse oF guilt over mis 
others or their feelings, lack of realism in 
means for achieving goals, antisocial attitu 
tendency, either constitutional or acquired, to acting out in antisocial, im- 
pulsive ways with little or no thought of consequences before and after acting 
out. He is regarded as socially maladjusted but not particularly anxious. 


Thus, we would expect the more poorly adjusted boys to show evidence on 
psychological tests of trends to antisocial behavior and of psychopathic trends, 
with relatively less evidence of such psychoneurotic symptoms as depression 
oF anxiety. Better adjusted boys should show fewer psychopathic trends and 
in general should present 3 more normal picture on the various social, psy- 
chological, and constitutional measures. With respect to response to group 
psychotherapy and to the rehabilitation program, there was little available 
hich could serve as a basis for making predictions in 


differentiating bo 


d as manifesting weak self-control, 
deeds, relative unconcern about 
setting goals or in developing 
des and personal values, and a 


from previous studies W 


the present investigation. 
2, Subjects 


were boys residing at the Inn. They con- 
social agencies, the courts, reform schools, 
‘There was 4 selective factor 
ave parents OF foster parents 


Thus the boys T 
relationships with 


sisted primarily of 


t most of these 
e care of epresented 


lies and W 


operating in tha 
position to tak 


who were in a 
without fami 


a group essentially 
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responsible parents. More than one-half were illegitimate. The ko 
age was 16 years and 5 months, the range from 14 to 20 years of age. The 
average education was 9 years and 9 months with the range from 5th grade 
to first year of college. Nineteen boys were from the city of Boston; 15 
from the suburbs, rural areas, other cities, and more distant points. All 
but four boys came from lower class, underprivileged neighborhoods. Twen- 
ty-seven had clear-cut histories of juvenile delinquency. Of the remainder 
all but one had engaged in some form of antisocial behavior. That one 
was a severe behavior problem at home, clashing violently with his family. 
Twenty-eight were white and six were Negroes. A wide variety of ethnic 
groups were represented including boys of Irish, Scotch, English, N 
French, Italian, Puerto Rican, German, Swedish, 
guese, and Lithuanian background. 


The reasons for referral were varied; some were referred for more than 
one reason. 


Seven were referred for problems in the home, seven for school 
problems, six for job placement, and the others for miscellaneous reasons 
such as temporary placement, preparation for armed services, failure in other 
placements, convalescence, and removal from a neighborhood gang. Although 
none of the boys carried a specific diagnosis, four were later classified as 
psychotic. Most of the others showed symptoms suggestive of sociopathic 
personality and other behavior disorders. Two could be classified as anxiety 
reactions. More than half of the boys had court records. Of these the 
majority had been in reform schools, usually under sentence for a criminal 
offense such as stealing, assault and battery, arson, incest, etc. 


orwegian, 
Indian, Jewish, Portu- 


3. Tests 


There were 13 tests and rating scales plus inter 
criterion scales for rating behavior in 
in the house. A brief summary of each is given below: 

a. Revised Beta. This is a group administered 
gence which is allegedly less dependent upon ver 
ford-Binet and the Bellevue-Wechsler, 
and Gurvitz (19) on a prison population 
equivalent to Wechsler IQ scores. 


action process notes and 
group psychotherapy and performance 


» nonverbal test of intelli- 
bal factors than the Stan- 


much as the verbal ty 


pe tests—like the Stanford-Binet, 
b. Porteus Mazes. 


This test was modified by Stotsky for group admin- 


ee ee 
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a. ae a Lee study (36). The mazes for Years VI, VIII, X, 
ard : , an dult I were group administered with one-minute time 
s for each. An error was counted for each erasure, crossing of a line, 
taking the pencil off the paper, failure to 
and touching a line with a pencil. The 
mazes was the subject's score. 
f impulsivity and of plan- 


retracing of a line, wrong turn, 
complete any section of the maze, 
total number of errors committed on the six 
Used in this manner the test served as a measure o 
ning ability. 
BS. a ss geren This test consisted of a series of rows of A's 
andom order. The instructions were to circle as many X’s 
and to put X’s through as many O's as possible within 30 seconds. After a 
10-second practice trial the subjects were asked to guess the number of Ae 
and O’s they could do in 30 seconds. They were then given a test trial. 
The examiner counted the scores and announced 3 subject’s score to each 
one individually. The subjects were then asked to guess again. A second 
administration followed. The rationale for using the test was supplied by 
Shulman (31) who attributed delinquent behavior to acting out resulting 
from the frustration of the unrealizable aspirations of the boys. The greater 
ween aspiration and attainment the greater should be the 
t behavior. Three scores were calcu- 
, and discrepancy between total as- 


the discrepancy bet 
tendency to aggressive and delinquen 
lated—total aspiration, total attainment 
piration and total attainment. 

(MMPI). This test 


d Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
vhere (12). Using the group form the 


has been described in detail elsev 
first 366 items plus the remaining K Scale items were administered to the 
subjects. It was presumed that the psychiatric and validity variables would 
distinguish the well adjusted from the poorly adjusted boys. 
e. Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). Cards 1, 
8BM, 12M, 14, 17BM, and 18BM of this test of phantasy Pro 
were used with a view to com or differences in the em 
tones of their stories, outcomes, tion with crime and violence. 
Each story was scored for presence or absence of these three variables, 
f. Story Completion Test. This test was developed by Allinsmith (1) 
for the Detroit Area Project to study dynamic factors 1n child rearing. It 
presents problem situations in story form in W ts anti- 


hich a boy comm! 

i ëss: 3 i zi unit; 

social acts, feels aggressive impulses, oF 15 presented with the opportunity 
to commit antisocial acts or to disobey 3 parental comman 


d. The boy is 
asked to complete each story by supplying an ending whic 


3, 6BM, 7BM, 
ductions 
paring subjects f otional 
and preoccupa 


h tells what the 
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boy does, how he feels about it, and what he is thinking. Allinsmith’s scoring 
system, utilizing a seven-point rating scale, was not used. Instead, each 
story ending was scored for positive or negative action taken by the subject 
and for presence or absence of guilt. In addition the specific elements of some 
stories which were important for a particular story were also scored; for 
example, manner of handling aggression in a story where aggression was the 
main theme. Altogether 11 incomplete stories were used and 27 variables 
were scored. 


g. KD Proneness Scale. This test, developed by Kvaraceus (15), con- 
sists of 75 multiple-choice items composed around focal points of difference 


in the personal make-up, home and family backgrounds, and school experi- 


ences of delinquents and nondelinquents. The items were selected on the 


basis of their ability to differentiate statistically between delinquents and 
nondelinquents. The test was administered to 20 boys. 


h. KD Proneness Checklist. This consists of 70 items around three 


headings: personal factors, environmental factors such as home and family, 
and school factors. The items are based on the findings of major research 
studies reporting significant differences between delinquent and nondelin- 


quent samples. The checklist was filled out for each of the 34 boys by 
the caseworkers, 


i. Rorschach. This inkblot test was included primarily because of its 
use by Schachtel (10) in differentiating between delinquents and nondelin- 
quents. It was individually administered to 18 boys. 


j. Glueck Social Variables. The five social variables found by the 
Gluecks’ study (10) to be most differentiating between delinquents and non- 


delinquents, together with the weights developed by the 
cluded. They were coded by 


They are as follows: discipline 
affection of father for boy 
family. 


authors, were in- 
the caseworkers from the boys’ social histories. 
of boy by father, supervision of boy by mother, 


, affection of mother for boy, and cohesiveness of 


k. Glueck Psychiatric Variables, 
found by the Gluecks to be most disc 
boy by the caseworkers, 
by the Gluecks were use 


The five psychiatric trait variables 
riminating were also rated for each 
The numerical weights attached to each alternative 
d. The variables are as follows: 
troverted in action, suggestible, stubborn, emotionally unsta 
l. Sociometric. 
most like to (a) roc 


adventurous, €x- 
ble. 
Each boy was asked to select the three boys he would 


m with, (b) work with, (c) play with, (d) go out with 


SSS 


amm, zm 
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a etc? the we The rationale for this sociometric analysis was 
oe Ww hether social choices were related to performance at the Inn 
SS =. Fach por was photographed and a series of setinone- 
SC S s were SS in accordance with the procedure outlined 

on (28). Each boy was given a component score for the three 


mesomorphy, and ectomorphy. The scores, in ac- 


variables of endomorphy, 
en for each 


cordance wi "5 
ance with Sheldon’s procedure, were ranged from one to sev 


variable iti i i i 
ariable. In addition the height /\/weight index was also computed. In 
found for constitutional variables 


the Gluecks’ study differences had been 
with delinquents showing more mesomorphy and less ectomorphy than non- 


delinquents. 


n. Perfor e -ale i 
erformance Scale. rious aspects of the 


A 6l-item scale relating to va 
boys’ adustment to the house was developed by Stotsky and Margolin espe- 
cially for this study. ‘The items were answered either “yes” or “no,” usually 
by a group worker who was familar with the boys both in terms of their 
house behavior and their reaction to educational and rehabilitative activities. 
The items are reproduced below. 
He attends work assignment: 
He gets along well with other boys. 
He gets along well with staff members. 
He interferes with or disturbs other boys at their work. 
He talks too much with other boys. 

He has mannerisms which disturb other boys. 

He is helpful to other boys on the job or at play. 

He feels that he is well liked at the Inn. 

He feels that he is doing poorly at the Inn. 

He likes to leave his work before it is done. 

likes to learn new things. 

He sticks to a job until it is done- 

He is able to use tools properly. 

is able to express himself clearly. 


He is a slow reader. 
He is lazy and has to be coaxed to work. 


He can work adequately on his own. 


18. He likes to read books. 
s for work when h 


s or school regularly. 


e 
EEGEN df 


x 
g 


ee a En ra 
SARFSS 
m 
2 


e has nothing tO do. 


19. He ask 
20. He takes pride in his work. 
21. He is able to work without much supervision. 
22. He is easily distracted from his work. 
ction from staff members. 


pts instru 


listens to and acce 
eds it. 


r help when he ne 


Di 
CG 
x 
D 


asks fo 
is often preoccupied. 


N N 
ae 
D D 
oo 
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26. He becomes easily upset. i 

27. He is sometimes destructive of materials or equipment. 

28. He sometimes gets into fights with other boys. 

29. He likes to start fights with other boys. 

30. He frequently annoys someone on the staff. 

31. He wets his bed at night occasionally. 

32. He resents being told what to do. 

33. He is doing below average work in school. 

34. He is interested in school work. 

35. He accepts the routine of the Inn such as making his bed, etc., with- 
out undue grumbling. 

36. He has a vivid imagination. 

37. He is regarded as friendly and sociable by the other boys. 

38. He tries to avoid doing his share of the work. 

39. He likes to dominate or bully other boys. 

40. He is easily dominated by other boys. 

41. He gets scared very easily, 

42. He shows off a lot and tends to brag. 

43. He likes to connive and scheme with the boys. 

44. He stays by himself a great deal. 


45. If in school he is a problem to the teacher in class. If working 
he is a problem to his supervisor. 

46. He uses obscene words openly in talking to others. 

47. 


He talks freely about sexual matters. 
48. He is frequently hostile to others, 


49. He openly indulges in masturbation or sex play with other boys. 

50. When he does something wrong he shows few or no signs of 
remorse. 

51. He cheats in playing with other boys or in class. 

52. He tells lies frequently to get himself out of a spot. 

53. He has stolen from other boys at least once. 

54. He has run away from the Inn, from class, or from the job more 
than once. 

55. 


He has occasional temper tantrums, 
56. He bites his nails, 


57. He sucks his thumb. 

58. He is very restless. 

59. He feels inferior to other boys. 
60. He cuts up at the dinner table. 
61. He frequently refuses to eat, 


The degree of agreement between raters va 
over 87 per cent. For each item there was a 


were weighted +1 and 0. A boy’s score w 
items. The intercorrelation of scores for 


ried from boy to boy, averaging 
good and a poor answer which 
as the sum of the scores for the 
26 boys between two raters was 
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81, is w : AAN 
This was a reasonably good reliability considering the many problems 


re i 
presented to the raters by the changing behavior patterns of the boys, the 


differ 7 i 
ent types of contacts which raters had with the boys, and other ex- 


ternal factors which made the situation unstable. 
o. Group Therapy Ratings. These consisted of rankings of the boys 


Ce Geet om 
ies 7 a o group therapy, and (d) bene- 
obtained from group therapy. Each of the observers ranked all of the 
boys with whom he was familiar for each of the four variables. This was 
possible because the observers alternated between the afternoon and evening 
groups so that they became familiar with the majority of the boys. Inter- 
rater reliability was -89 for the first variable, 95 for the second, .97 for the 


third, and .94 for the fourth. This was sufficiently high reliability for the 
fifth month and in the ninth month 


study. These rankings were made in the 
of the meetings. In addition at the end of the project the observers rated 
the boys on a six-point scale for improvement OT nonimprovement in psy- 


chotherapy. 
as impossible to obtain trained proc- 


p. Interaction Process Analysis. It W 
tape recordings of the sessions. We 
stance of two theological 


Imost from the beginning. 
two psychologists. In- 


ess observers or to make 
were fortunate in being able to obtain the assi 
students who served as recorders for the sessions 3 


Their notes were subjected to interaction analysis by 
teractions were categorized as positive, negative, OT neutral for simplicity and 


accuracy. Agreement between raters was higher (95 per cent) for this 
threefold categorization than for the original 12 Bales categories (73 per 


cent). 
4, Procedure 


of boys was tested during the las 
The remaining boys were 


t week of August just 
tested within a wee! 
Porteus Mazes, level of aspira- 
up administered. The 
Sociometric was ad into the house so that 
the boy would have an opportunity i h the other boys. 
The TAT, KD Proneness Scale, and Rorschac ividually admin- 
istered. The caseworkers obtained the o sets of Glueck 
variables and for KD Proneness Checklist. 


photographs of the boy by the Sheldon Procedure. 
Statistical analysis of the data involved the use of a non 


The first group 
before returning to the Inn. 
after entry into the Inn. The Revised Beta, 


tion test, MMPI, and story completion test were gro 
ministered two weeks after entry 


parametric tech- 
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nique, the Mann-Whitney U Test, for the Revised Beta, Porteus Mazes, 
level of aspiration, MMPI, KD Proneness Checklist and Scale, Glueck 
Variables, and Somatotypes. Chi square was used for comparisons with 
Rorschach, TÆT, and story completion tests. In comparing normal con- 
trols with our subjects, it was sometimes necessary to use the ¢ test since for 
some groups only the means and standard deviations were available for the 
control subjects. Intercorrelations for the group psychotherapy variables 
and between these variables and the scores for performance at the Inn were 
computed by means of rank order comparisons (Rho). 

Before the data could be analyzed, it was necessary to determine the 
reliability of scoring of the TÆT, story completion test, and Somatotyping- 
For the TAT and story completion test, a second rater, who was instructed 
in the scoring, obtained greater than 90 per cent agreement with the original 
scores. The Somatotype ratings were sent to New York for independent 
scoring by a colleague of Dr. Sheldon. Reliability was greater than ZÜ. 


With respect to the Porteus’ reliability of scoring had been established in 
the previous study. 


5. Controls: Comparison of Normals With Delinquents 


Although a number of studies have been performed comparing delinquents 
or problem boys with nondelinquent controls, it was considered desirable to 
compare the boys in this study with normal controls wherever possible. 
Norms were available in the literature for KD Proneness Scale and Check- 
list, the MMPI, the Glueck Social and Psychiatric Variables, and the 
Rorschach. Since no reliable norms were available for the Revised Beta, 
level of aspiration test and the Porteus, these tests and the story completion 
test were administered to a group of 15 normal controls from Boston’s South 
End. It was impossible to collect a normal control group for the TAT and 
unnecessary to obtain such data for the Sociometric. 

Most studies in this area compare delinquents with an equivalent group 
of normals. For example, the Gluecks constructed their prediction scales 
from comparison of 500 nondelinquent and 500 delinquent boys on a wide 
variety of tests, physical measures, and social history variables. Kvaraceus 
(15) validated his scale and checklist on many different samples of delin- 
quents and normals. On the MIMPI Ashbaugh (2) found differences for 
psychopathic deviate (Pd) Paranoia (Pa), Psychasthenia (Pt), Schizo- 
phrenia (Sc), and Mania (Ma) subscales between a control and a delin- 
quent group of males. Hathaway and Monarchesi (12) also report differ- 
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ences between different levels of delinquents for Pa and Sc scores, between 
controls and delinquents for F, D, Pd, ME, Pa, and Si scores. 

No normative data for adolescents were available for the Revised Beta 
(which was standardized on a prison population), the group administered 
Porteus Mazes, level of aspiration test, story completion, and Thematic 
Data were available for some of the Rorschach vari- 
ables analyzed by Schachtel (10) and by McFate and Orr (20). Somato- 
typing data for normals were available from Sheldon’s studies. It was pos- 
sible to administer the Revised Beta, Porteus Mazes, level of aspiration, and 
story completion tests to 15 nondelinquent controls between the ages of 14 
and 18 from Boston’s South End. The only test for which control data of 
e obtained was the TAT. 

e to validate the previously found 
e for the other tests whether 

From these differences 

{f maladjustment in the 


Apperception Tests. 


some sort could not bi 

The major aims of the comparisons Wer 
differences in other studies and to determin 
significant differences existed between the two groups. 
it would also be possible to determine the degree © 
population at the Inn. 

6. Results 

The first comparisons were for the tests administered to the South End 
Controls. The N for Inn boys was 34, for South Enders, 15. The mean 
Beta JQ for the Inn group was 99.3; for the controls, 93.7. e? U of 
—1.36 favoring the Inn boys was not significant. Ce See GC 
Mazes, the Inn residents made an average of 50.7 enam: r ei os 
U was —1.80, significant at the .05 level. On the leve se 98) gnd 
controls obtained significantly higher levels © ` 
of aitainment (U oi 16 This higher vm 
trols supports the clinical observations of the group te 
thar the boya had very poet self-concepts and tenet 
their own abilities but also those of their fellow aon dE 
dents showed a significantly smaller discrepancy between asp 


Sea Ge 
tainment (U of —2.6+)- ‘They were more realistic 10 guessing 


ee nae ien yar as significant at the .05 
” . one difference W a i 

F completion test only on ae ` es did 
H t ch se? y risons. Si the number of significant ng 
evel out o compa d . roups. 
not exceed chance, this test eck Ges sek? od je residents 
i ween hachtels 7. : r į square 

Ge? comparisons Pa wed 3 significant difference for FC, ch s4 

showed 43 


for S, M, FC, and C 


and at- 
hat they 
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equals 13.6, p of .001. The Inn boys showed more FC, with seven out of 
18 obtaining scores of two or more, while only 53 out of 500 controls ob- 
tained two or more FC. A second group of 20 adolescents obtained by 
McFate and Orr (20) was available. Comparison with our Inn group 
showed significant differences for W, D, and P with the Inn residents show- 
ing significantly more D and more P. Differences were not significant for 
R, FC, and 4%. In general the differences tend to favor the Inn residents. 
Since the data are relatively scanty, it would be premature to draw con- 
clusions from the findings. 

For Somatotypes no significant differences were found between Sheldon’s 
46,000 subjects and 28 boys, who were somatotyped, for endormorphy and 
mesomorphy. For ectomorphy significant differences were found with con- 
trols showing more of that component. 

Differences between 935 public school boys and 20 Inn residents for the 
Kvaraceus Scale were significant at the .05 level with an average mean for 
the public school boys of —7.6, and for the Inn boys of —2.7. For the 
Checklist, with a score of 10 serving as a cutting point, chi square of $2.6 
was obtained which is significant at the .001 level. Thirty-two out of 34 Inn 
residents obtained scores of 10 or greater, while only 42 out of 226 con- 
trols obtained such scores. The accuracy of classification of subjects by this 
means was 83.1 per cent, but even more important was the fact that 9+ 
per cent of the Inn residents were correctly classified while only 18.6 
per cent of the nondelinquents were misclassified. The Glueck variables 
also differentiated significantly between the two groups. For the psychiatric 
variables with a score of 245 as the cutting point, 25 out of 34 residents 
obtained scores equal or in excess of this figure while only 75 out of 467 
controls did so. Chi square of 65.3 was significant to the .001 level. Per 
cent correctly classified was 83.2. For the social background variables, the 
chi square of 77.8 was significant at the .001 level. With a cutting score 
of 250, 32 out of 34 residents obtained scores of 250 or higher whereas 102 


out of 439 controls obtained such scores. 


= f Accuracy of classification was 78 
cent. 


On the MMPI variables the means and standard deviations of Ashbaugh’s 
controls were available for comparison with our group. Since his data were all 
listed as T scores, each boy’s raw scores for each variable were convened 
into T' scores, with the exception of L, F, and K for which, in line with 
Ashbaugh’s treatment of the data, the mean raw scores ema utilized. In 


Table 1 we see that differences for Pd, Pa, Sc, Ma, and F were signifi- 
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TABLE 1 
ASHBAUGH’S CONTROLS VS. INN 
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RESIDENTS FOR MMPI VARIABLES 


Mean scores 


Variablet 37 Controls 34 Inn Res. t 

L 3.5 3.5 — 
F 4.0 11.3 5.66** 
K 13.8 10.5 3.18** 
H 52.0 50.9 40 
D 55.5 60.7 1.91 
Hy 53.1 56.5 1.59 
Pd 60.2 70.9 4.15%* 
Mf 53.0 56.0 1.25 
Pa 53.3 66.8 4.649" 
Pt 59.4 58.8 -23 
Se 58.6 65.7 1.97* 
Ma 56.0 64.3 3.279°* 

tExcept for L, F, and K all scores are T scores. 

e at .05 level. 

*Significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 2 


MEASURES BY U TEST 


COMPARISON 


or Hicus AND Lows on THREE 


First ratingt 


Final ratingt 


Test 
MMPIY 
L 10 1.14 
F —195* —2.30* 
K — 20 — 73 
Hs — 95 —1.35 
D — 0+ —1.95* 
— 32 —1.70 
Pa BE EA 3.86** 
EI 71 
—2.22* om 
— 81 l. 
4 —1.38 2.768" 
i —1.81* —2.22* 
wa 2.69** 2.22 
e 
KD Proneness Chklt. 
Yes la 3.61** 
No 2.24* E 
* k 
Yes minus No —2.67* 
Glueck Scales ii 6 
Social RE) DO 


Psychiatric Trait 


res for highs. 


+Minus U's indicate h 
arisons W 


MMPI comp 
comparisons for 
*Significant a 
**Significant a 
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lus Us higher sco 


ere SU 
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igher scores for | 
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All differences W 


T scores. 
t.05 level. 
t .01 level. 
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cant, with Inn residents obtaining higher scores on each. For A, controls 
obtained significantly higher scores than the Inn residents. 

The findings with respect to the Inn residents clearly confirmed the 
results of previous studies with respect to differences for the MMPI, KD 
Proneness Scale and Checklist, and the Glueck scales. The group as a 
whole deviated clearly from the controls on these measures. For the Porteus 
differences were in the expected direction of greater impuls 
planning ability of the residents. 


pr and poorer 
The significant differences in favor of 
the controls for aspiration and attainment were much less surprising than 
the smaller discrepancy between aspiration and attainment for the residents, 
although content from the group psychotherapy supplied some reasons for 
this trend. Results on the Rorschach, Revised Beta, and story completion 
were relatively insignificant. For somatotyping only differences for ectomor- 
phy discriminated the two groups. In general the less dynamically oriented 
tests discriminated the groups most clearly. On the whole Inn residents 
showed more severe maladjustment, especially with respect to suspiciousness, 
impulsivity, acting out trends, tendencies tow 
to antisocial influences, outright falsification 


also had many more influences working on them from the environment to 
produce antisocial reactions. Many of them had already modified their 
goals downward relative to normals. Attainment in some areas was lower 
in spite of at least equal intelligence. All in all this group showed marked 
evidence not only of delinquent tendencies but of 
gerous trend to antisocial behavior. 


ard delinquency, susceptibility 
» and denial of reality. They 


abnormality, with a dan- 
Diagnosing the disability, however, was 
one problem. Determining from tests who was a fit candidate for the Good- 
will Inn and who was not was quite another. This required further analy- 
sis—to which we now turn, 

To evaluate the ability of tests to pick out the good from the poor candi- 
date it was essential to know what test differences existed between a group 
rated as showing relatively good performance at the Inn and a group rated 
as poor in their performance. The ratings were made for each boy by the 
Director of Group Living and by another program director. The relia- 
bility, as indicated in the previous section, was sufficiently high for use in 
this study. A third rater also participated in fill ? 


` ing out the scale for some 
of the boys. His agreement with 


e the other two raters was high. Since 
he did not complete the scales for all the boys, his ratings were not included. 


For each of the three sets of ratings (initial, fifth month, and ninth month), 
the boys were divided into a high and a low group. With the median as a 
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cutting point, scores above the median—indicating good performance—were 
placed in the high group; scores below the median—indicating poor per- 
formance—were placed in the low group. Comparisons between the high 
and the low groups were made by the U test or chi square. The high and 
low groups were equivalent with respect to age, education, nationality, race, 


and history of delinquency. 


7. Comparisons for Initial Ratings 


The first analysis concerned itself with the ability of the tests to differ- 
entiate a group rated high initially from a group rated low initially. There 
For the Revised Beta differences were significant 


were 17 in each group. 
(U of 2.86, means-high 105.9, lows 92.8) with highs obtaining higher JQ 


scores than lows. For the Porteus the U test was not significant though 
highs tended to make fewer errors. For the level of aspiration test, physi- 
cal measures, and the KD Proneness Scale no significant differences were 
found. The story test produced only one significant difference out of 27 
and the TAT, no significant differences for 21 items. The one significant 
difference dealt with the handling of aggression by indirect means. Highs 
showed a significantly greater preference for this mode. In an attempt to 
determine whether composite scores would differentiate the groups, highs 
and lows were compared on TAT for positive and negative tone of stories, 
outcomes, and pre-occupation with crime and violence. On the story com- 


pletion test comparisons were made for number of positive action responses, 
g ep i Jo significa i ces wi 
for guilt, and for antisocial actior No significant differences were 


found for any of these dimensions. 
` s on the Rorschach for R, W, D, 


Comparis 0 highs and eight low 
ompazison of K TL. FC, CF, M, 4%, HS, and P, showed 


Dd, F+%, shading, FY, color, i V 
mt Ba See differences for H, and F+% using median as cutting 
point. Differences for W and P were found at the .05 level using t. The 
high group showed more H, a higher F+%, and more Ki = the low 
group showed more W. Although the sample is too small to raw more 

hat the high group 


i iff c est t 
than tentative conclusions, these differences wen Kee 
itive signs of good adjustment on the Rorschach. 


shows more pos 8 e z 

Four of de MMPI variables differentiated the two groups beyond the 
05 level: F, Pd, Pa and Ma with highs obtaining lower mort e E z 
: evel: ff, £4, H : i tl cla 
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responsibility in the high group. For L, K, Hs, D, Hy, Sc, Mf, and Pt 
differences were not significant. 

The comparisons for the Kvaraceus Checklist were made for number of 
“yes,” “no,” and “yes minus no” answers. Differences for all three were 
significant with highs showing fewer signs of delinquency proneness than 
low. The “yes minus no” score category was utilized because for some of 
the boys the caseworkers were unable to check all of the items either “yes” 
or “no.” Differences for the Glueck social variables were not significant 
though highs showed a tendency to better family relationships and more 
cohesiveness in the home. The ratings of psychiatric trait variables pro- 
duced significant differences between highs and lows, with highs showing 
significantly less delinquency prone traits. 

On the Sociometric scale, the U test differences were significant (1.83) 


with highs choosing a relatively greater number of highs than lows in com- 
parison with the lows (H-L). 


8. Fifth and Ninth Month Ratings 


The performance ratings collected in the fifth month correlated .73 with 
the initial ratings. In addition they correlated .90 with the final perform- 
ance ratings. Initial ratings correlated .68 with final ratings. Since the 
Rho between fifth and ninth month ratings was so high, U Test compari- 
sons were not calculated for the former. 


Instead comparisons were made 
for the final ratings. 


The same comparisons were made for the final ratings as for the initial 
ratings. The sample was reduced since four boys had not remained in 
the house long enough for a second rating (more than a month). By final 
rating we mean the score a boy received on the Performance Scale which 
was filled out for him right after his leaving the house. Some left after a 
month; others stayed throughout the entire year so that final ratings were 
obtained from the second to the ninth month of study. Altogether there 
were 30 who received such final ratings, 15 in the high, and 15 in the low 
group. 

The Revised Beta, Porteus Mazes, level of aspiration measures, the socio- 
metric, the physical measures, and KD Proneness Scale failed to discriminate 
between the groups. None of the comparisons for the TÆT, Rorschach, and 
story completion tests reached significance. For the MMPI significant 
differences were found for F, D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, and Ma with highs 
obtaining lower scores on all these variables. For the Re scale highs ob- 


baffen 
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tained significantly higher scores indicating a greater degree of social re- 
sponsibility. The KD Proneness Checklist continued to discriminate be- 
tween the highs and lows for “yes” and “yes minus no” answers, but not 
for “no” answers. The Glueck psychiatric ratings were significantly better 
for the high group, but again no differences were found for the social vari- 


ables. 


9. Test Differences between Improved and Unimproved Boys 


The two sets of comparisons just concluded served to determine whether 
the tests and scales used in this study could discriminate boys rated high 
from those rated low at two discrete times during the boys residence at the 
house: the beginning and the end. However, there was a need for a com- 
parison on improvement. Could tests discriminate the boys who main- 
tained a high level of performance or improved considerably from an initially 
low level of performance from boys who either worsened from a higher or 
remained at a relatively low level of functioning at the Inn. The criteria 


of positive change and maintenance of a high level of performance were de- 
e the median initially and showed 


fined as follows: (a) If a boy were abov 
(b) If a boy were initially below 


decrement no greater than =]. SD c 
median but on final rating achieved score above median. (c) Ifa boy were 
below median to start with, but showed change greater than +1 SD even 


though final score was not above median. The criteria for negative change and 
maintenance of a low level were defined as follows: (a) If a boy were below 
median initially and remained below, showing positive change no greater 
than -+1 SD (b) If a boy dian initially and then fell be- 

, SEN i remained 
low median on final ratings: ove median and re 


above but showed change greater than — 


By means of these criteria the 30 boys We e ps co 
sisting of 12 who maintained a high level or showed improvement—gainers— 


i mance— 
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minus no” scores differentiated gainers from losers on the Kvaraceus Check- 
list. Psychiatric ratings discriminated between groups in the expected direc- 
tion but not the social variables of the Glueck study. Thus, of all the in- 
struments used, the MMPI, Glueck psychiatric ratings, and KD Proneness 
Checklist proved most reliable in differentiating the good performers from 


TABLE 3 
GAINERS vs. Losers oN Various Testst 
Test U Test U 
HVW 1.46 MMPI 

Porteus Errors —1.28 Hý —1.28 
Glueck Scales D —1,57 

Psych. Trait —2,72** Hy —2.03" 

e 

KD Prone. Chklit. Pd oe 
Yes 3.548 Pa 2.34 
Yes minus No —2.36** Pt zl AN. 

2 * 

MMPI Sc SE 
F —1.51 Ma —2.28 

K —1.01 Re 1.93* 


+Only tests with U’s greater than one are reported. Minus U's indicate losers 
scored higher; plus U’s that gainers scored higher. 

*Significant at .05 level. 

**Significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 4 
INTERRELATIONS OF GROUP PSYCHOTHERAPY RATINGS rop INN Boys ae 
Variable Fifth month ratings Ninth month ratings 
1 2 3 4 1 g 3 

1. Participation 29 41 403g. ou pm D 
2. Const. Contr. 95 92 a ‘9579 
3. Pos. Attitude 97 7 e 

4. Benefit 94 
d punn 


+For fifth month ratings self-correlations are interrater reliabilities. 


the poor performers. All the other tests failed to make significant discrim- 
inations on at least one or more of the comparisons. Some, like the Glueck 
Social Variables, KD Proneness Scale, TAT, story completion tests, Por- 
teus Mazes, and level of aspiration measures failed for all three comparisons: 


10. Group Psychotherapy Criterion 


Since group psychotherapy was conducted separately from the house pro- 
gram and involved a different set of behaviors and a new pair of observers 
it was necessary to collect ratings of the behavior of the boys during grouP 
psychotherapy sessions. The two observers served as combined content 


KÉ ee 
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and process recorders. They rated the boys at the end of the fifth month 
and at the end of the ninth month of the group meetings for these variables: 
Amount of participation, positive and constructive nature of contributions, 
attitude towards group therapy, and benefit from group psychotherpay. In- 
terrater reliability was very high, as noted previously. 

The intercorrelations among these four variables were studied next. For 
fifth month ratings intercorrelations between participation and the other 
variables were positive but not very high, although two were significant. 
The participation variable was of importance only as a measure of the 
activity and participation shown in the sessions. It made no distinctions be- 
tween positive and negative behavior and was not meant to be used as a 
However, the other three variables showed 
high correlations with each other. On the final ratings participation cor- 
related negligibly with the other three variables which, however, correlated 
very highly with each other. It seemed advisable to limit further analysis to 
one of them since the high correlation suggested that they were measuring 


thing. The variable finally selected to serve as the criterion 
e nasmuch as it was closest to what we 


means of assessing improvement. 


much the same 
was benefit from group psychotherapy i 
were trying to study. 

The boys who were rated were divided into tw 
rated above the median for benefit and lows—those rated at or below the 


median. There were altogether 14 in each group for whom a set of clear- 


i . The first 
cut ratings could be obtained from one or both of the observers f Zeg 
using the fifth month rating as 3 criterion. 


only significant difference for all the psychological tests was haga ee 
for the KD Proneness Scale (U of +1.84, on er Ga? 
favoring the highs. Since only one test out of 13 ana ` EE 
cant differences, the null hypothesis could not be Gm sic ro 
ratings comparisons of groups yielded no significant Se e 9 a Se 
except the Sociometric. The U for the latter pa ëtt ere EZ 
DS level, with highs choosing highs in relation pene GC sgr 
aber ee e Ki E to discriminate for 
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S ormance ratings. 
this criterion than they had been for the house Kë giereg: Wë 
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servers were asked to make a combined rating for each boy on a six-point 
scale of improvement: became much worse; became worse; no improvement; 
slight improvement; considerable improvement; great improvement. Of the 
28 boys, five were rated as showing no improvement, 11 as showing some, 
nine as showing considerable, and three as showing great improvement. In 
other words 82 per cent of the boys were regarded as receiving some kind 
of benefit from group therapy. Since these were crude ratings and served as 
a rough gauge of improvement, no comparisons of groups on psychological 
tests were performed. 


11. Group Interaction Measures 


Group interaction was coded from the observer’s notes. Analysis was 
performed by dividing the sessions into six blocks of five. In general, the 
findings show a nonsignificant trend in both the afternoon and evening 


groups to increased positive interaction. For the evening group there was 


also a trend toward less negative interaction, whereas in the afternoon group 
there was an increase in negative interaction during the last four involun- 
tary sessions. The proportion of negative interaction remained quite high 
throughout the entire year, especially for the afternoon group. 


12. Relationship of the Two Criteria 


The concept of a therapeutic community implies an interdependence among 
the various activities and modes of therapy being carried on within its frame- 
work. Group psychotherapy in such a setting should interrelate with and 
be affected by what is happening in other activities and programs. In this 
respect the whole idea of a therapeutic community departs from the classical 
concept of psychotherapy which emphasizes the separation between events 
in the life of the patient and the process of psychotherapy. ‘The former view- 
point would lead us to expect similarity of behavior in therapy and in the 
normal routine of the Inn. The latter would not concern itself with looking 
for such similarities, regarding the entire question as irrelevant. Besides its 
implications for the matter discussed in the previous paragraph, the question 
of interrelationship of criteria was of interest for two other reasons. One 
pertained to whether behavior in psychotherapy 
in the house. The second was the Possibility 
achieving a “therapeutic community” 
degree of similarity of behaviors in the 
group psychotherapy. If 


was related to performance 
of estimating our success Wi 
effect on the boys by measuring the 
two areas of house performance and 
the boys regarded group psychotherapy as one 


) 
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part of their over- 
over-all program, we should expect reactions in therapy to be 


rela i Gap 2 
= ei their behavior in other activities. 
hat this c izi 
Be oe on our part was naive is readily demonstrated 
sults. enefit from group psychotherapy, as d 
leese rr dë p i y, as rated at the end of 
Seth aaa de e ated —.23 with performance scores. For the ninth 
atings, the Rho also equaled —.23 Benefi 
eran p o ale 23. Benefit correlated —.19 with 
Tet ER initial to the final rating. None of the Rhos were significant 
ack ionshi iteri sea failed 
Cie o relationship between the two criteria explains why the tests failed 
isc i D D A 
bie wage the subjects rated high from those rated low in benefit from 
up psychothera 
y apy and succeeded for over-all performance at the Inn. The 
y of those who regard psychotherapy as 


lack Sailari 
ck of similarity supports the viev 
an ex i isti i 
perience distinct and somewhat divorced from the patient’s everyday 
f 


life. 
There w i i i 
re were many differences 1n the two situations. Group psychotherapy 
Coercion was used when necessary to obtain com- 
On the other hand the attitude in many 
point of 


a a required activity. 
pliance with this requirement. 


6 ve 

f ~ activities of the house was per! 

ne ; pre 
glect. Thus, many boys were allowed to evade their responsibilities or 


e be absent from prescribed activities at their desire. A boy could be rated 
mg his l tom at the Inn and then act aggressively in group psycho- 
tic CN vice versa. ‘This incomplete integration of the two therapeu- 

a ities suggested failure in attaining our goal of a therapeutic com- 
munity. The insignificant Rho’s demonstrated statistically what was also 


evident clinically. 


missive, sometimes to the 
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obtaining ratings on a control group similar to the ratings obtained for = 
34 subjects in the experimental groups. The previous year’s group was then 
compared with the research group for changes from entry to end of jean at 
the Inn. Differences favored the experimental group in terms of showing 
more positive change, though the U of 1.19 was not significant. When 
changes from entry to the fifth month for the experimental eee 
compared with those for the entire year for the control group, a wen 
cant U (1.89, p of .05) was obtained favoring the experimental group. Al- 
though the results are not definitive, the positive trends shown here and 
the psychotherapy scale rating suggest, together with related clinical ob- 
servations, that some positive gains were registered. 


14. Summary and Conclusions 


In our discussion of the results let us first review the findings: 

1. Controls made fewer errors on the Porteus Mazes and manifested a 
higher level of both aspiration and attainment. KD Proneness Scale scares 
were lower. They showed fewer signs of delinquency proneness on the KD 
Proneness Checklist and also less evidence of the five psychiatric traits and 
five social variables found by the Gluecks to predict delinquency. Controls 
also obtained lower scores on the Falsification, Psychopathic deviate, Para- 
noia, Schizophrenia, and Mania components of the MMPI. They also 
manifested more ectomorphy in body build. Controls had a greater dis- 
crepancy between level of attainment and level of aspiration on the level 
of aspiration test. For Rorschach location JE scores were greater than for 
Inn residents; while for D, P, and FC scores, they were lower. For all 
other measures differences were not significant. In terms of what the tests 
purport to measure one may conclude that the Inn residents differed from 
controls in the following ways: R 

a. They showed more impulsivity, less planning ability, greater E 
dence of psychiatric disturbance in terms of tendencies to falsification, acting 
out, irresponsible behavior, suspiciousness, withdraw. 


al, estrangement from 
people, and hypomania. 


b. Tendencies to delinquency and psychiatric traits related to ene 
quency were more present in the personalities of these boys. Backgroun 
factors 


were favorable to the development of delinquent behavior. Most 
Inn boys came from broken or disorganized homes where rel 
parents had been characterized by cruelty or neglect. 

c. Levels of aspir 


ationships with 


ation and attainment were lower than among co” 


j 


3, 
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trols, though less discrepancy was noted between aspiration and attainment. 

d. On the Rorschach, Inn residents tended to perceive common de- 
tails and popular percepts “more often, whole responses less often than con- 
trols. They also gave more form-dominant color responses. The evidence 
suggests a more adequate performance relative to controls on this test than 
on the others. 

In general the findings supported those of previous studies in finding more 
evidence of emotional disturbance and deviancy in the delinquent group. 
Differences in intelligence found in previous studies were not observed here. 

2. Inn residents rated high initially in over-all performance differed from 
residents rated low on the following dimensions: (a) obtained higher JQ’s; 
(b) chose more highs relatively than lows for friendship, play, and work; 
(c) showed better reality testing, greater ability to perceive human and 
Popular percepts, produced fewer whole responses on the Rorschach; (4) 
showed more normal scores on the falsification, psychopathic deviate, para- 
noia, mania, and social responsibility variables of the MMPI. These find- 


ings suggest better emotional adjustment, a higher level of intellectual = 
tioning, and greater impulse contro ignificant in differentiating highs 


l as si 
from lows initially. e ` he high 
Social factors tended to be less predisposing to delinquency for the highs 


although b tirely favorable. 
y no means entirely i 
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ment at the Inn showed a better psychiatric adjustment, more social respon- 
sibility, more favorable personal, family, and school adjustments than boys 
who lost ground or remained at a poorer level of adjustment during their 
stay at the Inn. 

5. Initial ratings of performance at the Inn correlated highly with ratings 
in the middle of the year and at the end, indicating a considerable consistency 
in the relative level of performance of the boys. Differences visible during 
the first month of residence were still evident much later although some 
changes occurred in individual cases. 

6. The tests were much less successful in discriminating between boys 
rated high in benefit from group psychotherapy and boys rated low. Be 
havior, interest, and benefit from group psychotherapy were not predictable 
from the tests. No significant interrelationship was found between @ high 
rating in group psychotherapy and a high rating in over-all performance at 
the Inn, Nor did change in one situation relate highly to change in another. 
The two experiences were apparently well insulated from one another. The 
covariation one would expect in a therapeutic community, where all activities 
are interrelated, was not found. The lack of relationship suggests that 4 
therapeutic community was not attained in this sense and that carry-0V€" 
from one situation to the other was minimal. Interaction process analys! 
indicated nonsignificant trends towards the increase of positive and decreas? 
of negative interactions. 


In this study personality inventories, trait ratings, and checklists yerk 
much better able to discriminate highs from lows than were the projective 
tests measuring the “dynamic” factors. Major differences were found among 
personality variables referring to extroversion in behavior, acting out, irre 
sponsible behavior, emotional instability, psychopathic and psychotic trends 
and among social variables referring to personal-social, home, family, 3” 
school adjustment. Highs show much more ego strength and ability t° coe 
trol impulses at the behavioral level than lows. Basically their conflicts E 
the same as well as many of their values and attitudes. The major differ- 
ences lie in the methods used for resolution of conflict and for mode of eX 
pression at the overt level of these resolutions. 

What may account for the lack of relationship between benefit from 
group therapy and house performance? One limiting factor was the nun 
ber of sessions—36, on a once-a-week basis. In view of the amount of emo 
tional disturbance and instability in the group, 36 sessions may have bee 
too few to expect any real change. A more definitive answer regarding 
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dëi ST be obtained with groups meeting more frequently over a longer 
k second factor to consider pertains to the shortcomings of the 
E aa ee Bo of them did not function adequately. Those 

e were not specifically geared to serve the needs of boys 
receiving group psychotherapy. Integration of effort and communication 
concerning common problems were insufficient. Progress in therapy, with 
its frequently attendant anxiety, which led to some degree of acting EN in 


the house, would parallel regressive behavior in other areas of the Inn pro- 
grams. Although both behaviors might be interrelated, one would be re- 
garded favorably and the other poorly in the different settings. The work- 
discipline which arose in such situations was not 


house programs. 


ing out of problems of 
always possible. Needless to say; this resulted in a failure to utilize the 


therapeutic potentialities of the two situations. Any attempt to repeat such 
a study should be cognizant of the need for a longer period, greater fre- 
quency of sessions, and closer integration of the various treatment efforts. 


J. COMMENTARY 
ves to further discussion. ‘These 


lend themsel 
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dolescent boys; treatment needs of such 


lities in the area. 


The findings of the study 
observations and comments may 
roblems among # 


causes of behavior P 
arch possibi 


boys; rehabilitating them; rese: 
havior Problems 


behavior problems is generally a product of social 
and the family have loosened 


disorganization—where both the community 

or lost their grip ove the growing boy to such an extent that his actions 
are no longer guided by the mores and social sanctions of the society. Fre- 
quently the future delinquent is reared in 3 slum area where there is a great 
deal of mobility, often diverse standards, and abundant evidence of trans- 


gression of the social code. 
Many of these boys are illegitimate or come fro 
k and relationships poor. Control by the parents 
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vailing cultural patterns and standards. The same in lesser degree is anen 
true of foster parents. Moreover, the problem boy is shifted from one fos 
ter home to another quite frequently. Lack of anchorage makes identifica- 
tion more difficult. He then grows up with no ego ideal or model in = 
family and is consequently deprived of a very important relationship during 
a period in his life when it is essential for normal social development. i 

At an early age the boy is exposed to the prevailing deviant subcultures 
in his community. He comes into contact with the antisocial elements and, 
lacking positive social values, is susceptible to the attitudes and values of 
this element. This group is opposed to society and dedicated to making its 
way in a manner not sanctioned by the community at large. Within EN 
group antisocial attitudes and behavior are rewarded while prosocial actions 
are punished. Status and recognition are achieved through enduring an- 
tagonism to and successful defiance of the established order. Membership 
in the group becomes contingent upon the interiorizing of these new norms. 
The group identifies with successful criminals and places them in the role 
of ego ideals whom it respects and seeks to emulate. A premium is placed 
upon direct action, The ethos of such a group is aggressive with emphasis 
upon virility, courage, masculinity, and forceful action against society. The 
group in its own interest, of course, demands loyalty from its members. Out 
of this loyalty and in their opposition to the established order grow the 
cohesiveness and solidarity of such gangs. 

Meanwhile the community provides few or no constructive outlets for 
these boys. They have few of the social or even physical advantages of boys 
who live in other neighborhoods. ‘There is little even on a material basis 
to bind them to society. The result is a further loosening of the bonds. 
When one looks at these boys from a personality standpoint, a number of dis- 
turbing features stand out. First is the tremendous need for self-assertion 
when in a group and frequently when alone. This together with the natural 
endowment of a muscular physique (high scores on mesomorphy are often 
found among delinquents) provide both the psychological and physical bases 
for an aggressive response. These boys go to extreme lengths to deny de- 
pendency, inadequacy, and anything which might be construed as weakness- 
The rejection extends to any endeavor which is not of the he-man type. Thus 
they often reject non-physical work and artistic interests. Beneath this super- 
ficial assurance, however, lurk a strong sense of inferiority, a great deal of 
self-depreciation, feelings of fear, inadequacy, and a fear of abandonment: 
Moreover, many of these boys have a sense of unconscious guilt over past 
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misdeeds which leads them into situations where they invite punishment fo 
this guilt through clumsily handled delinquent ses, The very ee 
and completeness of their rejection of society serves as a sort of reaction- 
formation to their feelings of guilt concerning antisocial behavior. As long 
does not sanction these deeds, this problem 
h deeds are sanctioned, as in Hitler Ger- 


Russia, guilt is not present and the 


as the greater part of society 
remains with the boys. When suc 
many or in the forced labor camps of 
unconsciously motivated behavior in search of punishment is not so apparent. 
. On the overt level these boys show a lack of depth in their feelings but 
instead respond to concrete physical rewards or to the physical reward im- 
plicit in affection from a female. The one personal, affectual relationship 
h a mother figure who is affectionate but 
upon the boys. We see, therefore, few 
y based upon personal convenience, 
t must be met and dealt with in 


which they can establish is wit 
places few burdens of responsibility 
deep personal relationships but rather man 
comfort, and satisfaction. The delinquen 
these terms. 

He is highly irresponsible a 
quire persistence in the face of 


nd will let you down in situations which re- 
stress or any kind of self-direction not imme- 


diately rewarded in a concrete manner. He reacts to failure by giving up or 
acting out in an antagonistic manner. He cannot concentrate on difficult tasks 
too long. Except where it involves his immediate self-interest, his judgment 
is poor and is characterized by impulsivity, and a high degree 
of threat-oriented behavior- poorly developed, 
with a vast amount of overem When 
these are not met, he becomes tense, usually about 
blindly and wildly for 3 way out of difficulties. 

Thus, he cannot come close to people for two reasons. One is his hatred 
of the established social order. The second is his fear of what others might 


do to him, his inability to tolerate t d of losing control, and 3 
pathological need to defend himself against his own underlying feelings of 
inferiority and self-depreciation. Many of these unacceptable feelings con- 
cerning himself are projected out onto society SO that he contemptuously sees 
it as weak, inadequate, easily manipulated; in short, an object of prey Se 
viting attack. By this means he c d buttress his shaky self- 


an attain status an 
is thi its down to 
respect, That this cover P thin becor when one sits dov 


mes apparent 
talk with these boys for even a few minutes. The self-assurance, arrogance, 
and defiance disappeat, leaving you with a scared youngster. 


In this selected 
d an unusual amount of psychopathology, 


inconsistency, 
His time-binding sense is 
phasis on present gratification of needs. 

disorganized, and casts 


ension, drea 


with several who 


sample we notice 
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could clearly be labeled as psychotic. Surprisingly, not all psychotics per- 
formed poorly at the Inn. Two received ratings above the median for 
over-all adjustment. The psychotic delinquents were by and large isolated 
from the rest of the boys and subject to considerable torment and abuse 
from the more sadistic “normal” delinquents. At times this would lead to 
exaggerated and bizarre behavior manifestations. Some of the psychotic 
boys would gain acceptance by submitting to this abuse and thus bring about 
its end; others would become highly disturbed to the point of having to 
be removed from the house. Mixing psychotics with character disorders 
produces a situation of tension and crisis which can have wide effects upon 
both—bringing out aggressive, sadistic tendencies in the latter and leading 
to further isolation and withdrawal by the former. 

The psychoneurotic boys, being in good contact with reality and rela- 
tively inhibited in their behavioral reactions, would cluster together and 
limit their contacts with other boys to the more formal situations. They 
were much less of a management problem. They too experienced tension in 
the face of their exposure to the more aggressive boys but would generally 
remain relatively stable and oriented to their work and house obligations. 
They formed a stable core around whom the house activities could be or- 
ganized but unfortunately were too few in number to have much influence 
upon the aggressive element among the boys. 

There was a small number of boys (never more than two) who could be 
considered normal except for one act of delinquency, as defined by law- 
They were generally serious minded, intent upon restoring themselves tO 
society, and furthering their careers. They lined up with the psychoneurotics 
but often, like them, became disgusted and withdrew when they obtained 
no support from the other boys. 

Of the remaining boys practically all were sociopaths with strong needs 
to cluster together in gangs. They set up their own code of behavior and 
their own informal organization to govern themselves. The stronger, more 
aggressive boys took the lead and assumed the dominant position, enforcing 
discipline, passing judgment, and imposing punishment on offenders. At 
times they presented themselves to the house as guardians of law and order 
but would soon take the law into their own hands and tyrannize the weaker 
boys. The latter, partly in fear and partly in admiration, would clusteT 
around them and follow them obediently. They would center their efforts 
around manipulating staff, preserving or destroying property (depending 
upon their wish of the moment), and keeping their own members in line- 
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“Kangaroo” courts were held and a continuing struggle was carried on with 
the staff for control. It is this group which poses the most difficult prob- 
lem. A way must be found to deal with them while utilizing some of the 
methods which are effective in obtaining the allegiance and codperation of 
its members. 


2. Personal and Therapeutic Needs of the Boys 


These boys have a strong need for power over others. They want to dom- 
inate people and obtain not only the fact of control but the external trap- 
pings and status that go along with power. They fancy themselves as 
omnipotent. Before one can work constructively with them, it is necessary 
to demonstrate to them that society is stronger but also able and willing 
to help them. Above all a structured and ordered pattern of living is im- 
perative. They must know where they stand and they must have a well 
developed but reasonable set of rules to follow. They should be treated in 
a consistent manner, rewarded for social acts and punished for antisocial 
acts. With each reward and punishment should go an explanation concern- 
ing the reason. Because of their concrete orientations and their limited time 
perspective reward and punishment should be administered as close as pos- 
sible to the act itself. In view of their failure to interiorize social norms 
adequately, one cannot appeal to their conscious guilt. Instead a system of 
external rewards and punishments must be used—such as the giving or 
deprivation of cigarettes, money, late and week-end privileges. 

A structured pattern of living requires that there be little or no flounder- 
ing around. Left to their own devices many of these boys would spend their 
time in idleness or seeking out trouble. Their thinking and action must 
be redirected along socially useful and productive lines. At the same time 
the activity must be personally satisfying. It is extremely important that 


planned activity include a sufficient amount of physical expenditure of 
freedom of movement and socially 


energy so as to provide them with some r 
Specifically, this would mean pro: 


acceptable ways of expressing hostility. 
viding them with extensive physical education activities, work assignments 
and instruction in manual and mechanical skills. This type of progran 
should be supplemented by educational activities for the purpose of indoc 
trinating and educating them with society’s ideals and norms. For some boy 
instruction in the more verbally oriented areas may be highly desirable t 


develop latent talent. 


Since these boys have experienced extreme emotional deprivation, affectio 
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is one of their most urgent needs. By affection we do not mean extreme 
permissiveness, nor do we mean allowing the boys to manipulate others for 
their own purposes. Rather do we mean showing the boys by our feelings 
and actions that no matter what we do in the interests of a well run resi- 
dential community, we care for them and are really interested in helping 
them. Affection should not be contingent simply upon good behavior. If a 
boy commits a wrong-doing, naturally he should be held accountable for it. 
Nevertheless, it should be made quite clear that people are not losing faith 
and still care for him. The house mother, for example, can play an impor- 
tant réle, doing little things like mending torn clothes, serving tea and 
cookies, and listening to their troubles, 

At this point it would be well to emphasize the importance of a thera- 
peutically oriented approach on the part of all staff members. For this 
reason it is necessary that each staff member know what the treatment 
plans are and the goals of treatment. Agreement concerning the proce- 
dures to be followed should be obtained early. Evaluations of progress 
should be made periodically in order to facilitate the common therapeutic 
effort. Psychotherapeutic interviews should be oriented around dealing with 
their daily problems and also with providing the boys with the opportunity 


for establishing a relationship with an older person who can serve as a model 
and can assist in working out basic anta 


gonisms to authority and to society 
in general, 


Once the boys’ feelings of omnipotence have been broken and they show 
a willingness to conform to the requirements of the residential community, 
they are ready for the next step—the assumption of some degree of re- 


sponsibility towards the community. This involves the performance not 


only of certain duties but also taking over certain key functions which were 
hitherto unavailable to them because of their unreliability. There are many 
such functions in a house such as serving on various governing committees, 
performing specific jobs, such as switchboard operation, record-keeping, man- 
aging housecleaning, handling snacks, etc. As an added incentive, boys who 
show superior ability to shoulder responsibility can be rewarded by receiv- 
ing a slight salary for the job. This serves as a transitional experience 
bringing the residential pattern more into line with the cultural pattern 
of the outside community. Such a program, similar in some ways to the 
Member-Employee Plan for chronic psychiatric patients, should be reserved 
only for those boys who demonstrate outstanding promise and performance. 

One possible source of interference is the informal gang structure men- 
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tioned above whereby the more forceful gang leaders attempt to retain 
their control over the other boys. Sometimes it is necessary to isolate such 
boys or to remove them from the group or from the house entirely. In some 
instances it may be desirable to assert control directly over the leader in 
such a fashion that the other boys understand clearly that he no longer has 
control over them. This is a risky undertaking but it is often necessary. 
It should be done only when a staff member is reasonably sure that it can 
succeed and be accomplished without too many untoward consequences. 
Another way of approaching the problem is through the constructive use of 
peer group interrelations, using group meetings as a medium and support- 
ing the more positively oriented boys in directing the group away from 
antisocial behavior patterns. Here again the aggressive, antisocial leader 
must somehow be neutralized or isolated before constructive action can take 
place. 
3. Organization of Treatment Program 


Ideally, in a therapeutic community we should be concerned with the 
following: 

a. Selection of emotionally stable staff members who can serve as appro- 
priate models for the boys. ‘This means screening out deviants and people 
who are emotionally disturbed or insensitive to the problems of others. 

b. Working out clear-cut goals and specific therapeutic procedures be- 
forehand by means of staff participation and planning. This means de- 
lineating the rôle of each staff member in the treatment process as well as 
making provisions for review of progress. 

c. Providing for the boys an environment in which they can be produc- 
tive. Such an environment should consist of rehabilitative and recreational 
activities as outlined in previous sections. 

d. Adequate diagnostic evaluation. Each boy should have a complete 
workup from a clinical point of view, a detailed social history, and whatever 
psychological tests are needed, including vocational tests. 

e. Group and individual psychotherapy. Frequent group meetings 
should be held with a skilled psychotherapist. Two or three such meetings 
per week seem desirable preferably with small groups limited to six boys. 
Where individual psychotherapy is needed, it should be furnished and co- 
ordinated with the group effort. One important point to keep in mind 
is the maintaining of proper balance between therapeutic and administrative 
activities, especially if the administrator happens to be the therapist. Com- 
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bining the two rôles is difficult but is often necessary because of the un- 
availability of outside therapists and of funds to pay the therapists when they 
are available. 

f. Staff sessions. Periodic meetings by the staff to discuss mutual prob- 
lems in working with the boys and to provide a cathartic release for their 
own personal feelings should be held. These meetings can also serve 
as a means of arriving at criteria for selecting and evaluating boys for vari- 
ous activities. The staff should also be encouraged to participate with the 
boys in joint group functions such as the Little United Nations mentioned 
in the first section. Maxwell Jones places a great deal of stress on this 
type of joint meeting in a therapeutic community. Finally, attention should 
be paid to specific problems which come up, such as the handling of 
homosexual behavior among the boys and aggressive acting out. 


4. Research Possibilities 


This study suggests the need for research into many aspects of this prob- 
lem. Although this discussion will be brief, the importance of research 
for the development of effective ways of dealing with boys with behavior prob- 
lems should not be minimized. A major concern is the selection of boys who 
can be rehabilitated in a residential setting. There are a considerable num- 
ber of boys sent to such residential institutions who would benefit more from 
another kind of setting. 

A second area of interest should be concerned with the relationship be- 
tween personality and social factors on the one hand and various types of out- 
come on the other. Moreover, these factors should be studied in interaction 
with the type of setting. For example, boys from a certain kind of back- 
ground with certain dominant personality trends may adjust better to one 
kind of milieu as against another. Research can help spell out the conditions 
under which successful adjustments are made. 

Another fruitful area for research is development of valid criteria of out- 
come of treatment. In what way and at what points can one evaluate the 
effects of treatment? Can we develop a common frame of reference concern- 
ing outcome? Will it be possible to avoid semantic confusion in comparing 
one research with another with respect to outcome? 

Looking at the problem from another point of view—what kinds of en- 
vironment are conducive to positive change? Which patterns of treatment 
modalities are effective? What qualities in staff personnel contribute to the 
treatment process? Which methods of indoctrination are successful? The 


Kai 
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democratic and authoritarian approaches to group management could be 
fruitfully compared. The value of tranquillizing drugs, in combination with 
other methods of treatment, should be explored in view of the success of 
these drugs with aggressive behavior reactions in psychotics. 

The salvaging of adolescents with behavior problems is a problem of such 
enormity that it seems most fitting to call attention to the fact that there 
are many questions yet to be answered. If the present study helps to stimu- 
late further rehabilitation and research efforts, the writers will feel well 
rewarded. 
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POSTSCRIPT (see page 62) 


This project has resulted in program changes. A major change has bee? 
the establishment of a formal school at the Inn to strengthen the VER 


ne ‘ 4 s- 
program, under the supervision of and with a teacher furnished by the Bo 
ton Public School system. 
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THE ORDER OF DOMINANCE IN CONCEPT ATTAINMENT 
AS AFFECTED BY EXPERIENCE* 


Department of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 


Ronatp H. Forcus AND Harry Fow er? 


A. PURPOSE 


In her extensive series of studies on concept attainment in human females, 
Heidbreder (e.g., 2) found, in general, that concepts of concrete things are 
attained more readily than concepts of spatial forms and color. Dattman 
and Israel (1) found that the order of preference established in Heidbreder’s 
studies disappeared when the biasing, which had made concrete things more 
detectable, was controlled. Heidbreder, herself, had concluded that the dom- 
inance of concrete concepts was attributable to their “thing-like” quality and 
to the situational support these concepts received from the examples used. 

It occurred to the present authors that the concepts of concrete things 
received greater situational support because the Ss had had more functional 
experience with their examples. We predicted that if past experience with the 
various examples were systematically controlled, other dominance hierarchies 
could be achieved. 

Therefore, the purpose of the present study was two-fold: (a) to deter- 
mine the order of concept attainment of concrete things, spatial forms, and 
colors, when experience with these objects is systematically controlled ; (b) 
to examine the extent of sex differences in this hierarchy. 


| B. METHOD 
f ! 1. Subjects 


versity of Pennsylvania, were randomly assigned to one of six groups as 


| The 240 Ss, 120 females and 120 males, all undergraduates at the Uni- 
specified below. There were 20 females and 20 males in each group. 
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2. Design 


A separate experiment was performed with each of the six groups. The 
independent variable differed in each experiment with respect to the familiarity 
that the Ss had with examples of the three concepts. Thus, if the examples 
of things were part of familiar experience (E), they consisted of faces, trees, 
and buildings. If they were not part of familiar experience (N), they con- 
sisted of drawings of amoeba, hydra, and bryozoon. Similarly, familiar 
spatial forms consisted of triangles, rectangles, and elipses whereas non- 
familiar spatial forms were represented by variations of nonsense geometrical 
forms. To make colors more familiar, reds, greens, and blues of constant 
saturation were used. To make them less familiar categories, the saturations 
of each color example were varied. In this way, it was possible to conduct 
the six experiments so that one, two, all three, or none of the concepts were 
favored by experience. The over-all design is presented in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
SCHEMATIC REPRESENTATION OF EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


(N = Non-experiential; E = Experiential.) The last two rows contain the analy- 
sis of results, (S means significant; NS means non-significant.) 


iis a 
Experiment 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Things (T) N E N E N E 
Spatial forms (F) N N E E N E 
Colors (c) N N N N E E 
X? result NS S S S NS S 
Highest f Fe Te Fe TF Te Te 


It was predicted that in each experiment the order of concept attainment 
would depend on whether the examples were experiential or non-experien 
tial. The concepts containing familiar examples would always be attained 
before those containing nonfamiliar examples. 


3. Procedure 


We used a card-sorting technique similar to the one used by Heidbredet 
(2). In each experiment the deck consisted of 27 plain, white, 3 x 3 cards- 
Each card contained one example of each of the three concepts, so that 4 
color, a spatial form, and a concrete thing appeared simultaneously on every 
card. Since there were 27 cards and three concepts, each of which had 


three different categories, each deck contained nine examples of each concept 
category. 


ur 
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The procedure was very simple. E placed three cards in front of S so that 
each card contained a different example of the three concepts. After S 
looked at the three cards, he was given the remaining 24 cards which were 
shuffled. He was told to sort these cards into one of the three piles, basing 
his choice on a similarity which he noticed. He would sort either on the 
basis of color, form, or things. This constituted the first sorting. He 
was then instructed to sort the pile a second time, and then a third, follow- 
ing the same procedure. In this way we were able to assign a rank order of 1, 
2, 3, for each of the concepts, depending on the class criterion that S used for 
each sorting. 

C. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In each experiment there were three concepts and three orders. If we 
take the possible number of 1 and 2 choice combinations we would have 6. 
If we then take the obtained frequencies (out of 40 subjects) in each of the 
6 combinations we could do a Chi-squared test to see if this distribution 
differed from a chance expectation. The fifth row of Table 1 indicates 
whether or not there were significant differences in the distribution of each 
of the six experiments. The last row of Table 1 states which 1 and 2 choice 
combinations received the highest frequency, for each experiment. 

It can be seen from Table 1 that the predictions are generally supported. 
Thus in Experiment 4 the two experientially favored concepts were most 
dominant. In Experiments 2 and 3 the experientially favored concept was 
most dominant, with color second. In Experiment 1, where no concept was 
experientially favored, the differences are not significant. Experiments 5 and 
6 gave results which required further inquiry. In Experiment 6, where all 
were experientially favored, things and color were more dominant than 
forms. In Experiment 5, color was favored by males, and things by females, 
the only case in which a significant sex difference was evident. 

The following conclusions can be drawn from this experiment: (a) Con- 
cepts which are based on familiar experience are attained most readily. 


(b) When experience is not favored, one way or another, spatial forms are 
his result does not hold for women who 


most dominant, with color next. P 


tend to prefer thing-like concepts 1n general. 


Two facts suggest themselves from these results. (a) When experience 


is not a variable, concepts are most readily attained when the stimulus struc- 


ture imparts immediate and redundant information. This is true of spatial 
forms which are regular and symmetrical and color which gives a lot of re- 
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dundant and immediate information. It is not true of “things” which SC 
non-regular, and complex, and require much learning for accurate discrimina- 
tion. We realize that in Experiment 5 this generalization does not hold 
for adult women. (b) When concept attainment is based on familiar ex- 
amples, the most functionally relevant objects (e, concrete things) are 
most readily attained. 


D. SUMMARY 


Using the card-sorting technique, it was found that concepts based on past 
experience are most readiy attained. When past experience is not a factor, 
those concepts which receive greatest perceptual support, because the examples 
are more easily discriminable, are attained most readily. A sex difference was 
also found, with women preferring thing concepts, and men preferring color 
concepts. 
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THE CLINIC APPROACH TO BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


Department of English and Speech, School of Business of Fordham University, and 
Department of Psychology of Uunter College 


RICHARD SEXTON AND VIRGINIA STAUDT 


During the past decade business and industry have quite justifiably been 
preoccupied with improvement of communications. Up to the present, how- 
ever, they have tended to attack their communication problems on a parti- 
tioned basis. They have been dealing separately and theoretically with 
writing, reading, and speech, thus obscuring specific on-the-job deficiencies 
and problems. Such separation of writing, reading, and speech into isolated 
units seems to have produced an invalid conception of what communication 
is. Writing, reading, and speech are interrelated both psychologically and 
linguistically. In view of this interrelation, improved communication can 
be obtained only (a) by combining writing, reading, and speech into a single, 
unified knowledge and study structure; and (b) by directing attention to 
the problems of individual writers, readers, and speakers, We call the inte- 
gration of the unifield field and the emphasis on the individual's communica- 
tion problems, The Communication Clinic. 


A. How tHE COMMUNICATION CLINIC OPERATES 
In operation, the communication clinic focuses on the individual employee 
rather than on the group. On the management level, for example, it con- 
cerns itself with officers and line supervisors, for they are the creators and 
implementers, respectively, of policy and operations. That such an indi- 
s clear. For example, 


vidual approach is a necessity rather than a luxury seem 
if an operations vice-president in the production division of an industrial 
organization has a communication deficiency, the effect of this deficiency is 
reflected in the work performance of thousands of employees. 

Accordingly, the clinic must be organized on an individual basis. Ordi- 
narily there are four steps in the clinic operation: 1. Each clinic member 
takes a battery of standardized diagnostic tests of intelligence, reading ability, 
vocabulary, English usage, and critical thinking. 2, A worksample of his 
writing is submitted by each individual, and a speech recording is made by 
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each as well. 3. Each participant prepares a self-report of his problems 
in writing, reading, and speech. +. In an interview which the clinic direc- 
tor schedules with each participant to analyze his individual problems and 
objectives in communication, the self-appraisal and the summary profile 
of test findings together are interpreted and discussed. 

In the light of the difficulties pointed up by the diagnostic devices, the 
director plans a remedial program with and for each individual. He pre- 
scribes by individual correction and instruction ameliorative study and prac- 
tice. In this way each participant can direct attention to his own weaknesses 
and correct his own deficiencies. General meetings, or group therapy ses- 
sions, are held periodically to meet problems and interests shared by all, or 
by a majority of the members. Generally speaking, explanations of theory 
are kept at a minimum and are directed to problems raised by the individual 
members. The principle is that communication in a real business situation, 
particularly on an executive and line supervisor level, is practical, rather 
than theoretical, and an individual rather than a group matter. 


B. APPLICATION OF THE CLINICAL APPROACH 


The communication clinic has numerous possibilities of application in busi- 
ness and industry. For executives and line supervisors it may be employed 
to develop the communication potential of managerial personnel, as well as 
to eliminate present communication weaknesses. At present, the clinic ap- 
proach is being applied and experimentally investigated in two organizations, 
a suburban banking institution (The Gramatan National Bank and Trust 
Company), and in a major American communications industry (New York 
Telephone Company). Even in their initial stages, these applications have 
demonstrated that improved communication is effected when the individual 
communicators have developed confidence in their ability to structure ideas 
on a combined psychological and linguistic basis. 
Department of English and Speech Department of Psychology 
School of Business luner College 
Fordham University 


New York City 
New York City 
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THE PREDICTION OF BEHAVIOR RESPONSE PATTERNS TO 
MUSIC* 


Department of Psychology, University of California, Los Angeles 


Rosert I. HENKIN? 


A. PROBLEM 


The problem of this study is the measurement and prediction of the rela- 
tionship between different esthetic categories of music and a physiological 
response. 

In a previous study basic or elemental esthetic categories of music were 
derived from preference judgments of listeners (2). These preferences 
were made with respect to representative musical compositions previously se- 
lected by the experimenter as being completely or partially based upon mel- 
ody, rhythm, harmony or orchestral color. The subject preferences were 
factor analyzed and compared with the classifications of the experimenter. 
The results indicated a close correspondence, mathematically and musically, 
between the factor judgments of the experimenter and the factors derived 
from the preference ratings of the subjects. Thus it was concluded that 
esthetic categories such as melody, rhythm, and orchestral color are in 
reality basic musical elements upon which listeners depend in making affec- 
tive judgments. 

In a second factor study the previously unrotated factor matrices were 
rotated (4). The results indicated a more clear-cut relationship between 
melody, rhythm, and orchestral color than was previously evident. ‘This 
study further established that preference judgments made with respect to 
melody were independent of those made with respect to rhythm. 

The present work is a continuation and generalization of the previous 
experimental analyses of music described above. In this study the previously 
obtained factors are studied in relation to physiological responses derived 
from the changes in skin resistance (the GSRs) of a population of listeners. 
The GSRs are recorded with respect to a set of musical compositions cor- 


*Accepted for publication by Roy M. Dorcus of the Editorial Board, received in 
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Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
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responding to those used previously, in an effort to relate a physiological 
response, the GSR, to musical factors of melody and rhythm. 

Thus, there are two sets of experiments: one, the factor studies, the other 
the skin resistance studies. The results of the factor studies, which yielded 
a systematic definition of music in terms of musical factors, are called the 
factor pattern. The results of the skin resistance studies, which are hy- 
pothesized to yield a systematic definition of music in terms of physiological 
responses to music will be called the physiological response pattern. “The 
purpose of this study is to discover the relationships between these two par 
terns. The organization of the article will take the form of a discussion 
of the GSR study and then a consideration of the significance of these 
results in relation to those of the previous factor analyses. Comprising the 
GSR studies are three separate, yet related, series of experiments. These 
will be referred to as the Preliminary Studies, Experiment I, and Experi- 
ment II. 

B. Tue PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


In the preliminary studies a variety of different musical recordings were 
played to a diverse population of listeners and their GSRs recorded. A 
silence period was also included as a stimulus. The study was undertaken 
to substantiate the hypotheses advanced in the factor anal studies: namely 
that if the affective verbal responses of listeners to musical compositions 
loaded melodically differ systematically from those loaded rhythmically, 
then their responses to these elemental musical components will be shown t° 
vary systematically and independently by other, non-verbal, responses; Er 
a response such as that measured by the GSR. The results of the study were 
not conclusive but led to generalizations and hypotheses upon which later 
experimentation was founded. These hypotheses, based upon results of 
this study, appear in Figure 1, in the form of idealized curves. 

The idealized curves state the relationships among the GSRs of three 
classes of auditory stimuli: melody, rhythm, and silence. As shown by the 
factor studies, melody and rhythm tend to combine in an additive fashion 
such that the equation ai! + bR = & describes their relationship; where M 
refers to melody, R refers to rhythm, a and b to coefficients, and & to a con 
stant. The results of the factor study indicated that melody was more effec- 
tive in determining subject preference than rhythm and so it was further 
hypothesized that the melodic factor woud be more effective than the rhyth- 
mic factor in determining physiological response, 
generally showed these hypotheses to hold. 


The empirical results 


geegent, 28 
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MICROMHOS INITIAL LEVEL VMICROMHOS 


TIME IN MINUTES 
BEGINNING OF AUDITORY STIMULUS 


FIGURE 1 
AN IDEALIZED SET OF CURVES INDICATING CHANGES IN SUBJECT RESISTANCE TO 
SELECTED AUDITORY AND MUSICAL STIMULI 


The silence stimulus in the preliminary studies produced a response that 
differed from that of melody and rhythm although occurring in a similar 
direction to that produced by melody. The magnitude of this response is 
characteristically smaller than that to melody. 

A systematic explanation of each curve follows: 

1. Response Pattern A—Melodic Response Pattern: An idealization of 
the response pattern initiated by a strongly loaded melodic composition con- 
taining an insignificant rhythmic loading; essentially melody alone is influ- 
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encing the response. The 2nd movement of Kabalevsky’s C Minor Sym- 
phony is an example of such a stimulus composition. 

2. Response Pattern B—Alodified (attenuated) Melodic Response Bate 
tern: An idealization of a response pattern initiated by a strongly loaded melodic 
composition containing a strong rhythmic loading; both melody and rhythm 
are influencing the response. The attenuation of the melodic pattern indi- 
cated here is due to the rhythmic component of the stimulus. ‘Thus, larger 
quantitative changes in subject response are noted upon playing purely me- 
lodic stimuli rather than on playing stimuli containing both melody and 
rhythm. The 4th movement of Mendelssohn's 4th Symphony is an example 
of such a stimulus composition. 

3. Response Pattern C—Silence Response Pattern: An idealization of 
the response pattern initiated by a silence period. 

4. Response Pattern D—Rhythmic Response Pattern: An idealization 
of a response pattern initiated by a strongly loaded rhythmic composition 
containing an insignificant melodic loading; essentially rhythm alone is 
influencing the response. The traditional jazz composition, Under the Dou- 
ble Eagle, specified later in this study, is an example of such a stimulus 
composition. 

5. Response Pattern E—Aodified (attenuated) Rhythmic Response 
Pattern: An idealization of a response pattern initiated by a strongly loaded 
thythmic composition containing a small melodic loading; both rhythm and 
melody are influencing the response. The Sacrificial Dance from Stravin- 
sky’s The Rite of Spring is an example of such a stimulus composition. 


C. Experiment I 


In Experiment I musical recordings previously analyzed in the factor 
studies and a five-minute silence period were used as auditory stimulus mae 
terial for a group of 21 music students attending U.C.L.A. in the period 
1952-1954. Each subject listened individually in a small room for a period 
of 55 minutes. These sessions were usually repeated once for each subjects 
the first administration referred to as Experiment IA, the replication as 1B- 


Due to graduation and other causes only 


15 students repeated the response 
study. 


A zinc-zine sulfate electrode in a plexiglass cup was firmly placed 0 
each palm of the subject’s hand by means of a rubber strap. An electrode 
paste of 5 per cent saturated ZnSO; in an equal volume of bentonite was 


used to fill the cup in order to provide better contact between the electrode 
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and the skin. The electrodes were attached to a Wheatstone bridge cir- 
cuit and the responses observed on a Weston model +40 galvanometer. Re- 
sistance changes were read directly and continually from the galvanometer 
by the experimenter who manually recorded these changes onto pre-arranged 
data pages. 

After calibrating the equipment the experimenter instructed the subject, 
informally, concerning the nature cf the experiment, the non-toxic effects 
of the electrodes, the length of time of the experiment, and the desirability of 
as little movement as possible. The subject was told to listen to the music 
as if at a concert, listening as intently as possible, since the purpose of the 
experiment was to record the reactions of the subject while listening to the 
music. The subject was also informed that there would be silence periods 
at various times during the experiment and that these silence periods were 
as much a part of the experiment as the record playing. A five-minute 
silence period was introduced between the end of the experimenter’s instruc- 
tions to the subject and the beginning of the first recording to achieve a 
stable level of subject resistance. After the experiment the GSR equip- 
ment was recalibrated. 

The loudness level of the recordings varied. Levels were tested during 
the preliminary stage and agreeable levels were set empirically. By direct 
questioning after each experiment (I and II) each subject found the loud- 
ness level acceptable. 

A more detailed discussion of the experimental techniques, including 
methods of control of experimental variables, appear in another study (3). 

The recordings represent a diversified cross-section of musical style and 
composition. They are indicated below, showing period of composition and 
predominant factor loading. The code following each composer's name will 
be used to refer to that record throughout the remainder of the study. 

1. Bach, J. S. (Ba). Prelude No. 1 in C Major from the Kegel 
Vol. I. Victor M-1106. Playing time, 2:18. Representative of the 
Baroque period with weak loadings in melody and rhythm and a very 
strong loading in Factor D of the unrotated matrices, an unidentified 
factor. 

2. Kabalevsky, D. (Ka). Symphony No. 2 in C Minor—2nd move- 
ment, Capitol Classics L $032. Playing time, 8:06. Representative of 
the modern period with a strong loading in melody and an insignificant 
loading in rhythm. 

3. Mossolov, A. (Mo). The Steel Foundry. Columbia M-347, Play- 
ing time, 2:48. Representative of the modern period with a strong 
rhythmic factor loading and an insignificant melodic loading. 
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4. Silence (Si). Length of period, 5:00. Sound level, about 35 db. 

5. Schubert, F. (Sc). Symphony No. 2 in B Flat Major—2nd move- 
ment (full statement of theme and one complete variation). Columbia 
M-420. Playing time, 2:28. Representative of the classic period with 
a strong factor loading in melody and a weak rhythmic loading. 

6. Stravinsky, I. (St). The Rite of Spring—Sacrificial Dance. Co- 
lumbia LP ML 4092. Playing time, 9:22. Representative of the mod- 
ern period with a strong rhythmic factor loading and an insignificant 
loading in melody. 

7. Tschaikowsky, P. I. (Ts). Symphony No. 4 in F Minor—2nd 
movement. Victor 327. Playing time, 7:58. Representative of the ro- 


mantic period with a strong melodic factor loading and a weak rhyth- 
mic loading. 


D EXPERIMENT II 


In Experiment II some musical recordings which were used in Experi- 
ment I, and some which were chosen by the experimenter as alternate forms, 
were played for a group of 15 general major students attending U.C.L.A. 
in 1955. The sessions were repeated once for each subject at one-week in- 
tervals. The first administration of the recordings is referred to as Ex- 
periment IIA, the replication as IIB. The general experimental procedure 
was the same as that used in the previous experiment with the exception that 
continuous GSR measurements were recorded automatically by a pen Te- 
corder (Esterline-Angus Model 4//’), thus eliminating inconsistencies due 
to the experimenter reading the subject responses directly. The GSR equip- 
ment varied from that used in Experiment I and has been described in an- 
other study (3). The recordings played, representing a diversified cross- 
section of musical style and composition, appear below. Period of composi- 
tion and predominant factor loadings are indicated. The same code system 
used previously will be applied, with corresponding and alternate form rec- 
ords referred to by the same number designation. 


$ Mendelssohn, F. Symphony No. 4 in A Major—4th movement. 
Columbia ML 4498, XLP 698. Playing time, 4:48. Representative of 
the classic-romantic period with strong loadings in both melody and 


rhythm. 
2. Kabalevsky, D2 
3. 


Honegger, A. (Ho). Pacific 231, Mouvement Symphonique. Cook, 
1068-A. , Playing time, 5:23. Representative of the modern period of 
composition and hypothesized to have a strong factor loading in rhythm 


20nly sti tal & P ; : 
De simulas material introduced into this study for the first time will be fully 
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and an insignificant loading in melody. It was chosen as an alternate 
form of the Mossoloy composition. 

4. Silence? Length of period, 5:00. 

5. Wieniawsky, H. (Wi). Concerto No. 2 in D Minor for Violin 
and Orchestra—2nd movement. Columbia ML 2012. Playing time, 
4:03. Representative of the romantic period of composition and hy- 
pothesized to possess a strong factor loading in melody and an insignifi- 
cant loading in rhythm, It was chosen as an alternate form of the 
Tschaikowsky composition. 


6. Stravinsky, 1? 

7. Berg, A. (Be). Wozzeck—Intermezzo between the 14th and 15th 
scenes. Columbia Masterworks ML 4465. Playing time, 3:40. Repre- 
sentative of the modern period of composition and hypothesized to 
possess a strong factor loading in melody and an insignificant loading 
in rhythm, It was chosen as an alternate form of the Schubert com- 
position to show the generality of the melodic response in modern 
compositions as well as in classic ones. 

$. Traditional jazz. (Ja). Under the Double Eagle. Traditional 
Jazz, Vol. I, audiophile 125, AP 110 microgroove. Playing time, 2:30. 
e of the popular tradition of modern music composition 


Representativ 
thm and an in- 


and hypothesized to possess a strong loading in rhy 
significant loading in melody. It was chosen to represent a familiar 
style of jazz composition but could be considered as an alternate form 
of the Mossoloy composition with respect to factor loadings. 


E. RESULTS 
Initially the raw GSR data were transformed from resistance in 
ohms, R, to VK/R where K = 1,000, in order to approximate equal units 
over the measured response scale. The final values were obtained from the 
continuous GSR measurements by calculating differences between the VK/R 
values at one minute, and at two minutes and 18 seconds for Experiment I 
(two minutes and 30 seconds for Experiment II) after each record or 
stimulus was begun. This was done to obtain the most stable response 
period independent of differences in stimulus length, record changing, sub- 
ject attention, etc. The difference in the time calculation was determined 
by the playing time of the shortest record in each of the experiments, the 
e comparable response period. The \/K/R 


shortest record determining th 
d the slope value means, since they repre- 


difference measurements are calle 
sent the mean slope value for one portion of a continuous response curve 
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which progresses with a consistent increase or decrease in \/K/R for all 
subjects.* ; 

The significance of differences between the slope value means for Experi- 
ment I (4 and B) and for Experiment II (4 and B) was determined by 
the treatment x subject design outlined by Lindquist (5). The results ap- 
pear in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
RESULTS OF THE SUBJECT X TREATMENT DesIGns 


Sums of squares Mean squares 


Source of variation df SS MS F ratio 
Experiment 14 
Records 6 111.87 18.64 7.64* 
Subjects 20 55.60 2.78 
Subjects x Records 120 292.99 2.44 
Total 146 
Experiment IB 
Records 6 82.08 13.68 8.88** 
Subjects 14 10.50 0.70 
Subjects x Records 84 122.81 1.54 
Total 100 
Experiment IA 
Records H 91.30 13.04 12.307 
Subjects 15 26.87 1.78 
Subjects x Records 105 110.79 1.06 
Total 127 
Experiment IIB 
Records 7 88.39 12.63 9.504 
Subjects 15 48.80 3.25 
Subjects x Records 105 140.05 1.33 
Total 127 


*An F ratio of 7.64 i 
**An F ratio of 8.88 
tAn F ratio of 12.30 
An F ratio of 9.50 is 


The algebraic differences between the means of response values (slope 
value means) for each of the different record stimuli used in all four 
experiments appear in Tables 2 and 3 below. The values required for 


significance at varying confidence levels for each set of differences are indi- 
cated below each table. 


®The results when processed for the complete length of records were of the same 
form as those for the slope value means, These results appear in another study (3)- 
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TABLE 2 
A TABLE oF ALGEBRAIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ONE: 
MINUTE AND Two-MINUTE AND 18-SeEcoND \/K/R VALUE OBTAINED 
FROM THE STIMULI INDICATED 


Slope 

value 

Stimuli Ba Ka Mo Si Se St Ts mean 

Experiment 14 

Ba 0.67 
Ka 1.32 1.99 
Mo —1.37  —2.69 —0.70 
Si —0.33 —1.65 1.04 0.34 
Se 0.05 —1.27 1.42 0.38 0.72 
St —1,39 —2.71 —0.02 —1.06 144 —0.72 
Ts 0.13 —1.19 1.50 0.46 0.08 1,52 0.80 


Values required for significance at the confidence level indicated: 1% > 1.24; 
2% > 112; 5% > 0.94; 109% > 0.79. 


Experiment 1B 


Ba 0.51 
Ka 0.95 1.46 
Mo —1.70 —2.65 —1.19 
Si —0.34 —1.29 1.36 0.17 
Sc 0.40 —0.55 2.10 0.74 0.91 
St —1.38 —2.33 0.32 —1.04 —1.78 —0.87 
Ts 0.13 0.82 1.83 0.47 —0.27 1,51 0.64 


Values required for significance at the confidence level indicated: 1% > 1.17; 
2% > 1.05; 5% > 0.88; 10% > 0.75. 


F. Discussion 


In order to evaluate the results more clearly graphs of the slope value 
means shown in Tables 2 and 3 are drawn in Figure 2, representing the 
slope in units on a scale. The significance of differences between means can 
be easily observed by referring to the standard scale lines of 1 per cent and 
5 per cent significance levels placed above each graph. 

These graphs have been given special names—the melodic-rhythmic con- 
tinua. This name is applied since each graph represents a continuum of 
hich values to the right of the zero point are said to 


subject response in w 
e to the left of the zero are said to 


be in the melodic direction while thos 
The zero position indicates a zero slope value 


be in the rhythmic direction. 
are shown on the right and left of zero, 


and positive and negative values 
respectively. 
es in these graphs thus appear ordered with respect to 


The response valu 
the responses tending most in the rhythmic direc- 


“strength” of response; 
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TABLE 3 
A TABLE OF ALGEBRAIC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN ONE 


MINUTE AND Two-Minute AND 30-SeconD VK/R VALUES OBTAINED 
FROM THE STIMULI INDICATED 


Slope 

value 

Stimuli Me Ka Ho Si Wi St Be Ja mean 

Experiment ITA 

Me 0.83 
Ka 0.95 1.78 
Ho —0.58 —1.43 0.35 
Si 0.03 —0.92 0.51 0.86 
Wi 0.99 0.04 1.47 0.96 1.82 
St —0.06 —1.01 0.42 —0.09 —1.05 0.77 
Be 0.15 —0.80 0.63 0.12 —0.84 0.21 0.77 
Ja —1.89 —2.84 —1.41 —1.92 —2.88 —1.83 —2.04 —1.06 


Values required for significance at the confidence level indicated: 1% > 0.94; 
2% > 0.85; 5% > 0.71; 10% > 0.60. 


Experiment IIB 


Me 1,39 
Ka 0.69 2.08 
Ho —0.98 —1.67 0.41 
Si 0.45 —1.14 0.53 0.94 
Wi 0.53 —0.16 1.51 0.98 1.92 
St —0.44 —1.13 0.44 0.01 —0.97 0.95 
Be 0.08 —0.77 0.90 0.37 —0.61 0.36 1.31 
Ja —2.08 —2.77 —1.10 —1.63 —2.61 —1.64 —2.00 —0.69 


Values required for significance at the confidence level indicated: 1% > 0.43; 
2% > 0.39; 5% > 0.33; 10% > 0.27, 


tions are farthest to the left and similarly for the melodic direction, farthest 
to the right. Intermediate values are found between these two extremes. 

It should be noted that the general form of the Pattern shown in these 
graphs is the same as that stated earlier as hypothesis in the preliminary 
study. Thus the previous hypotheses have been substantiated empirically. 

Upon examination of the results and the above graphs it is apparent that 
those recordings previously found to be melodically loaded produced sub- 
ject responses which tend toward the positive end of the scale, the melodic 
end; those Previously found to be loaded thythmically Produce subject GSRs 
which tend toward the negative end of the scale, the rhythmic end. ‘There 
are statistically significant differences between these two classes of subject 
response, 

The curves show that the slope of the melodic response pattern is greater 
than that of the rhythmic response pattern. This empirical statement sub- 
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THE MeEtopic-RHYTHMIC CONTINUUM: Tue Lines SHOWN ABOVE THE GRAPHS INDICATE 
DIFFERENCE REQUIRED FOR THE 


THE MAGNITUDE OF 
LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE STATED 


stantiates earlier hypotheses derived from the preliminary studies, and if the 
compositions chosen were representative ones then the melodic effects are, 
in general, greater than those produced by rhythm. This may be an impor- 
tant phenomenon of subject response. However, it is also possible that this 
result is dependent upon the stimuli chosen and may change with the intro- 


duction of other stimuli. 


As shown above, the majority of stimuli produce a response pattern con- 
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sistent with the hypotheses previously made. However, certain exceptions 
should be noted. One such involves the change in subject response with 
respect to the Stravinsky composition in Experiments I and II. In Epen- 
ment I, the subject response to the Stravinsky was indicative of the rhythmic 
response, very close to the rhythmic end of the scale. However, in Experi- 
ment II this response shifts markedly toward the melodic direction. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that this shift, and other lesser ones, are due to 
Aiflerences in the musical experience and education of the two subject popu- 
\ations since it may be that more complex musical idioms require more x 
perience for their interpretation, understanding, and response. This implies 
subject ability to interpret, understand, and relate before a response can 
be made. 
The subjects of Experiment I were all music students who were actively 
concerned in acquiring a musical education, listening and performing many 
and varied musical compositions. The subjects of Experiment II were nane 
music students who had very little familiarity with any music of a serious 
nature. Few listened to serious music and none had extensive training in 
music. Thus it appears as if familiarity, as shown by musical experience 
and education, may have played an important role in determining subject 
responses. This concept is important in interpreting the present results 
especially since ability to interpret, understand, and relate musical patterns 
to previous experience may be a prerequisite for response to the stimulus. A 
systematic study of this problem appears in another work (3). 

The subject response to silence is of interest also. This response pattern 
has characteristics of a weak, melodically loaded stimulus. This presumably 
occurs since the subject GSR is in part a physiological response which is 4 
function of time, and hence even if no stimulus is presented a consistent sub- 
ject response will be produced in the direction which has been called melodic- 
In stating this the writer has no intention of equating silence and melody. 


G. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THE FACTOR PATTERN axp THE GSR 
PATTERN 


The results of this study indicate that there is a close relationship between 
the factor patterns and the GSR patterns. 


Relationships between the v vari- 
ous GSR patterns also appear indicated. 


se 
In order to demonstrate e? 
: ; Dies e S e 
relationships quantitatively, correlation coefficients are used to relate t^ 
various studies comprising the entire work. 


a b R -qrious 
The Spearman rank-difference correlation is used to express the variot 
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degrees of relationship indi j i 
number of Se Cen SH — Zeg = 
than 30) and since the writer fel Ca eg: wer gi pi ee 
ee ee re r felt that the determination of the Spearman 
Se pei = ies ed Wei nature of the correspondence, with respect 
cee al nsi erations, than the Pearson product-moment correla- 
e specific technique fer determining these correlations was to com- 
pare the order of magnitude of responses obtained in each of the studies 
with that in every other study. lf the stimulus material differed between 
comparison pairs then alternate forms were used to TEPTESENT the correspond- 
Further, if the stimulus material was 
d no alternate ferm was used, 
ration in the computation of 


ing material wherever possible. 
absent from one of the comparison pairs an 
then it was completely omitted from conside 
that particular correlation coefficient. A more detailed discussion of the as- 


sumptions made in the computation of the correlation coefficients appears in 

a previous study of the writer (3). The actual computation followed the 

form outlined by Guilford (1). 
H. Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE GSR STUDIES 


1. The Relation between 1d and IB 


Using the Spearman rho to evaluate the similarity between the slope value 
means of these experiments, p = 0.93, SE = 0.06. Considering the number 
of measurement pairs as seven with five degrees of freedom, this correlation 
coefficient is significant beyond the 1 per cent level of confidence (0.87). 


een IJA and JIB 


o those used above, p = 0.86, SE = 0.10. Con- 
airs as eight with six degrees of free- 
cant beyond the 1 per cent level of 


2, The Relation betw 


By similar techniques t 
measurement D 


sidering the number of 
ficient is signifi 


dom this correlation coe 
confidence (0.83). 
en l (Combined A and B) and II 


3. The Relation betwe 
A and B) 


(Combined 
96, SE = 9 03. Using the smaller number of measure- 
.96, § .03. e ; i 
om (5) as a conservative basis for inter- 
p is significant beyond 


Similarly, p = 9 
ment pairs (7)and degrees of freed 
preting the significance of this corre 


e (0.87). 


the 1 per cent level of confidence 


Jation coefficient, 
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I. THe RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE GSR STUDIES AND THE 
Factor STUDIES 


These relations are shown in Table 4. The correlation coefficients were 
calculated with varying numbers of comparison stimuli due to the afore- 
mentioned use of alternate stimulus forms and omissions. Therefore, for 
interpreting the significance of the above correlation coefficients the signifi- 
cance level associated with the smallest number of measurement pairs [6] 
and degrees of freedom [4] used in any of the comparison pairs is selected 


TABLE 4 Gsk 
A TABLE SHOWING THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SLOPE VALUE MEANS OF 
EXPERIMENTS I Axen II WitH Respect TO THEIR CORRESPONDING FACTOR 
LOADINGS IN THE ROTATED AND UNROTATED FACTOR MATRICES 


Rotated factor Unrotated factor Root-mean 
matrices matrices square Ken 
GSR experiments A Py F, Fir (Average 
I (IA-IB) 0.80 0.71 0.89 0.63 o.e 
II (IIA-IIB) 0.51 0.71 0.74 0.86 0.72 
Root-mean square sg 
values (Average) 0.69 0.79 0. 


Values required for significance at the confidence level indicated are as follows: 
1% > 0.92; 2% > 0.88; 5% > 0.81; 10% > 0.73. 
as a conservative basis for inter 


e SN ion 
Preting the significance of all correlatio 
coefficients, 


It is very interesting to note that the responses indicated by the above 
correlation coefficients occurred with respect to identical stimuli, for the 
replicated studies, and to similar stimuli, for the studies involving alternate 
stimulus forms, with essentially the same results in every case. The size 
of correlation obtained in each case is surprisingly high in view of the stimu- 
lus-response material upon which the study is based. In addition, the tech- 
niques of analysis used by the writer have been quit 
upon even cursory observation the gener 
studies is quite well established by the 


e conservative. T 

i o 
al consistency of the whole group 
form of the results obtained. 


J. Summary 
It was initially assumed 


e ich 
that there are two basic factors upon , whic 
music depends, one melodic, 


the other rhythmic. A factor analysis study 
was done to test this assumption experimentally 


. f 
and to determine whethe 
listeners can and do respond to these different m 


h 
usical factors even thoug 


PE, o l 
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they are not specifically instructed to make these responses. An interpreta- 
tion of these results indicated that musical compositions could be organized 
on the basis of verbal response and that the main factors contributing to 
this organization were melody and rhythm. Further, these differences do 
not appear to be limited to any one composition or set of compositions, but 
appear to apply to music in general. 

The purpose of the GSR study was to see if the organization indicated 
verbally could be shown by means of another subject response, a physiological 
response such as that measured by a GSR. An interpretation of the results 
of the GSR study indicated that the physiological responses of the subjects 
could be organized on the same basis upon which they were previously or- 
ganized verbally. As in the factor study the GSRs are not significantly de- 
le, dynamics, orchestration and timbre, and other 

They appear clearly dependent upon the melodic 


However, as opposed to the results of 
be controlled 


pendent upon musical sty 
compositional techniques. 
and rhythmic content of music. 
the factor study, the subject physiological response appears to 
to some degree by the musical education and experience of the listeners. 


K. CONCLUSIONS 


There is a very close similarity between the form of results of the factor 
studies and those of the physiological response studies. In view of the con- 
servative analysis techniques used, this consistency, as shown by the high 
degree of significance of correlation coefficients between the various studies, 
is indicative of important and consistent stimulus-response relationships be- 


tween musical stimuli and the GSR. 
On the basis of the relationships 0 


Pear indicated: 
1. There is clear-cut evidence for the prediction of independent GSR 
Patterns with respect to musical stimuli loaded melodically and/or rhyth- 


mically, 
2. These responses are influence 
familiarity with the musical stimuli played, in 
3. With the exception of the familiarity effects, these ] 
to be clearly dependent upon the melodic or rhythmic content of a musical 
i appear significantly dependent upon musical style, 
d other compositional techniques. 
define music using terms which are 
eristics within music. Historically, 


btained the following conclusions ap- 


d by the listeners’ familiarity or lack of 
a manner previously specified. 


patterns appear 


composition and do not 
dynamics, orchestration and timbre, an 

This study represents an attempt to 
related to clearly identifiable charact 
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music has been analyzed on the basis of personal experience. Variations in 
personal opinion have resulted in’ a complicated mass of fact and fantasy 
concerning the nature of music. Thus, in order to understand musical 
thought a special form of communication must be learned. The difficulty 
with this is in the attempt to base musical thought on the subjective feelings 
of groups of people who describe music in terms of a changing esoteric set 
of experiences which have different meanings for different groups or indi- 
viduals. A real understanding of music can be achieved only in terms of 
information which can be communicated from generation to generation. 
That is, relationships must be established between objective musical terms 
and identifiable characteristics within music. 

Because objective relationships have been established by the preceding study 
we now have evidence for a valuable and powerful technique for anal 
of general esthetic categories of music. This has been accomplished by show- 
ing that (a) music can be organized in terms of esthetic elements; (4) these 
elements form the basis for musical composition and musical preference; 
(c) these elements can be consistently identified by a factor analysis of verbal 
responses; (d) these same elements can be shown by analysis of a physio- 
logical response; and (e) one can predict the form of one from a knowledge 
of the other. Thus these techniques can be used to determine objectively 


the characteristics of musical sound and also the effects of music on the 
listener. 


It is reasonable to assume that a continuing study would sharpen the rela- 
tionships established between melody and rhythm and provide information 
about the effects of other musical factors which were not specifically included 
in this study. In addition it may prove of great value to use this technique 
with respect to other auditory or sensory stimuli and to generalize from 
these results to the prediction of behavioral response patterns to further 
classes of auditory and/or sensory stimuli. 
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STUDIES IN PHYSIOGNOMIC PERCEPTION: IV. EFFECT OF 
MUSCULAR INVOLVEMENT ON THE DYNAMIC 
PROPERTIES OF OBJECTS* 


Department of Psychology, Clark University 


Seymour Wapner, Heinz WERNER, AND Donatp M. krus 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


This study aims at extending the applicability of some of the constructs 
and postulates of sensory-tonic field theory of perception to the problem of 
dynamic attributes of objects. 

Some small beginnings on this problem were made in earlier experiments, 
‘There,.as well as in the present study, objects expressing directional dynamics 
were involved (1, 2, 3). Directional dynamics refers to a perceived vec- 
torial quality, definable in terms of direction and force. For instance, the 
picture of a bird in flight conveys motion in a particular direction. In the 
tions, different meaning-sets were sug- 
gested to the subjects which in turn induced directional dynamics in an 
ambiguous stimulus pattern, Clear-cut effects of directional dynamics on 
localization in space and autokinetic motion were found: shifts in the posi- 
tion of the apparent median plane (straight-ahead ) and the apparent hori- 
zon (eye line) opposite the direction of the induced dynamics (2); auto- 
kinetic motion occurring in the direction of the induced dynamics Gi 

Thus, in these experiments, meaning was used as the independent variable. 
The interpretation of the results was based on the assumption that different 
directional dynamics induced by variation of meaning in an ambiguous pat- 
tern affect organismic state which in turn influences space localization and 
autokinetic motion in the manner described above. 

The present experiment more directly attacks the problem of effect of 
In contrast to the previous experiment, the 
The aim is to demonstrate 
f directional dynamics 


earlier experiments, through instruc 


organismic state on meaning. 
here is organismic state. 


ismic states arouses variation 0. 
ful objects. 


independent variable 
that variation of organ 
as one of the attributes of meaning 
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The particular hypothesis of this study is that changes in organismic 
state induced by asymmetrical involvement of the extrinsic eye muscles will 
change the dynamic organization of a stimulus pattern that is ambiguous 
with respect to directional dynamics. 


B. PROCEDURE 
The task for § was to report on what he saw, when, in a semi-darkroom, 
E flashed a stimulus pattern for 1 second on a screen located 12 ft. from S. 
The stimulus patterns are presented in Figure 1. Each is ambiguous insofar 
as it has directional dynamics to the left or to the right depending upon 
whether one sees it as birds flying in one direction or airplanes flying in the 
other. Two experimental conditions were used: uniocular muscular in- 


++ 
++ 


NO. 2 


FIGURE 1 
STIMULUS PATTERNS 


volvement of (a) the left e 


ye, (b) the right eye. To induce muscular in- 
volvement a 10° prism w. 


as placed base out, in front of the left (right) eg: 
Under these conditions, in order to fuse the tw 


with the prism is forced to cony 
That is, the internal rectus of th 


. Ke re 

© monocular images, the ey 
py ve. 

erge to a greater degree than the other ey 
. P = ee 

e prism eye is contracted to a greater degr 
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than that of the other eye. In order to achieve sustained binocular fusion, 
S was required to fixate a black l-inch square on the screen prior to exposure 
to the stimulus pattern. 

Sixty-four Ss were tested. They were divided into four groups, each of 
which was tested under one of the following four conditions: (a) Stimulus 
pattern No. ]—prism in front of left eye; (b) Stimulus pattern No. 1— 
prism in front of right eye; (c) Stimulus pattern No. 2—prism in front of 
left eye; (d) Stimulus No. 2—prism in front of right eye. 


C. RESULTS 
The Ss typically described the stimulus pattern as birds (ducks, geese) 
or airplanes and at the same time specified the direction in which they were 
point or headed. On the few occasions when Ss did not specify this direc- 


tion they were asked to do so. 

The analysis of the data was restricted to the immanent directionality 
reported, i.e., left or right. The frequency of left and right reports, for 
groups with prism left and prism right is shown in Table 1. With prism 

TABLE 1 


Frequency or LEFT op RIGHT DIRECTIONALITY REPORTS UNDER ASYMMETRICAL 
MUSCULAR INVOLVEMENT 


Stimulus Pattern Stimulus Pattern Combined Stimulus 
No. 1 No.2 Pattern No. 1 &2 
Prism Prism Prism ` 
Left Right Left Right Left Right 
Directionality Left 13 9 8 4 21 13 
of report Right 3 H 8 12 11 19 


21 out of 32 Ss—report left directionality ; 
ajority—19 out of 32—report right 
directionality. ‘his relationship between eye involvement (prism location ) 
significant when evaluated by chi-square 
The same relationship, though not signifi- 
separately for each of the 
1 and No. 2). 

ferences in perceived direc- 
the directionality reported 


in front of left eye the majority— 
with prism in front of right eye, the m 
and reported directionality is 
(X? = 4.01; 1 df; p < .05). 
ained when the results are treated 


cant, is maint: 
stimulus patterns No. 


orientations of the figure ( 

The results suggest that there are significant di 
tionality depending upon muscular involvement: 
is opposite the side of the greater convergence. 
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D. ConcLusions 


The findings of this experiment are in support of an organismic theory 
of perception. In particular, they suggest that the sensory-tonic state of the 
organism is a determinant of the dynamic organization of perceptual objects. 
In previous studies we presented data demonstrating spatial displacements 
of an object in the direction of its immanent dynamics. Such influence of 
directional dynamics on space localization has been interpreted through con- 
structs derived from the sensory-tonic field theory of perception. These 
previous findings have been interpreted on the grounds that object stimuli 
exert a pull on the organism in the direction of dynamics of the object which 
is counteracted by an organismic pull in the opposite direction. It is this 
“pull-counterpull” relationship which we assume to be the correlate of the per- 
ception of directional dynamics. These notions may be tentatively expanded 
to interpret the findings of the present experiment as follows: one may 
assume that the experimentally induced increased convergence to one ade 
functions as an analogue to the above mentioned organismic “counterpull y 
such counterpull may steer the subject to organizing the object in terms of a 
“pull-counterpull” relationship which would be the correlate to a perception 
of an object with an inherent dynamics opposite the increased convergence. 

According to this view, in the previous experiments concerning the — 
of dynamics on space localization, the directional dynamics is, so to Wee? 
determined by cues from the object; here, in contrast, the subject Ge 
imposes dynamic organization of the object in terms of a “pull-counterpu 
relationship, 
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MULTIDIMENSIONAL PSYCHOPHYSICS: A METHOD FOR 
PERCEPTUAL ANALYSIS* 


Departments of Psychology, University of Maryland and Pennsylvania 
State University 


T. G. Anprews AND WILLIAM S. Ray 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


Richardson’s studies in multidimensional psychophysics (24) have been 
followed by an increasing number of investigations in this field. The prob- 
lem has to do with the analysis of a set of stimuli for the purpose of deter- 
mining the number of psychological dimensions among them. Stimuli may 
be judged, compared, and reacted to in a variety of ways depending upon 
the particular experimental instructions, attributes, associations, dimensions, 
or clusters that the observer perceives in them and chooses to respond to. 
In the more classical psychophysical experiment the Arbeit involves making 
respect to a given dimension or attribute. 
Unidimensionality is assumed by Æ and imposed on the ës task. With 
more ambiguous instructions S often judges in terms of attributes that the 
E is not accounting for and which the S himself may not be able to analyze 
in detail. This situation frequently occurs despite careful instructions and 
practice, and it is especially characteristic of perception experiments. It is 
in the field of perception that we particularly need psychophysical analysis 
(11, 12, 13, 14). 

Methods have been developed to analyze the dimensionality of stimuli 
from the patterns of Ss’ responses (6, 17, 19, 24, 30, 31). In general these 
available solutions involve mathematical models of considerable complexity, 
and they do not offer as much information as may be desired regarding the 
nature ol the obtained dimensions or attributes. Also there are certain 
related methods that have been applied to the multidimensional scaling of 
stimuli (3, 20, 21, 27, 28). Our interest in the present problem does not 
relate specifically to the scaling or psychological measurement of stimuli but 
instead to the psychological classification of them for purposes of experi- 
mental use or for ultimate scaling. Certain recent techniques involve analy- 
ses of common membership of individuals to different groups OF categories 


discriminatory responses with 
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(1), and these methods do seem to offer promise in simplifying the approach 
toward psychologically meaningful dimensions or groupings by means of 
factor analysis. 

Two of the general purposes of multidimension 
obtain an estimate of the number of psychological dimensions that are opera- 
tive in a given set of stimuli and to determine the nature of these dimen- 
sions. These two objectives are also characteristic of multiple factor analy- 
sis, and we have been attempting empirically to relate the methods of factor 
analysis to the problem of multidimensional psychophysics (2).1 Ratings of 
stimuli and esthetic judgments of stimuli have of course been subjected to 
factor analysis, but in these attempts the attributes have been specified by 
the E and not determined by S’s patterns of responses. Adkins’ method 
of using Winer’s coefficient (1) involves knowing in advance the particular 
classes or categories of membership involved among a group of individuals. 

The problem arises of transforming the characteristic data of psycho- 
physics into a form to which the methods of factor analysis may be applied. 
Factor analysis begins with correlations, and psychophysical data are usually 


in the form of Proportions, Approximations from correlations to propor- 
tions and the reverse may be 


association or similarity. 
of common determining 
tion, r?. Estimation of 
for the method used in 


al psychophysics are to 


made when the proportions are measures of 
This situation obtains in estimating the proportion 
elements by means of the coefficient of determina- 
r from p with the same logic, however, is required 
the present studies. It has been demonstrated by 
Coombs and Satter (8) and by Cox (9) that this type of approach offers 


3 ‘ ; ae ions 
Promise of a satisfactory solution. Other ways of achieving these solution 
have been Proposed by Burt (4). 


To use the estimate of Tix from \/pj, there must be certain character- 


istics of the matrix of elements Pie The P-matrix must be symmetrical, 
just as the R-matrix is symmetrical. The proportions must allow interpre- 
tation in terms of degrees of similarity or association. The transformation 
involved does not of course follow the basic factor equation, in which a 
Standard test score is given by the weighted sum of the abilities involved 
i Gramian in nature and factorable. 
to be determined after appropriate 
The characteristics mentioned above Te- 
nds of modified psychophysical methods. 


modestly chosen the term 


axes, 
quire that we use only certain ki 


1We have im 


“4 -technique” 
developed here. 


s 
to name the general method 
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The senior author has proposed three general situations for application of 
the methods described here. These situations are identified as Case I—the 
method of paired comparisons, Case 11—the method of triad judgments, and 
Case 11I—the method of nonserial matching. The first two cases are re- 
ported here, and reports of studies using Case III are in preparation. 

An essential difficulty arises in the proper interpretation of the resulting 
factors from these methods of multidimensional psychophysics. ‘This diffi- 
culty has to do with the question of whether the factors resulting from such 
transformed data may be interpreted as dimensions or simply as clusters 
lying either along a single dimension or a smaller number of dimensions than 
there are factors. It is no doubt true that the latter interpretation will be 
appropriate for a large number of situations in which these methods may 
be useful. Guttman (18) has pointed out that the systems that occur in 
data such as ours are to be interpreted as a “simplex” in his more generalized 
“tadex” theory. It often occurs in factor analysis that a scale is rather arti- 
ficially subdivided factorially when there is a marked heterogeneity of diffi- 
culty of the items (10, 15, 29). This characteristic has been analyzed in 
a clear development by Carroll (5). In the case of a smaller number of 
actual dimensions than the rank of the matrix, the occurrence together of 
items in a given factor may be attributable to their closeness together in a 
dimension that is more extensive than indicated by the number of highly 


loaded items in that factor. It is our thesis in this program of investigation 
serve as useful information regarding perceptual 


that these proximities may SCH 
f stimuli on the part of a group 


phenomena. Such a clustering or grouping o ; ` 

of Ss supplies information, subject to experimental corroboration, — 

the perceptual relations among these stimuli. It is believed that suc T 

s ` e D - X D ect in 

ters, whether or not they are dimensions, may be meaningfully interpreted 1 
M Gi 


many cases. 
The scaling of stimuli along know. 


i i i psy sically. 
we have in the stimuli psychophysical $ P 
tance to obtain the clusters or families which represent the interrelations 


and associations which Ss perceive among the stimuli. ot (ER 
and interpretation of factors resulting from the use ot Se Fam ce 
will serve as a test of the usefulness of the method. be ` ees the field 
development offers possibilities for improved gon ee = 
of perception by furnishing estimates of the: su jec ie are hl 
heterogeneity of the stimuli being used. This situation may de weg? 
true in EE of sociometrics, to which the techniques are now ga S 


n dimensions is not the only interest 
It may be of nearly equal impor- 
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B. Cases 
1. Case I 


In the first case data from the method of paired comparisons are used, 
and are transformed to meet certain requirements. The proportions obtained 
in the method of paired comparisons are directional in the sense of prefer- 
ence or some other attribute like intensity or extensity. Certain assump- 
tions are made in order to transform such data into estimates of perceived 
similarity. In paired comparisons data an obtained proportion of .50 repre- 
sents complete ambiguity. Two stimuli producing a proportion of .50 are 
not discriminable in general and so are perceptually quite similar. On a 
derived proportional scale of similarity (p’) the paired comparisons Pjk 
of .50 is placed at a position of unity, i.e., it is doubled. An obtained Dn of 
-00 or 1.00 gives evidence of relatively complete dissimilarity with respect 
to the attributes involved. On the new proportional scale of similarity 
both of these values would be placed at zero. This manipulation to produce 
a proportional scale of stimulus similarity folds the obtained proportion scale 
at the .50 level and then stretches the scale to a new range of unity. Thus for 


Dn < -50, D = 2Pjk 
and for py; > .50, p’ = SEI — py). 


It is obvious from the above formulation that the transformed matrix 
of similarity proportions will be symmetrical. As in the analogue of the 
coefficient of determination, r2, the square roots of the similarity proportions 
offer estimates of correlations, The matrix of estimated correlations may 
then be factor analyzed by any of the preferred techniques to determine the 


number of independent factors sufficient to account for the common factor 
variance in the original data. 


2. Investigation With Case I 

Safir (25) obtained preference judgment data by the method of paired 
comparisons for 25 nationality names judged by 133 university students. 
The judgments of nationality preference seemed appropriate for a factorial 
solution in that the basis for the Ss’ judgments could be quite varied from 
one pair of stimuli to another. The transformations for Case I were 
carried out as described above, and the resulting R-matrix was factor ana 
lyzed by the senior author using the centroid method (26). A crude test 
of the appropriateness of the transformation assumptions was offered by de 
termining whether such a matrix could be factored and whether the values 
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in it behaved like sets of correlation coefficients. The converted R-matrix 
resolved clearly into a rank of 5 as estimated by the centroid method. An 
important result relative to the basic idea of this general approach was the 
fact that the rank was not unity, and the analysis did not simply reproduce 
the original preference scale with a single factor. 

The centroid factor matrix was rotated to simple structure by using the 
single plane method (26), which does not force orthogonality. When the 
variables are re-ordered in terms of their original scale values of preference, 
the pattern of the results is easily demonstrated. The rotated factor matrix 


is presented in Table 1° 


TABLE 1* 

2 Boraren FACTOR MATRIX OF NATIONALITY JUDGMENTS 

Name A B © D E 
1. American 044 013 117 460 —007 
6. English 060 —014 004 830 157 
4. Canadian 147 121 —071 738 " 369 
8. German —037 375 093 685 219 
21. Scot —017 480 106 666 056 
12. Irish 133 471 066 678 251 
7. French 146 700 —014 231 504 
18$. Norwegian —008 780 093 146 373 
24. Swede 206 741 042 145 474 
11. Dutch —006 727 145 069 424 
3. Belgian 004 728 115 —020 617 
2. Austrian 022 601 346 —015 450 
23. Spaniard 095 082 568 056 646 
22, South American 127 051 662 018 656 
13. Italian —011 —025 784+ 037 503 
20. Russian 162 013 753 —026 537 
19. Pole 283 024 780 065 263 
15. Jew 470 098 715 —011 236 
9. Greek 505 039 661 061 037 
16. Mexican 648 056 641 133 006 
14. Japanese 655 052 615 077 003 
5. Chinese 799 013 425 031 164 
10. Hindu 839 107 273 144 169 
17. Negro $07 —006 229 015 300 
25. Turk 873 —024 100 026 371 


*Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings. 


o slice the preference scale into 


The five factors shown in Table 1 appear t 
For purposes of demonstrat- 


five levels, although there is some overlapping. 


is it is customary to include the correlation 
rotated factor matrix, and matrix 
of cosines between the planes or the reference vectors. Because of the mer de 
gree of interest in the factorial features of the present study, only the fina rotate 
matrix of factors is presented here. The authors will make the other matrices avail- 
able upon individual requests- 


f a factor analys 


2In presenting results 0 n : 
transformation matrix, 


matrix, centroid matrix, 
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ing the general methods of multidimensional psychophysical analysis and 
Case I in particular, it may be important to attempt a psychological inter- 
pretation of the resulting factors. In this case the factors appear to be some- 
thing like stereotypes. Other interpretations are possible (see below), but 
Factor Æ seems like the rejected group. Factor B is mainly Northern Euro- 
pean, or what was unfortunately talked about as Nordic in 1937 when the 
original data were gathered. Factor C seems to be the Southern European 
and Latin group. Factor D looks like a misconceived stereotype of the 
“American Heritage.” Factor E seems to be something like a general Euro- 
pean factor, and it was the only factor that did not completely reflect the 
order of the preference scale, as shown by its inclusion of Turk at the low- 
est scale value. 

It is characteristic of the transformations used in Case I that negative 
roots are not taken. This is also characteristic of the methods recently 
used by Adkins (1), Burt (4), and Coombs and Satter (8). As yet we 
have no criteria for determining when to take a negative root and when to 
take a positive root. If negative roots were used in decoding the initial data 
into correlations, perhaps one or more of the factors would be lost and others 
become bipolar. For example Factors 4 and D might easily become 3 
single bipolar factor. 

The factors determined here merely represent the stereotypes of Chicago 
students in the late 1930’s, and they are to that extent certainly not Im- 
mutable. Our purpose was not to study nationality preferences or old 
stereotypes, but to test the factorial method as being applicable to psycho- 
physical studies with the assumptions and transformations of Case I. Fur- 
ther discussion and applications of the methodology are presented after the 
description of Case II. 


3. Case II 


Systems of triads have been used in a few studies of multidemensional 
analysis (7, 21, 24, 28, 30). When the stimuli are presented in sets of 
three, there are several types of judgments that may be made. The Ss can 
judge the relative “psychological distance” within each of the three pairs of 
stimuli in the triad. In this technique several judgments are made to bracket 
the interrelationships in a triad. It appears that adequate information may 
be gathered from a triad by a single although more complex judgment if S 
is requested merely to select from each triad the stimulus that does not "be 
long.” The two remaining stimuli are then taken as being the most clearly 
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related of all the possible degrees of interrelationship among the three ele- 
ments of the triad. This scheme does not offer sufficient information for 
the purposes of stimulus scaling in each of the resulting dimensions, as was 
the objective of Torgerson (27). Exact scaling, however, is a refinement 
that is beyond the level of immediate interest in the research program de- 
scribed here. In our studies of manifold psychophysical analysis the objec- 
tive is to determine the number and nature of the common attributes that 
are used by the Ss in perceiving or making discriminatory responses to the 
stimuli. It is therefore important to arrange the experimental situation so 
that no instructions are given to the Ss regarding any attributes expected. 
It is planned that in this way the Ss’ task will involve their using any attri- 
butes or groupings that appear to them in order to make the necessary 
judgments. 

In Case II the stimuli are presented in all possible sets of three, triads, 
and the Ss are requested to designate the stimulus in each triad that “does 
not belong as well with the others.” The features of perceived similarity, 


or attributes of comparison, may be complex within any triad and also may 


shift somewhat from triad to triad. In any case, the attributes are not im- 


posed by the experimenter in the Arbeit or the Einstellung. 

The resulting tabulations produce the average proportion of times, Pjk 
that a pair of stimuli remain together compared with the number of oppor- 
The results may be expressed in a sym- 
metrical matrix of proportions. A very high proportion in such a matrix 
indicates that on the average the two stimuli involved are very frequently 
left together no matter what third stimulus appeared with them in the n-2 
triads in which they appeared. Such a pair was broken up but a few times. 
A very low proportion indicates that on the average the two stimuli gout 
were commonly separated by the Ss and thus represent only a slight degree 


tunities of leaving them together. 


of association or similarity. ; BEN . 
If the general reasoning of Case I applies to this situation, any e emen 
in the P-matrix is an estimate of r°, the coefficient of determination. Ms 
square-root transformation then produces at least crude estimates of CC 
tions. The resulting R-matrix may then be factor analyzed by any of the 

preferred factorial methods. 
4. Investigation With Case II 


Case II was made by using a group of 20 


A test of the applicability of oup í 
E hosen from a previous factorial investi- 


English words, 15 of which were c 
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gation (16), and five additional words included. The stimulus words are 
listed as follows: 


1. Friends 11. Crime 

2. Love 12. Enterprise 

3. Food 13. Approval 

4. Health 14. Bells 

5. Mother 15. Fondness 

6. Swamp 16. Aroma 

7. Divorce 17. Electric shocks 
8. Lightning 18. Accidents 

9. Insult 19. Choking 
10. Argument 20. Drowning 


These stimulus words were arranged in all possible groups of three, mak- 
ing a total of 1,140 triads. The triads were divided into four equal and 
overlapping sets, each set consisting of 285 triads. The Ss used in the in- 
vestigation were 120 male college students, who were divided into four 
groups. The four sets of stimulus triads were assigned respectively to the 
four groups of Ss. The division of stimuli was effected in order to decrease 
the time of the task for the Ss to avoid fatigue and possible radical shifts 
in the attributes of comparison during the task. The arrangement of over- 
lapping of the stimulus triads among the sets was controlled among the 
groups in order to avoid intfoduction of bias that may occur from different 
group characteristics operating on independent groups of words. 

The Ss worked in small groups. They were presented with printed sheets 
containing the sets of words arranged in numbered triads and a sheet of 
printed instructions including a practice example of the procedure. The 
instructions were for the Ss to examine each triad and to underline the one 
word of the three that does not belong as well with the other two. The 
average proportions of similarity were computed and expressed in a P-matrix- 
The obtained average proportions in this word study with Case II ranged 
from .02 to .94. The square root transformation was made and the T°- 
sulting R-matrix was factored by the centroid method (26). This cen” 
troid matrix contained six factors, which were rotated to simple structure 
by the radial-plot method allowing oblique axes. The final rotated factor 
matrix is presented in Table 2. 

Four of the factors in Table 2 appeared to offer possibilities of interpreta” 
tion. The fifth factor has only two loadings above .30 and these are bi- 
polar. The sixth factor had no loadings above .29 and may be an ial 
factor, a situation found in many such analyses. j 


— 
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Tentative interpretations of the factors in Table 2 may be made. Fac- 
tor Æ contains all of those stimulus words from the list that have a positive 
value or affect in our culture, and it is interpreted as a dimension or cluster 
of positive affectivity. Factor B appears to indicate a dimension or cluster 
of unpleasantness. The first two factors would possibly have collapsed 
into one bipolar factor if appropriate negative roots had been used in the 


TABLE 2* 
Roratep Factor MATRIX oF Word JUDGMENTS 

A B Léi D E F 
1. Friends 84 —04 46 04 —07 —21 
2. Love 84 —04 55 01 —06 00 
3. Food 93 20 —07 —10 08 09 
4. Health $2 19 05 09 —29 16 
5. Mother 88 02 39 —05 —12 —29 
6. Swamp 0s 72 —0+ 29 07 —22 
7. Divorce 07 63 63 03 —21 04 
8. Lightning 02 60 —03 56 03 —07 
9. Insult 03 68 62 —03 19 00 
10. Argument 07 68 67 —05 01 01 
11. Crime —08 64 43 27 01 18 
12. Enterprise 60 02 39 27 00 11 
13. Approval 80 —02 56 —02 18 —08 
14. Bells 60 —01 09 55 07 —l1 
15. Fondness 87 00 50 —07 03 —05 
16. Aroma 75 20 05 08 42 —04 
17. Electric shocks 01 59 —0+ 59 —01 22 
18. Accidents —04 74 06 39 —33 03 
19. Choking 09 92 —03 —01 —06 28 
20. Drowning —02 86 —02 21 —28 —02 


*Decimal points have been omitted from the factor loadings. 


original square-root transformation. Factor C strongly suggests a social 
dimension, It is interesting to note that the words with significant loadings 
here refer to interpersonal relations. Factor D is much more difficult to 


interpret. The three words with the highest loadings are objective stimuli, 


and to some extent are auditory in nature. SE f 
It appears that Case II may offer a system for obtaining information 


about the attributive characteristics of sets of perceptual stimuli. No im- 

Position of the E’s preferences regarding the dimensions is made except 
possibly in the choice of the particular stimuli. 
C. Discussion 

Investigations with a third case of the general method are in progress and 


involve the technique of non-serial matching as a means of obtaining the 
necessary P-matrix. It appears from the investigations of Cases I and II 
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that a relatively simple extension may be made from psychophysics to factor 
analysis. The purpose of developing a simplified technique of the kind de- 
scribed here is to effect a way of determining the number and nature of the 
psychological dimensions or clusters perceived in the analysis and compari- 
sons within a group of stimuli. 

The results of the developments have been satisfactory but not overwhelm- 
ing. It is felt, however, that there is sufficient preparation to apply the 
methods to other problems and compare the results with other techniques. 
Comparable developments along different mathematical routes have been 
made in regard to “meaning” by Osgood (22), in perception by Attneave 
(3), and in social behavior, attitudes, and perception by Coombs (6, 7). 

In data of the kind produced by the methods presented here it would 
appear that a comparison of two stimuli that are loaded significantly in one 
factor would probably be based on certain sets of criteria and attributes not 
involved in the comparisons of stimuli loaded in other factors. Also, when 
object comparisons are made across factors, the Ss would presumably have 
more difficulty and be likely to show greater variability. Theoretically, 
gradients of generalization should be different within factors from those be- 
tween factors. Groups of Ss constituted according to different experiences 
should produce different factors in the analysis of given sets of stimuli. 

In performing experiments on visual perception we require knowledge 
of the ways in which Ss perceive classes of stimuli and the attributes used 
in comparing and judging stimuli (2). This is especially true in studies of 
form perception, social perception, perception of meaning, and esthetic judg- 
ments. Dimensional analyses of stimuli in such types of studies might as- 
sure the investigator that the particular stimuli he selects for experimenta- 
tion are perceived in a common manner or are constituted of known attri- 
butes. Sociometric analyses may also proceed by the methods described here 
or by the method of Case III involving non-serial matching. The senior 
author is completing such a study in sociometrics by means of the A-tech- 
nique. Present results with Case III are promising, and that development 
will be reported later. 

The mathematical assumptions involved in the conversion of a P-matrix 
to an estimated R-matrix are complex and cannot at this time be expressed 
rigorously, although the operations are simple. Additional developments 
and modified techniques may be required as experience is gained with eac 
of the three cases. Nevertheless, the fact that the P-matrices from Cases 
and II could be converted to forms that themselves could be factored and 107 
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tated with rather clean although not necessarily clear structure gives hope 
for further rapproachement of the methods of factor analysis and the methods 


of experimental psychology. 


1, 


21. 


22. 
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THE TIME SENSE: ANCHOR EFFECTS AND APPARENT 
DURATION*? 


Baylor University College of Medicine 


SANnForp GoLpsTONE, Wan T. LHAMON, AND 
Wa K. BOARDMAN 


A. PURPOSE 
gned to study the limits of accuracy and vari- 
ability of estimates of a 1 sec. auditory duration, and especially to explore 
the effects of stimulus anchors upon such estimates. It has long been recog- 
nized that the so called absolute judgment in a discrimination situation is 
significantly influenced by the range of magnitudes presented in the experi- 
mental context. Postman and Miller (5) emphasize the relative nature 
of the absolute judgment of magnitude and the flexibility of subjective scales. 
One of the most frequently reported contextual factors which contributes 
to subjective scale shifting is the anchor effect. Guilford (3) summarizes 
the experimental findings on the effects of anchors which demonstrate that 
a subjective scale shifts in the direction of an anchor stimulus that is be- 
yond the stimulus range. Eriksen and Hake (2) studied several hypotheses 
used to account for anchor effects and concluded that a frame of reference 
formulation or subjective-standard hypothesis was most appropriate. This 
hypothesis emphasizes the relativity of absolute judgments with S selecting 
a few stimuli from the presented st using these as standards for 


making judgments. It is suggeste 


standards and that this process accounts for j , _ 
Since the clock second represents an accepted standard unit of time, it 1s 


presumed that individuals acquire a measurable concept of its duration. Pre- 
sumably, if an individual is asked whether a given sound is more or less than 
a second, he compares the presented duration with a memory of an acquired 
concept. Since we are dealing with a judgment of an absolute physical unit, 
it is tempting to consider the judgment as absolute, and a series of such judg- 


This investigation was desi 


imulus series, 
d that the end stimuli are used as such 


the anchor effects. 


ial Office on Mey 
1 i by a Cone i «nal Institute of Mental Health, 
Soppaned, OP ad $ i es Air Force under contract AF 18 (603)-79 
monitored by the rch of the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 
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ments as an index of S’s absolute error is estimating one second. In gen- 
eral, the so-called absolute judgment of intensity (i.e., largeness-smallness, 
brightness-dullness, loudness-softness) is essentially a relative matter, deter- 
mined to a great extent by S’s immediate frame of reference. A sound that 
is judged loud in a soft context (i.e, a cough in a symphony hall) may 
be estimated soft in a loud context (i.e., a cough during a touchdown run 
at a football game). Similarly judgments of longness or shortness of dura- 
tion are a function of S’s frame of reference and our absolute physical units 
of time have their relative phenomenologic correlates in “the minute that 
seems like an hour” or “the hour that seems like a minute.” The ability 
to note an alteration in apparent duration and make such “seeming” com- 
parisons suggests that an individual has a subjective concept of the physical 
unit and can indicate changed experience in terms of standard units. When 
people report time “dragging” at a boring lecture they are able to quantify 
this experience in the language of the consensually valid clock and indicate 
that the “50 minutes seemed like two hours,” or the young couple on ghe 
park bench might excuse their lateness by reporting that the “time flew’ 
and “four hours seemed like one hour.” In the latter example the couple 
had experienced one hour and only recognized the contextual influences when 
calibrating their experience with a physical clock. : 
It is the purpose of this study to investigate some aspects of contextual in- 
fluences on temporal judgments of standard physical time units using 3 
method which has been found sensitive to developmental sequence (6), and 
to altered apparent duration in schizophrenia (+). These previously pub- 
lished studies obtained a measure of S’s concept of a second or second estt- 
mation point (SEP) by presenting a modified method of limits series of 
tones to § who had to judge each sound as more or less than one second. The 
first duration presented was always one second which provided an experi 
mental context or frame of reference identical with the physical unit. if 
was presumed that the magnitude of this first duration or series anchor” 
might have a marked influence upon estimates of the duration of 3 second. 
One might hypothesize that a long series anchor would tend to “pull” the 
judgments up providing a longer SEP value while a short series anchor 
would tend to “pull” the judgments down providing a shorter value. BR 
the present experiment the effects of a long (more than one second) 2” 
short anchor (less than one second) upon estimations of a second are SO 


i e j s in 
2For this paper, anchor will always refer to the duration of the first stimulu 
an experimental series. 


ee 
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pared with estimates: using a neutral anchor (exactly one second). In 
addition, the independence of anchor effects is studied by determining the 
interaction between anchors in the same experimental context. Is one 
anchor-determined frame of reference relinquished upon the appearance of 
a new and different anchor, or is a summative effect noted? 


B. METHOD 


1. Apparatus and Procedure 


A decade interval timer associated with an audio-oscillator and standard 
earphones provided a tone of 700 cps, which could be presented for dura- 
tions of .1 sec. to 10.0 sec. with a .1 sec. step interval providing an absolute 
accuracy of not less than 5 per cent and repeat accuracy of 1 per cent was 
used. 

Ss were presented a series of audible durations 
method of limits technique with a .1 sec. step interval and wer 
respond to each duration with the report “more” or “less” indicating a judg- 
ment of more or less than 1.0 sec. Each ascending run terminated upon 
three consecutive reports of more and each descending run terminated upon 


in accordance with a 
e required to 


three consecutive reports of less. 
Subjects consisted of 121 undergra 
three groups. Groups 1 and 2 had 40 persons with equal nu 


and women. Group 3 had 41 Ss. 
Group 1 was tested in two blocks as follows: Block 1 consisted of 20 


alternating runs of ascending and descending durations, starting at 0.1 sec- 
ond (short anchor). Following a one-minute rest, Block 2 was given, in 
which there were 10 alternating runs of descending and ascending durations 


starting at 2.0 seconds (long anchor). 

Group 2 was similarly tested in two blocks but with the first block start- 
ing at 2.0 seconds and the second block starting at 0.1 second. 

Group 3 was tested with 20 alternating runs of descending or ascending 
durations starting at 1.0 second (neutral anchor). If S reported “more” 
to the initial 1.0 second stimulus, the first run was of a descending nature, 
whereas if S reported “less” to the initial 1.0 second stimulus, the first run 
was of an ascending nature. No Block 2 was appropriate for this group. 

Percentages of reports of “less” for each duration of the five blocks in the 
above three groups were plotted on normal probability paper, on the as- 


rsity of Houston department of psychology which 
y Al Weinstein, Research Assistant. 


duate college students* divided into 
mbers of men 


3We are grateful to the Unive 
provided student Ss. Data was collected b; 
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sumption that these values were normally distributed, and a straight line 
visually fitted (1). The Second Estimation Point (SEP) or duration which 
8 reported “more” and “less” than one clock second 50 per cent of the time, 
and the SD (slope) of S’s judgments were derived from these plots. 


C. RESULTS 
All SEP data were found to be log normally distributed and the appro- 


priate transformations were made. Table 1 summarizes the mean log SEPs 
their SDs and the geometric means (antilog mean log SEP). In the interest 
TABLE 1 


Tue Mean Loc SEP, SD, axb Geometric Mean SEP (Awtitoc Mean Loc SEP) 
UNDER ALL ANCHOR CONDITIONS 


Group 1 
Short (0.1 Group 2 
sec.) followed Long (2.0 sec.) Group 3 a 
by long (2.0 followed by Neutral (1: 
sec.) Anchor short (0.1 sec.) sec.) Anchor 
Series Anchor Series Series 
N 
Anchor 40 40 41 
duration 0.1 sec. 2.0 sec. 1,0 sec. 
Mean 
Block 1 p 2 em 
RS Log SEP 1.6452 1.8302 1.7468 
Initial Anchor SD Log SEP. A7 270 279 
d Geo, 
Seues Mean SEP 442 671 «558 
Anchor 
duration 2.0 sec. 0.1 sec. 
Block 2 Mean = D 
Log SEP 1.7663 1.7613 
Final Anchor SD Log SEP 188 +252 
; Geo. 
iii Mean SEP 584 577 


of clarity, results will be described in terms of the geometric means. Differ- 
ences between the mean log SEPs of the various anchor conditions were €x- 
amined with a ¢ test.* 

The .1 sec. initial (Group 1) anchor series provided a geo. mean SEP of 
442 sec. while a geo. mean SEP of .671 sec. was obtained for the 2.0 sec 


‘The original design of the investigation included sex and anxiety level Es 
variables in addition to anchor and anchor interaction. An elaborate ana Kee 
of variance revealed no significant effects of these first two variables, so 4 ©” 


cussion of these factors is not included here. The f test was substituted for sim 
plicity of reporting. 
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initial (Group 2) anchor series. This difference was significant at the .005 
level of confidence (t = 3.70). The 1.0 sec. initial (Group 3) anchor 
series provided a geo. mean SEP of .558 sec. which differed significantly 
from the .1 sec. initial anchor group at the OS level of confidence (¢ = 
1.992). The 1.0 sec. anchor group did not obtain a mean log SEP which 
differed significantly from the 2.0 sec. anchor group (f = 1.37). These 
results demonstrate the pulling effect of the anchor duration of a stimulus 
series upon temporal estimates. The long anchor was associated with the 
largest geo. mean SEP, and neutral anchor with the next largest geo. mean 
SEP and the short anchor with the shortest geo. mean SEP. Since both the 
neutral and long anchors were larger than their accompanying geo. mean 
SEPs, we might assume that these anchors “pulled” the transition zone of 
judgments up. The short anchor was smaller than its accompanying geo. 
mean SEP suggesting that this anchor “pulled” the transition zone of judg- 
ments down. 

Although the .1 sec. anchor is 
1.0 sec. as is the 2.0 sec. anchor, it 
approximately a function of the logarit 


about the same linear distance away from 
appears that the anchor effect is more 
hm of the duration. Thus we have 
evidence that the .1 sec. anchor is functionally more distant from 1.0 sec. 
anchor than the 2.0 sec. anchor and exerts a greater “pull.” This may be 
seen from the significant difference in geo. mean SEP found between the 
1 sec. and 1.0 sec. anchors, while no significant difference was obtained be- 
tween the 2.0 sec. and 1.0 sec. anchor conditions. 
All mean log SEP values were found to differ significantly from 1.0 sec. 


(P < .005). It is suggested that the concept of a second in the population 


studied is significantly less than one clock second when S is required to esti- 


mate short auditory durations. Ek 
In order to study anchor interaction, the short initial anchor group 


was given a succeeding final long anchor series; and the long initial anchor 
a final short anchor series. The clear-cut difference noted 


e mean log SEPs produced by the 0.1 sec. and 2.0 sec. 
initial anchors disappeared under the final “anchor reversed” condition. The 
geo. mean SEP obtained with a 2.0 sec. final anchor series preceded by a 0.1 
sec. initial anchor series (.584 sec.) is approximately the same as the geo. 
mean SEP obtained with a final .1 sec. anchor preceded by a 2.0 sec. initial 
anchor series (.577 sec.), an insignificant difference (t = 101). The 


SEPs obtained under the final anchor conditions appear to reflect a compro- 
mise between the initial anchor and the anchor of the immediate series. 


group was given 
above between th 
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These results suggest that Ss modified their internal frames of reference to 
some extent in accordance with the context of the-immediate situation with 
a measurable residual effect of recent past frames of reference. 

Significant (P < .001) positive linear correlations were obtained be- 
tween all Block 1 measures of Ss variability of judgment (slope) and SEP 
for the short anchor group (r = .63) and long anchor group (r = .75). 
Increased variability was associated with larger SEPs where, on the linear 
scale employed, the per cent increment became progressively smaller. In 
view of these high SEP-slope correlations and the unequal interval psycho- 
physical scale, it is more meaningful to report the slope-SEP ratio or coeffi- 
cient of variation (C). C provides a proportion of the SEP which delineates 
the transition zone of judgment and approximates the j.n.d. for this type of 
estimate. 

Table 2 summarizes the Median and Semi-Interquartile Range (Q) of 
C under all anchor conditions. It may be seen from this table that under 


TABLE 2 
THE MEDIAN AND SeMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGE oF SLopE/SEP Ratio (C) UNDER 
ALL ANCHOR CONDITIONS 


Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
JJ sec. Anchor 2.0 sec. Anchor Neutral 
Series First Series First (1.0 sec.) Anchor 
i Mdn Q Mdn Q Mdn 
Block 1 
Initial Anchor 
Series 16 .08 16 06 7 08 
Block 2 
Final Anchor 
Series 15 06 16 mg x x 


all conditions the intrasubject variability of judgment is 15-17 per cent of 
the SEP. This finding associated with the slope-SEP correlation suggests 
that Ss variability is a stable, constant measure which represents a consistent 
fraction of the SEP. Since perfect discrimination among step intervals would 
be obtained when slope equals zero, one may assume a Ind of 15-17 per 
cent of the SEP, a finding which might determine the magnitude and nature 
of future experimental stimulus series, It is suggested that a 10 per cent 
geometric series might be more appropriate than the present arithmetic 
series. Such a stimulus series should eliminate the discrepancy between 
stimulus intervals and functional intervals noted above. f 


Rf ebe 
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D. Discussion 


These findings suggest that it is possible to derive a stable quantitative 
measure of S’s concept of 1.0 sec. and that ës judgment of this standard 
time unit is significantly influenced by contextual factors in the expected 
fashion. Although Ss tended to overestimate the value of the clock second 
under all anchor conditions, the pulling effect of the long and short anchors 
was clearly observed. It is suggested that even though a stable concept of a 
second was found to appear at about age 8 (6), this concept is not learned 
in any absolute fashion but continues to be judged along a subjective scale 
which is influenced by anchors in the same manner as is noted with other 
absolute judgments of intensity and magnitude. These findings point up 
the relative nature of time judgment even where standard physical units are 
concerned, and are in line with subjective experience. In addition, the inter- 
action between the initial and final anchor series demonstrates that § not 


only employs immediate contextual factors, but incorporates past experience 


with other anchors in making current judgments. 

Although Ss were required to make judgments on the basis of single 
stimuli, implicitly a method of comparison was employed. It is presumed 
that people acquire a concept of the value of culturally provided standards, 
in this case 1.0 sec., and the memory of this acquired value is compared with 
the presented stimulus prior to judgment. In addition, contextual stimuli, 
or anchors, provide new standards which are added to the comparison situa- 
tion. Guilford (3) and Eriksen and Hake (2) suggest that an imagined 
stimulus might serve as an anchor. 

It has been suggested that anchor effects are not limited to the end stimuli 
of a series, or to stimuli outside the presented range. One might consider 
all stimuli in a series as anchors contributing to the upward or downward 
pulling of the subjective scale. The implications of this point are of interest 
in considering the nature of the stimulus series employed. Most psycho- 
physical experiments employ an arithmetic stimulus series where the step 
interval at the lower end of the stimulus continuum contains more j.7.d. 
units than at the upper end. This could be interpreted as providing more 
potent short anchors than long anchors resulting in a downward pull and 
a shorter threshold. On this basis one might predict lower absolute judg- 
ment thresholds with an arithmetic series than with log increments. 

An anchor may be so far beyond the stimulus range that its effects are 
lost and the thresholds revert back to unanchored conditions. It would be 
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of interest to extend this study to the “breaking point” in order to develop 
the SEP-anchor curve. 

Since the SEP measure appears sensitive to small changes in context and 
S’s frame of reference, it is possible that this method of studying time esti- 
mation might provide a quantitative tool for studying the changes in appar- 
ent duration frequently reported to accompany psychopathology or intoxi- 
cation,® as well as changes in situational context. It may be hypothesized 
that changes in SEP might accompany subjective changes in apparent dura- 
tion, since these subjective changes are presumably associated with a shift 
in the subjective scale. A decrease in SEP should accompany increased over- 
estimation of clock time while an increased SEP should relate to relative 
underestimation. A schizophrenic population (4) obtained a significantly 
shorter SEP than did normal Ss when only the neutral (1.0 sec.) anchor was 
used. It would be of considerable interest to study a schizophrenic popula- 
tion under the long and short anchor conditions in order to compare the 
pulling effect of anchors, and the interaction of anchors upon the SEP with 
the normal group. 


E. SUMMARY 


Anchor effects on temporal judgments of a standard physical unit, one 
second, were studied in 121 normal Ss divided into three groups: short 
anchor (0.1 sec.), long anchor (2.0 sec.), and neutral anchor (1.0 sec-)- 
Anchor is defined here as the end duration of a stimulus series. S's esti- 
mate of a second and his variability of judgment were derived and these 
measures were compared for the three groups. Judgments under all anchor 
conditions were influenced in the expected direction. ‘The short anchor 
pulled judgments down while the long anchor pulled judgments up- An 
anchor reversed condition demonstrated an interaction between past and 
present anchors. These findings are discussed in terms of other relevant 
research reports, and implications for further study are provided. 
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AN EXPLORATORY STUDY OF SOME RELATIONSHIPS 
BETWEEN HOSPITAL WARD ATMOSPHERES AND 
ATTITUDES OF WARD PERSONNEL* 


VA Hospital, Houston, Texas 


SEYMOUR FISHER AND RoserT B. MORTON 


A. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


It is now well established that a group which persists over a period of 
time tends to develop a characteristic “atmosphere” or “climate.” For ex- 
ample, an atmosphere may develop of friendly ease, or of tense antagonism, 
or of do-nothing indecision. Such an atmosphere may have considerable 
influence upon the behavior of the individual members while they are a part 
of that group. There are reports in the literature which describe atmosphere 
effects in family groups (2), work groups (9), army groups (4), student 
groups (11, 12, 13), and also in various other types of groups (5, 10). 
The present study is concerned with the climate or atmosphere of hospital 
wards made up of patients who require a long period of treatment. It has, 
of course, been informally noted by observers in hospital settings that in 
one ward patients and hospital personnel may get along smoothly together 
and there is a positive harmonious feeling about the whole situation. How- 
ever, in another ward the patients and personnel may be in chronic conflict 
and the whole situation is saturated with a feeling of bitter conflict. Patients 
or personnel who find themselves assigned to the second sort of ward would 
obviously experience greater stress and unhappiness than those who were as- 
signed to the first kind of ward. When a patient with an illness requiring 
long hospitalization becomes unhappy because of the unpleasantness of his 
ward situation this constitutes a serious practical matter. He has no choice 
but to remain immobilized in that unpleasant situation and as a result he may 
build up tensions which cause him to act out in a way that interferes with his 
recovery (8) and also with the basic mission of the ward. 

The objectives of the present study were as follows: (a) to determine if 
the presence of definite “atmospheres” could be demonstrated to exist in 
(b) to explore the relationship of a given ward atmosphere 


hospital wards, wi 
hospital personnel comprising that ward. 


to various characteristics of the 
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B. DEMONSTRATION OF WARD ATMOSPHERES 
1. Subjects and Methods 


One segment of the subject group of this study consisted of 140 male vet- 
erans who were receiving treatment for tuberculosis in a large Veterans 
Administration GM & S hospital. These 140 subjects comprised 20 patients 
from each of seven separate wards. The group included all individuals re- 
ceiving treatment for tuberculosis at the installation, with the exception of 
four who would not coöperate and 40 who were too ill to be seen. Within 
the context of a larger project (6, 7, 8), these patients were intensively 
studied with the intent of determining the factors involved in how they 
had adjusted to having tuberculosis and being hospitalized. Among various 
measures of their behavior that were secured there were two which seemed 
to hold particular promise in providing information concerning the climate 
and atmosphere of each of the seven wards. 

One of these measures was an attitude scale developed in an attempt tO 
provide a quantitative measure of each patient’s attitudinal adjustment tO 
the hospital. It consisted of 45 items that were considered to tap important 
areas of the patient’s perception of the hospital situation. The items were 
couched in terms of statements, e.g., “Bed rest is the most important part 
of treatment.” During an interview the statements were read to the patient 
and he was instructed to respond in one of four ways: strongly agree, moder- 
ately agree, strongly disagree, moderately disagree. The patient's over-all 
responses could be interpreted in terms of how satisfied or dissatisfied he 
seemed to be with various aspects of the hospital world in which he was 
living. 

A second measure concerned the behavior shown by patients in the ward 
situation. It consisted of a rating scale with 6+ items concerning how the 
patient adapted to various aspects of living in the hospital ward. Four raters, 
two nurses and two aides, who had usually attended the patient for severa 
months, rated him on each item. Each item comprised only two alternatives 
which took the generic form of behaving adaptively or not behaving adap- 
tively. A rather complicated scoring system which was used to integrate 
the ratings concerning each patient has been described elsewhere (7). Fot 
our purposes, the important thing about the final behavioral rating assigned 
to each patient was that it ultimately expressed the pooled judgment ° e 
group of nurses and attendants concerning whether he was behaving as 4 
“pood” tuberculosis patient should behave. 


It was considered that the measure which sampled patients’ attitudes DI 
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ward the hospital situation and the measure which sampled how positively 
or negatively the personnel perceived the behavior of the patients could be 
used to provide a composite view of the degree to which the atmosphere of 
any given ward was marked by friendliness and satisfaction as contrasted to 
unfriendliness and dissatisfaction. The combined attitude scores of the pa- 
tients on a given ward would tend to pick up trends toward satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the way things were done on that ward. The combined 
behavior ratings made by the nurses and aides on a particular ward would 
reflect in an over-all sense how satisfied or dissatisfied the personnel of that 
ward felt about the patients in their care. This would be true of the be- 
havior ratings whether one considers them to reflect the real behavior of 
the patients or whether one considers them to be significantly distorted by 
unrealistically generalized feelings of friendliness or unfriendliness. In 
either case the behavior ratings indicate how positively or negatively the 
personnel picture the patients on their ward. The ratings are an index of 
how acceptable or unacceptable the behavior of the patients on their ward 
appears to them. The idea was then developed that if there are indeed dis- 
tinct differences between wards in their prevailing climate of satisfaction 
vs. dissatisfaction one should find in the array of seven tuberculosis wards 
some in which both the composite attitude scores and composite behavior 
ratings were outstandingly high in satisfaction and some in which both of 
the composite scores were outstandingly low in satisfaction. That is, if 
a generalized ward climate actually exists which involves most of the indi- 
viduals living and working on that ward, it should reveal itself both in the 
reactions of the patients and the ward personnel. The patients should see 
the situation as highly colored in a given direction and the personnel should 


see it colored in the same direction. 


2. Results 


ether wards could be isolated which fulfilled 


In order to determine wh f 
fied or dissatisfied 


the above described criteria for either a prevailing satisi 
climate, the following procedure was used. The median attitude score 
and median behavioral rating score for the 140 patients was established. 
There was then computed for each ward the number of attitude scores falling 
above and below the total group median and also the number of behavior 
and below the total group median. When the distribu- 
below median attitude scores for each of the seven wards 
found that there were two outstandingly “satisfied” 


rating scores above 
tions of above and 
were studied, it was 
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wards which were characterized both by a relatively large number of high 
attitude scores and high behavior rating scores. There were also two con- 
trasting “dissatisfied” wards which were marked by both a large number of 
low attitude scores and low behavior rating scores. The other three wards 
occupied an intermediate position and could not be designated as having a 
consistent clear-cut climate in terms of the two criteria which had been set up. 

Table 1 indicates that each of the satisfied wards is significantly dis- 
tinguished on its score relating to attitude toward hospital from one of the 


TABLE 1 


CHI-SQUARE Tests oF DIFFERENCES IN ATTITUDE TOWARD HOSPITAT, SCORES AND IN 
BEHAVIOR RATING SCORES BETWEEN SATISFIED WARDS AND DISSATISFIED WARDS 


Attitude toward hospital Behavior ratings 
Significance Significance 

Wards x2 level x2 level 

Sp vs. Dy 1.6 20 6.6 -01 
Si vs. D 4.0 .05-.01 3.6 .10-.05 

Sa vs. Dy 1.6 EM 3.8 05 
Sa vs. Ds 4.0 .05-.01 1.5 20-20 


Sı +S. vs. D} + Dy 5.4 02 7.2 01 


= Satisfied ward. 
= Dissatisfied ward. 


Ki 

D 
dissatisfied wards (Də) and each is distinguished from the other dissatisfied 
ward (Dy) at the .20 level. The two combined satisfied wards differ from 
the two combined dissatisfied wards in this respect at the .02 level. One 
notes further that each of the two satisfied wards is significantly differen- 
tiated in behavior rating scores from one of the dissatisfied wards (D1) 
and tends toward significant differentiation from the other dissatisfied ward 
(Dz). When the two combined satisfied wards are compared with the two 
combined dissatisfied wards the difference in behavior ratings is significant 
at the DI level. This pattern of result is certainly consistent enough to 
Support the position that one can identify clear-cut differences in ward at- 
mospheres. It should not be overlooked, of course, that such distinction 
applied only to four of the seven wards which were studied. Apparently 
there are distinctions between extreme wards; but there is a middle category 
of wards in which a definite atmosphere cannot be identified. 
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C. Comparisons OF PERSONNEL ON SATISFIED VS. DISSATISFIED Warps 
1. Subjects and Methods 


When differences in ward atmospheres had been demonstrated, the ques- 
tion arose concerning their origins. One of the more plausible hypotheses 
that presented itself was that the differences were a function of the per- 
sonality characteristics of the personnel attached to each ward. It was 
speculated that the ward personnel were the leaders of that ward and that 
their attitude set the pattern for the tone of interrelationships that would 
develop. True, patients might come to a given ward with a predetermined 
dissatisfied orientation; but if the personnel on that ward persisted in a 
positive friendly orientation it would over a period of time probably effect 
changes in the patients’ attitudes. The inactive passive rôle assigned to the 
tuberculous patient makes him particularly sensitive and responsive to the 
attitudes of those who are assigned the job of caring for him. 

There was one specific hypothesis formulated concerning the kinds of 
personality characteristics of personnel which might make for satisfied vs. 
dissatisfied tuberculosis ward climates. It has postulated that the sort of 
person who would be most friendly and positive toward patients with a 
long term disease would be one who could best empathize with sickness and 
suffering. It would be one who personally had tendencies to identify with 
sadness, misfortune, and the rôle of the underdog. It would seem that in 
the absence of the ability to identify sympathetically with the constant stream 
of such feelings which one encounters in seriously ill patients one would 
experience it as an insatiable demand and would find it necessary to defend 
against it in some way. The defense would probably take such forms as be- 
ing reserved and unresponsive, assuming an attitude of superiority, or being 
chronically irritated and hostile. Thus, it was predicted that the personnel 


on the satisfied wards would show greater personal identification with suffer- 
atus than the personnel on the dissatisfied wards. 
esis required the comparison of the personnel 
rards with those from the two extreme 
oncerning which personnel from 


ing, softness, and lowly st 

The testing of the hypoth 
from the two extreme satisfied w 
dissatisfied wards. The question arose € 
these wards should be evaluated. On each ward there was a physician in 


charge; several nurses; and a number of aides (mostly Negro) who were 


d D 
supervised by the nurses. ‘The decision as to which of these personnel to 


evaluate was complicated by the fact that the analysis of the ward atmos- 
f the data was undertaken some time after it had been col- 


phere aspects 0 S 
1 of the personnel had left the hospital to take 


lected ` and by that time severa 
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other jobs. Further complications were introduced because for administra- 
tive reasons it was not feasible to ask the phy: 
a formal study of their personality characteristics. 


sicians involved to submit to 


It was decided to limit the evaluation of the personnel to those nurses 
and aides who had actually participated in making the behavior ratings of 
the patients which had been used as one criterion in determining which were 
the satisfied and dissatisfied wards. These nurses and aides had originally 
been chosen to make the ratings because it had been informally observed that 
they played relatively important roles in their respective ward structures. 
There had been four (two nurses and two aides) on each of the wards 
studied. Thus, the total number that had been involved in the ratings made 
on the two satisfied wards was eight and the same number had participated 
in the ratings on the two dissatisfied wards. Of this group of 16 individuals, 
it was possible to contact and evaluate six (three nurses and three aides) 
who had worked on the satisfied wards and six (four nurses and two aides) 
who had worked on the dissatisfied wards. Participation in the evaluation 
procedures was voluntary; but there were no refusals among the 12 who 
were contacted. It should be incidentally noted that persuading personnel 
to submit to a personality evaluation is fraught with many obstacles and 
complications. Things went so smoothly in the present project because of 
careful advance consultation and preparation and coöperation from individ- 
uals in the nursing service who supervise ward personnel. ‘Two procedures 
were used in evaluating the personality characteristics of the personnel. Each 
subject was asked to write out stories to five TÆT pictures (1, 2, 6BM, 
7BM, 9BM). In addition, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was 
administered to each. This is a personality inventory which presumably 
measures 15 different variables. It requires the subject to choose from pairs 
of statements equated for social acceptability those which best describe him- 
self. The plan was to evaluate the TAT and Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule specifically with regard to the hypothesis concerning identification 
with suffering and the underdog rôle. But it was intended also to look 
for other trends and differences that might provide leads for later work in 
this area. 


2. Results 


The analysis of the TÆT data was undertaken with the idea in mind 
that the more an individual identifies with suffering and pain the greater will 
be his tendency to produce TAT themes concerning such feelings. That 
is, he will reveal his ability to empathize with painful roles by creating such 
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rôles in his TÆT productions. In actually measuring the degree to which 
individuals produced sad and painful TAT content, a simple word count 
was used. A count was made of all words which referred to depression, 
pain, trouble, worry, and anxiety. This count was made without any 
knowledge of which TÆT protocols were from personnel of satisfied wards 
and which from personnel of dissatisfied wards. A clear-cut difference 
emerged which was significantly in the predicted direction. The mean num- 
ber of “suffering” words found in the protocols of the satisfied ward personnel 
was 4.8; whereas the mean number in the other group of protocols was 2.0. 
This difference is significant at the five per cent level. Four of the six dis- 
satished ward personnel produced only zero or one reference to suffering. 
But all of the satisfied ward personnel produced at least three such refer- 
ences. 

The analysis of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule with regard 
to the basic hypothesis was predicated on the idea that the personnel from 
the satisfied wards should score high on variables that imply identification 
with the weak underdog and that they should score low on variables that 
imply the rejection of weakness and underdog status. Personnel from dis- 
satisfied wards should show the opposite pattern. Six of the 15 variables 
were arbitrarily selected as related to identification with the role and prob- 
lems of the weak one: deference, succorance, nurturance, abasement, intra- 
ception, and affiliation. Six variables were selected as related to rejection 
of weakness; achievement, exhibitionism, orderliness, aggres ion, dominance, 
Three of the Edwards variables (heterosexuality, change, 
assified under either category. 

There were no systematic differences between the satisfied ward person- 
nel and the dissatisfied personnel for seven of the 12 variables. The differ- 
ences with regard to the other five variables were in the predicted direction, 
A comparison of satisfied and dissatisfied person- 
e average of the six “weakness” scores and 
f weakness” scores. The “weakness” 


and autonomy. 
and endurance) were not cl 


but none significantly so. 
nel was made with regard to th 


also the average of the six “rejection 0 
average of the satisfied personnel was 53.2 and the corresponding average of 


the dissatisfied personnel was 50.4. This is in the predicted direction, but 
not significantly so. The “rejection of weakness” average for the satisfied 
7 and for the dissatisfied personnel it was 50.3. This is 
d direction; but the difference is not significant. 

alysis that was undertaken of the Edwards scores 
j f each individual. There was determined 


personnel was 49. 
also in the predicte 

One other sort of an 
involved the score profile pattern O 
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for each individual the three scores that were highest in his profile and the 
three that were lowest. Then, a tabulation was made separately for the 
total satisfied ward group and the total dissatisfied ward group of the num- 
ber of instances that the extreme high or low profile scores involved variables 
that had been arbitrarily designated as indicating identification w 
of weakness vs. rejection of such identification. In the satisfied group 56 
per cent of the high profile scores were in the “weakness” category ; whereas 
only 36 per cent of such scores fell into this category in the dissatisfied group. 
However, this difference is not statistically significant. There were no differ- 
ences between groups with regard to the “rejection of weakness” category 
or with regard to scores falling extremely low in the profile. Overall, one 
may say that the Edwards data tends to fall in the predicted d 
the trends are slight. They are, how 
larger numbers of subjects. 


ith problems 


irection; but 
ever, worth further investigation with 


There are two other exploratory 
leads for further work in this are 
made of the TAT protocols with 

father figure. It seemed Logical 

about the father figure the more 


of reference in dealing with the 
of the tuberculosis wards. 


findings which are worth mentioning as 
a. A blind impressionistic analysis was 
Tegard to the attitudes chown toward the 


male p 
It w 


the six personnel from the dissa 


there was a friendly attitude toward father figures. 


A second sort of analysis of the 


: c TAT protocols was undertaken with 
Tegard to one specific picture (9BM).. This is a picture of a group of men 
r Since this picture involves 
; 1 ; Ssive position (lyi ma sleep- 
ing), it seemed likely that it would ta i Zones h 


lying closely together and apparently sleeping. 
a group of men who are in 


view 


the sleeping men 


à why 
sleeping. e 


that the more an individual felt positively 
favorable and Positive should be his frame 
atients who constituted the population 


i s as found that all of the personnel from the 
satisfied wards described father figures in favorable terms. Only two of 
tisfied wards gave TAT stories in which 


e value as a scene in which 
six personnel from the dissati gt ai nes Dos af Se 
ok an analytic attitude toward 
a bunch of men would be 


oan ji 
Abee 
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the part of the satisfied and dissatisfied ward personnel is not one which 
gets communicated to the patients in their care? 


Overall, it would appear that one can define fairly objectively the degree 


of satisfaction or dissatisfaction pervading the atmosphere of many hospital 
wards. It would also appear that the degree of dissatisfaction characteriz- 
ing a given ward is to some degree a function of the ability of the personnel 
on that ward to identify with suffering and the underdog rôle. These 
findings, if further substantiated, have practical implications. They sug- 
gest the possibility of being able to control the climates of wards for chronic 
patients by making sure in advance that each ward has sufficient ratio of per- 
sonnel who can identify with pain and suffering. Interesting research 
problems then present themselves in terms of determining the optimum ratio 
of personnel able to empathize with suffering that one ought to assign to a 


ward. Is it possible that too high a concentration of such personnel with 
the empathic orientation would have a negative effect upon a ward climate? 
Would an empathic orientation be as important on a ward which treated 
short term patients as on a ward treating long term patients? 


D. Suwary 


and personnel on seven tuberculosis hospital wards 


Attitudes of patients pit e 
n that some of these wards have distinct satis- 


i i yas show: 

were studied; and it was s e l 

fied or dissatisfied atmospheres. The personnel on wards with contrasting 
ed o atis e 


vere evaluated by means of the TAT and the Edwards Per- 
Significant support was found for the hypothesis 
ards are better able to identify with weakness 
n dissatisfied wards. Other exploratory differ- 


atmospheres V 
sonal Preference Schedule. 
that personnel on satisfied w 
and sadness than personnel o 


ences between such personnel were also found. 
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THE STABILITY OF W.I.S.C. JOS FOR SELECTED 
CHILDREN* 


Department of Psychology, San Jose State College 


Ruru G. WHATLEY AND WALTER T. PLANT! 


A. [INTRODUCTION 


Individual intelligence tests are commonly used with children who are sus- 
pected of being mentally handicapped, and the results obtained from these 
tests are used in making decisions which often have far reaching effects upon 
the lives of these children. When individual intelligence tests are used, par- 
ticularly with those suspected of being mentally handicapped, it is imperative 
that there be a sizable body of information on the stability of scores derived 
from the various tests so that diagnoses and decisions can be made in the 
light of considerable experience and- empirical study. Bayley (1) suggests 
that, in most cases, stability studies of individual mental ability tests have 
been made with groups of intellectually superior children. 

Since the publication of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(W.I.S.C.) (4) in 1949, there has once again been an interest shown in 
stability studies of individual mental ability tests, particularly for this test 
(2). To date, we have not been able to find a published study of the sta- 
bility of the W.LS.C. scores for a sample of children suspected of being or 
who are mentally handicapped. 


B. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study was to determine the relative stability of 
W.LS.C. IQ’s for a group of children who had been referred for psycho- 


logical testing, and who had Full-scale W.LS.C. IQ's of 90 or below on an 


initial test. 
C. PROCEDURE 
The W.1.8.C. results for 70 elementary school children were obtained, 
and these children were retested with the W .I.S.C. No child was retested 
in less than 12 months after the initial test, and the median number of 
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months intervening between the initial test and the retest was 17 éier 
The group consisted of 49 males and 21 females, and the range of initia 
Full-scale JQ was from 46 to 90. 


D. ReEsutts 


There were no apparent meaningful differences in mean IQ scores or 
in median JQ scores for either the Full-scale, Verbal Scale, or Performance 
Scale. Table 1 contains the obtained results. n 

An analysis of the differences between IQ’s, without reference to the 


direction of the difference, was made for each paired set of JQ’s in the sample. 


Table 2 contains the summary data for this analysis, and indicates that for 


one-half of the sample the difference between Test 1 and Test 2 was five or 
fewer JQ points. 


TABLE 1 
Mean IQ’s, MEDIAN 1Q’s, AND DIFFERENCES (N = 70) Ate 
gees Test 1 Test 2 Test 1 Test 2 Diff 
MeanIQ MeanIQ Diff. MdlQ Md IQ i aus. 
Full-Scale ` 76.89 77.44 56 79.22 78.86 ee? 
Verbal Scale 75.07 74.89 — .18 76.34 74.94 = 20 
Performance Scale 83.31 85.16 1.87 85.50 85.90 ` E 
TABLE 2 


DIFFERENCES IN FULL-SCALE IQ Points For TEST 1 AN 


D Tesr 2 WITHOUT REGARD TO 
THE DIRECTION OF THE DIFFERENCE 


(N = 70) ae 
Diff. between 
Test 110 & Per cent of 
Test 2 19 N sample 
25 or fewer points 70 100 
20 or fewer points 68 97 
15 or fewer points 63 90 
10 or fewer points 53 76 
5 or fewer points 35 50 


E. Summary AND CoxcLusIons 

W.I.S.C. results were obtain 
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below. 
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Two different anålyses were 
the JE LSC are as rel 
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THE LIMITATIONS OF CATTELL’S SPACE METHOD OF 
STUDYING EMINENCE* 


Department of Psychology, Stanford University 


Pau R. FARNSWORTH 


Shortly before the turn of the century James McKeen Cattell employed 
the so-called space method in certain of his studies of eminence (1). He 
selected a number of encyclopedias and measured the relative amounts of 
space devoted in each to the great figures of history. His method was, on 
the whole, fairly objective. There was a calculation of the percentage of 
the total space allocated to each person in every one of the encyclopedias, 
and then a simple summing of the values to obtain an over-all measure of the 
space used in the pool. 

Yet, inherent in the method was a certain amount of subjectivity! An 
occasional article had more than one size of type. This raised a problem 
since a decision was necessary on whether to count lines regardless of type 
size or make allowance for the greater number of words in lines with smaller 
type. Now and then Cattell found photographs which somehow or other 
had to be evaluated in terms of centimeters of print. On rare occasions 
several persons, usually from one family, he found to be considered in the 
same article. More serious criticisms of the method, raised largely since 
Cattell’s day, concern effects on article length elicited by certain features of 
Thus, members of a profession such as the military tend, on 
the average, to receive more extensive treatment than those of most other 
fields, presumably because the former disturb more the status quo and lead 
The perfectionist whose creations are few in num- 
hort life-span are likely to receive less attention than 
those not so self critical, or others who 
there are the ever present biases of the 
be reflected in space allocations that 


life history. 


more glamorous lives. 
ber and the person of s 
the controversial, the notorious, 
lived abnormally long. Then, too, 
Article authors which can conceivably 
are either unjustifiably extensive or far 


The first of these more serious criticisms ly 
by delimiting the area of specialization, that is, by comparing military men 


too small. 
can be at least partially handled 


*Received in the Editorial Office on May 20, 1957, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press, , 
1Although ‘several of the difficulties in his method were perhaps recognized by 
Cattell, gthey were not discussed by him in print. 
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solely with other military men and members of other vocations exclusively 
pith their own elite. Thus, the fact that Napoleon was No. 1 on Cattell’s 
list and Mozart only 93 may or may not indicate that Napoleon was the 
world’s most eminent person and that Mozart was considerably less eminent. 
But the large difference between the ranking of Mozart and that of J. S. 
Bach who achieved only 475th position in Cattell’s listing can reasonably be 
taken to indicate that the musicologists of Cattell’s day (or a little earlier) 
most probably regarded Mozart as the more eminent of the two. The author 
biases can be taken care of in some degree by pooling data derived from a 
large number of encyclopedias. Care, of course, must be taken to employ 
only encyclopedias with considerable variability in article length. 


That Cattell’s space method of assessing eminence has some validity in 


spite of the limitations mentioned above has been demonstrated by the pres- 
ent author (2) who, some years ago, studied pools of general encyclopedias, 
others of musical encyclopedias, and still others of histories of music. The 
rank orders of eminence obtained from these three sorts of treatises on a 
selected list of composers intercorrelated in the .70’s and 20 The musical 
encyclopedias published in the 1940's yielded a r 
the same list of composers) which correlated .90 with the rank order as 
judged by the members of the American Musicological Society, .82 with the 
relative frequencies with which the Boston Symphony put these composers’ 
works on its Programs, and .88 with the number of phonograph recordings 
extant for each composer in the selected list. For the general encyclopedias 
the corresponding values were lower: -76, .73, and eg. 


It is obvious that encyclopedias cannot 
eminence if they are not timely, th 
The musical and many other s 
this test with flying colors. 
lics such treatises tend to g 


ank order of eminence (using 


reflect elite attitudes toward 
at is, if they are not frequently revised. 
pecialty encyclopedias can be expected to pass 
Because of demands made by their exacting pub- 


o through frequent and drastic revisions. But 
with the general encyclopedias it is conceivable that the situation is quite 


different. Naturally, the salesmen are apt to imply that all portions of 
their encyclopedias are equally up to date, that their products are constantly 
being overhauled and modernized. But such Statements need substantiation. 
Hence, an investigation was recently made of the timeliness of the musical 
treatments in one of the general encyclopedias in that reference series which 
many Americans seem to feel is the best of the lot, the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Although it probably can safely be assumed that the leading musical 
encyclopedias are constantly in touch with changes in the opinions of the 


e 
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musical elite, it was thought wise to study also, at least for contrast, two 
editions of The Oxford Companion to Music. 

While it cannot now be demonstrated that Cattell employed the Britannica 
in his early studies, the presupposition is that he did. In the past this refer- 
ence set went through many editions. And, in the days when textbooks were 
less numerous than they now are, the Britannica was generally regarded as a 
real repository of timely wisdom. It has now given up the plan of occasional 
new editions and has adopted the rather different policy of making changes 
each year. To quote from the Editor’s Preface: “Experience down the years 
indicates that 75 per cent of the material in an encyclopaedia needs chang- 
ing only at long intervals. The other 25 per cent requires continuous revi- 
sion, some every year, some every two years, some every three years, and 
so on.” A task set for this study was to find where music falls in the edi- 
tor’s publication scheme—in the 75 per cent category, the 25 per cent, or 
somewhere else. 

For the analyses made in this study four publication years were arbitrarily 
chosen—1929, 1942, 1950, and 1957. Two sets of composers were studied, 
all men who had been previously assessed for eminence in 1951 by a group 
of musical elite, the members of the American Musicological Society (3). 
The first set contained the names of 225 who had been born before 1870. 
The second group of composers numbered 250 and all had been born after 
1870. 

One hundred six-five of the first list’s 225 names were mentioned in the 
1929 printing. The most notable omissions were Schiitz who was No. 26 in 
eminence in the American Musicological Society’s rankings, Dufay who was 
No. 30, Vivaldi 32, Perotinus 59, Dunstable 61, Dowland 63.5, Landino 
67.5, and Telemann who was No. 70. Except that treatment was now 
given Froberger (No. 132.5 on the musicological rankings) the names men- 
tioned were the same in the 1942 printing. There were very minor changes in 
a few of the squibs, e.g., the composer's death date if it occurred between 1929 
and 1942. The Britannica's attention to Froberger was shortlived as is 


seen from the fact that no space was given him either in 1950 or in 1957. 


The section on Haydn was extensively rewritten in 1950 and two new names 


now appeared—Marschner (158.5 in the musicological ratings) and Sarti 

(200.5). Otherwise, the treatment was essentially what it had been in 

1942 and 1929. Only a few additional changes occurred in 1957, Vivaldi, 

Dowland, and Telemann were now mentioned. The sections on Paisiello 

and Verdi were considerably expanded and those on Bizet, Herbert, Mar- 
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cello, Mussorgsky, Smetana, and J. Strauss, Jr., slightly expanded while 
the areas devoted to Spohr and Offenbach were contracted. The student 
is forced to conclude from the above that the Britannica’s changes from 1929 
through 1957, at least as they refer to the eminent figures of music born 
before 1870, were pitifully small in number. 

An even better test of the degree to which the Britannica has kept in 
touch with elite taste in music can be made through analyses of its treatment 
of composers born since 1870. Only 49 of the 250 names of this list appeared 
in the 1929 printing of the Britannica. Most notable was the omission of 
Copland and Britten who were rated 8th and 9th by the musicologists in 
1951 while they were considering only persons born since 1870. When the 
musicologists considered both lists together to form a 
time” series, Copland was No. 49 and Britten 59.5. 
space to “moderns” the 1929 Britannica gave the largest amount of space 
to Scriabin (21 on the “since 1870” and 94.5 on “all time” lists), next most 
to Schénberg (5 and 22), and next to Ravel (+ and 26). 

The 1942 printing of the Britannica listed only the same 49 names and 
offered an essentially similar allocation of space. In the editor’s way of 
thinking, no new worthwhile composers had appeared during the 13 years 
between the two printings. And in 1950 after another eight years, the pic- 


ture of contemporary music as he saw it was still unchanged. By 1957, 
however, the editor seemingly h 


was not entirely a static affair, 


“most eminent of all 
In its allocation of 


ad become aware that contemporary music 
Slightly more space was now allocated to 
Alfano and Goosens, composers no member of the American Musicological 
Society had in 1951 regarded as among the 10 they felt had “composed music 
most worthy to be called to the attention of our children and our lay con- 
temporaries.” By 1957, four new names graced the pages of the Britannica. 
These were Converse, Lekeu, Weill, and Shostakovich. The first three of 
these had received 1, 9, and 4 votes respectively from the musicologists. But 
Shostakovich had received a sufficient number of votes to place him 15th in 
the musicologists’ rank order of moderns and 57th in their “all time” ranking. 

By way of contrast let us look at the Picture given by the Oxford Com- 
banion to Music. When analyses were made of the allocations in the 1943 
edition it was found that, of the 225 names of composers born before 1870, 
all but 11 were mentioned and of these 11 ten had received no musicology 
votes and the other only one. The situation with the 1955 edition was un- 
changed although some of the descriptive paragraphs were slightly modified. 
In this encyclopedia, then, the men the musicologists regarded as the leading 
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composers of the past were all given consideration. And, as the variability 
in the lengths of the descriptive paragraphs was considerable, meaningful 
differences in the treatment of these composers could be demonstrated. 

When the treatment of the composers born since 1870 was studied it was 
found that in the 1943 edition of the Oxford Companion all but 50 of the 
composers had achieved mention. Of these latter, 27 had not been designated 
as of top eminence by any of the musicologists and another seven had been 
mentioned by only one member. The only composers thought highly of by 
the musicological fraternity but who were omitted were Villa Lobos, Men- 
otti, and Khatchaturian. To these three the musicologists had given rank- 
ings of 19, 20, and 37 when they had compared them with others born since 
1870, and rankings of $8.5, 80, and 238 when composers from every age had 
been considered. By the time of the 1955 edition there were descriptive 
paragraphs on these three men. In this later edition only 26 of the 250 names 
failed to appear and of these 26 the musicologists had put 16 in the “no 
vote” category and two in the “one vote” class. 

One is forced to conclude from the data of this study that the scientifi- 
cally minded aesthetician who wishes to make use of the Cattell space method 
as an auxiliary device for measuring elite attitudes must make certain that 
the editor of each of the treatises he proposes to use takes seriously his task 
of keeping his handiwork up to date. It is clear that the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica no longer keeps closely in touch with musicological thinking. On 
the chance that the other general encyclopedias, too, cannot be depended on 
to reflect contemporary attitudes in the field of the inquirer’s particular in- 
terest it would seem safer. to restrict the use of the Cattell space method 
to the special-area encyclopedias whose publics are, in the main, far more 
demanding than are those who make use of the general encyclopedias. 
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THE SMILING OF THE INFANT AND THE PROBLEM OF 
UNDERSTANDING THE “OTHER” 


New York City 


Kurt GOLDSTEIN 


The first smiling of the infant has always met with particular interest, 
and not alone because it is the most beautiful phenomenon of infancy. It 
became an object of scientific investigation because it seemed to represent the 
first contact of the infant with another human being and thus to be well- 
fitted for clarifying the very complex problem of mutual understanding. 

Its appearance has always been hailed as a happy event which promises a 
happy life for the infant. In respect to this event I would like to refer to 
its description, often celebrated by a family festival, by the Roman poet, 
Virgilius, in verses 60-63 of his IV Eclogue.* The poet speaks of it with 
prophesies for the future of the child, and exclaims: “Who does not smile 
at the mother will never be honored by the Gods to sit at their table nor 
by any Goddess to sleep with her.” He then addresses the infant: “Begin, 
little boy, to welcome your mother by smiling, you, who brought so much 
discomfort to her for nine months, begin, little boy.” 

When one wants to understand the phenomenon of the smiling of the 
child, one should be aware that not all that is sometimes considered smiling 
in the infant is real smiling. Other movements which are observed on the 
face of the infant and have frequently been calléd smiling differ essentially 
from it. ‘They are more diffuse, not so characteristically related to definite 
parts of the face, such as eyes, nose, mouth; they are irregular, uncoordinated. 

Smiling must be further distinguished from laughing, which is not to be 
found in infancy. Laughing is a much stronger reaction; it is an exploding 
movement, the result of vehement pleasure, an outbreak of great excitement; 
it goes along with a feeling similar to that experienced in passive, absolute 
relaxation; it is not related to the face alone but often consists, more or less, 
of uncoordinated movements of the whole body. ‘The individual surrenders 
himself in laughing, so to say, to the outer world, without real interest in 
it, without even 3 relationship to it; it is a kind of strong release (8, 3). 


*Received in the Editorial Office on May 23, 1957, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. 
1¢Cf. also the interpretation of the verses by Nordon (12). 
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From the general impression of the infant’s smiling we may be inclined 
to assume that the stimulus which evokes it and the experiences of the infant 
during smiling may correspond to the phenomenon of smiling in the adult. 
But are we actually dealing with the same phenomena? Are we not over- 
looking some characteristic differences? Aware of the distinction between 

the personality structure of the infant and that of the adult, would the as- 

sumption not be more probable that we are dealing, in spite of some similari- 
ties, with essentially different phenomena? For 
of the similarities and differences between the smiling of the infant and that 
of the adult, it may be useful first to describe the smiling of the adult. In 

our description we follow particularly Buytendijk (3), 
much for clarifying the phenomenon of smiling in general, 

The expressive movements in smiling essentially concern the face. They 
are smooth, occur slowly, are well coordinated. The face creates the im- 
pression of satisfaction and serenity, accompanied by a little tension as if in 
the expectation of something agreeable. As Buytendijk Says, it expresses 
the feeling of encountering a friend, anticipating the agreeable possibilities 
which the encounter contains as a promise. It is like the inner happiness we 
experience when we expect a joyful message which has not yet been received. 
But it expresses at the same time some uncertainty, some fear, that our 
expectation may not be fulfilled. It shows by the broadening of the face 
and the opening of the eyes the “sunny” character of the encounter and by 
the closed lips the restraint and somewhat concealed surrender to that which 
the encounter contains as a possibility. What the h 
to be the experience of a friendly attachment between me and some other 
human being which produces an overwhelming source of joy. 

Even though there is no doubt that the smiling 
mal infancy, there is nevertheless some difference 
of its first appearance. Charlotte Buehler (2) 
day, Spitz and Wolf (13) on the eig 
indicates that there seems to be no reason to question the possibility of smil- 
ing immediately after birth, This may be correct, But I cannot agree with 
these authors when they consider smili akin to other expressive 
movements observed in the baby, such as frowning, Opening and closing of 
the mouth, protruding the tongue, distortions of the face, irregular move- 
ments of arms, legs, trunk, etc. Smiling should be distinguished from these 
movements. It seems to be even doubtful whether they 
movements at all. They occur indiscriminately 
stimuli, whereas genuine expressive 


a more adequate realization 


to whom we owe 


appiness produces seems 


occurs frequently in nor- 
of opinion as to the time 
observed it on the tenth 
hth, others more or less later. Spitz 


are expressive 
in response to different 
movements are related to definite stimu- 


bi 


lus configurations. 
normally increases. 
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They disappear after the first few months, while smiling 


In about the third month smiling can be elicited by a definite stimulus 
configuration and only by that, and reveals a differentiation from aher 
expressive movements which occur, i.e., from those when joy is experienced 
or in the reaction to food or toys, etc. 

It has been said that smiling is based on an anticipation of gratification 
of a special need (see Gesell, 4). Although anticipation may be impor- 
tant for smiling in the adult, this cannot be assumed in the case of smiling 
in the infant in that stage of development where the attitude of anticipa- 
tion does not yet exist. 

For the same reason we must reject the hypothesis that it is based on imi- 
tation. At this age the infant is not capable of imitating anything. 


The fact that smiling occurs spontaneously also speaks against the imitation 
theory. 

Kaila (11) has stated that the specific stimulation of smiling consists 
in the presentation of the two eyes, of the nose and forehead, in an ex face 
position, accompanied by movements in the face, as by talking or nodding of 
the head. The stimulus-configuration must be very definite, since holding 
the head in profile interrupts smiling at once. Without the accompanying 
movements the above-mentioned aspect of the face does not produce smiling. 
On the other hand, it seems that by definite stimulation the reaction occurs 
like a reflex. From this kind of stimulus-configuration one could be inclined 
to assume that the stimulus must present the face of a living human being 
which tries to come, by a movement of the head, into contact with the baby. 
If by this it were meant that the smiling of the infant reflects the friendly 
expression of the smiling adult, such interpretation would be in disagreement 
with observations which reveal that the individual from whom smiling is 
elicited need not have the feeling.which belongs normally to smiling. Such 
a relationship between the adult and the child in smiling became particularly 
doubtful after newer experimental studies had been made by R. A. Spitz 
and Kathe Wolf (13). These experiments revealed that smiling could be 
elicited by a strongly distorted human face; moreover, that the presentation 
of a life-size puppet could have the same effect. It occurs only if some char- 
acteristic “Gestalt” is preserved, i.e., if the stimulus consists of a face-like 
mask containing two forms simulating “eyes” and if the puppet is moved like 
a nodding head. 

It is not quite clear how the infant experiences the mask or the puppet, 
whether the experience really differs from the reaction to the human face. 
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That it appears different to us does not mean that this must also be so for 
the infant. It seems to me to be more accurate to say that the smiling of 
the infant is released by a definite stimulus-configuration, rather than that 
it is produced by another person. What kind of relationship between stimu- 
lus and reaction can we assume exists? I believe that we can consider smil- 
ing in this stage based on a kind of inborn mechanism, like other regular 
reactions to stimuli which we observe at this age and which develop on the 
basis of inborn mechanisms (5). This assumption does not, indeed, explain 
why smiling occurs “spontaneously” and, further, why it is elicited especially 
by the face of a human being. 

We shall see that we are able to understand these and other phenomena 
when we consider smiling from a broader biological point of view. In this 
procedure we found it useful to start from the assumption that the smiling 
reaction of the infant is accompanied by pleasurable feeling of a similar kind 
as the smiling of the adult. At this point two questions arise: W hat pro- 
duces the pleasurable feeling in the infant and what kind of relationship to 
the outer world does this feeling represent? 

When we consider the motor action 
can say that it is an ordered behavior of the organism in connection with a 
definite stimulus. We know from other experiences that ordered behavior 


is an expression of adequacy between the demands of the stimulus and the 
capacity of the organism. 


in the smiling of the infant we 


I could show that such an adequacy can exist in an individual without the 
experience of an “ego” or an “outer world.” 


unity between the organism and the “world.” 
smiling occurs accompanied by 


It corresponds to an objective 

Such adequacy exists when 
a definite inner experience within the infant 
(a feeling of well-being). One could say that the first smiling of the infant 
belongs to an objective, adequate relationship between the infantile organism 
and the world, especially the world as represented by the face of the mother, 
finding its expression in the smiling movement and the feeling of well- 
being which is experienced in all conditions of adequacy. 

Since smiling may be an expression of adequacy, it is not related to 4 
specific object. It is comprehensible, therefore, th 
to different objective events, as, for ex 
when he is in an “adequate” temperature, when he is falling asleep, Lë: 


in all such situations which have a common denominator, namely that the 
baby is in adequate relationship with the environment. 


at it can appear in relation 
ample, when the infant is satiated, 
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outer world, a phenomenon in which an expressive movement combined with 
a definite experience occurs without the individual being aware of himself, of 
a definite outer world and of a relationship between both. This phenomenon 
is anxiety, which, as we could show, presupposes the existence of such a re- 
lationship without the individual being aware of it (5). Indeed, in such a 
situation the relationship brings about an inadequate distorted reaction: the 
phenomenon which we call the “catastrophic condition.” This occurs in 
situations in which the organism is not able to cope with the demands of the 
outer world in an adequate way. It could be shown that in this condition 
the individual is not aware of the outer world situation which produces 
anxiety nor of the objective disorder of behavior to which the experience of 
anxiety belongs. To repeat: In both phenomena, in anxiety and in smiling, 
the outer world is not experienced as such, nor does the individual experi- 
ence himself as something separate from a “world.” 

Concerning our concept that the first smiling is an expression of ade- 
quacy, I do not intend to minimize the particular rôle the mother plays in 
the development of early smiling. This concept makes it very understand- 
able that the smiling, even if it is not the direct effect of the stimulation by 
the mother’s face, is so easily brought to the fore in connection with it. There 
is scarcely anything else so apt to produce a condition of adequacy in the 
infant as the adequate behavior of a loving mother. 

There is one point in our characterization of the smiling of the infant 
which demands special attention: the experience of well-being related to 
smiling. It appears as a concomitant of the adequate coming to terms with 
the outer world. One may ask why we ascribe to adequacy such great sig- 
nificance for organismic life. I think the reason is that it is the presupposi- 
tion of self-realization. In my theoretical concept of organismic behavior, 
the trend for self-realization represents the basic impulse for all activity of 
the organism, and the feeling of well-being is only an expression of the or 
ganism’s “existence.” I cannot go into the details of this concept. How- 
ever, to avoid misunderstanding, I should like to say the following: 

“Self realization” means nothing but the realization of all capacities 
of the organism in a harmonious way so that the “existence” of the organism 
is guaranteed. Indeed, the term fits the human organism fully only after 
the development of the “self.” When we use it in relation to the infant 
who has not yet a “self” or to animals, where we cannot speak of a “self” at 
all, we do it because the essential meaning of the term is related to the uni- 
tary character of what we call a living being, which in the human being 
manifests itself in the experience of “the self” (5). To avoid misunderstand- 
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ing I shall use the term realization of the particular nature, instead of ee 
realization, when we are not dealing with adult human beings. This tren 
for self-realization concerns not only the capacities already developed. It 1s 
effective as well in the process of growth, maturation, and learning. Smiling 
is but one expression of the organism in the realization of its nature as it 
corresponds to this stage of its development. It is not, however, the only 
expression. Other forms appear in the “primitive” reactions by which in 
this stage the existence, i.e., the development, is guaranteed. By virtue 
of our explanation, smiling acquires a paradigmatic value for understanding 
human behavior. 

The first smiling corresponds to the immature state of development of the 
infant. As an expression of the adequacy between the infant and the ex- 
ternal conditions, it can occur at various times in correspondence to the way 
are more or less conducive to producing adequacy. From 
our assumption, it becomes further comprehensible that the lack of smiling is 
accompanied by a failure in the development of the infant in general. We 
mentioned before that the ancient poet, Virgil, considered it to augur ill 
when the infant did not smile. Many authors have pointed to the relation 
between the jack of smiling and the disturbance in development due to un- 
fortunate external conditions. Spitz and Wolf, as the result of careful ob- 


servations, have stressed particularly this point. This lack of smiling can be 
an expression of a congenital ment 


the adequate relationship of the i 
or it may be due to abnorm 
cannot come to terms in a 
the mother or of persons w 


As an expressive movement it has a somewhat different relation to Or- 
ganismic life than have the other adequate reactions. The latter bring the 
infant into connection with the outer world in such a way that he can actual- 
ize all his capacities and thus develop himself, thereby increasingly achieving 
his world. The expressive movements are particularly important for the 
relation between himself and other persons. Whether we are permitted tO 
differentiate so sharply expressive activities from other activities, as has 
often been done, is somewhat questionable. Both phenomena appear later 
closely related. I have tried to show on another occasion (6) that emotions 
are not comprehensible as separate phenomena but that they belong to defi- 
nite conditions of the totality of the organism. The observation that the 
same structure underlies both reaction-forms as they manifest themselves 
in infancy permits us to assume that the feeling of well-being is characteristig 


in which conditions 


al retardation in general which impedes 
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not only of smiling but is also present in all other adequate activities. This 
is also suggested by the characteristic feelings we experience in so-called “pre- 
ferred” behavior (5) which goes on in the form of adequacy and is closely 
related to self-realization. According to our interpretation of the smiling 
of the infant, it must be considered as an expression of the present condition 
of the organism, in the same way as I have, on another occasion, explained 
the phenomenon of anxiety (5). Previous events may influence the func- 
tioning of the organism and therefore modify the occurrence of adequacy 
in later situations. But smiling is always the result of the present coming 
to terms of the organism. The reaction-form underlying the previous and the 
present smiling is the same. Its appearance can be understood only by con- 
sidering this reaction-form. 

If, from our fesults concerning the nature of the first smiling, we consider 
the smiling in the second stage of development which begins in the second 
half of the first year, we shall see that in some respects it reveals equal phe- 
nomena and in others characteristic differences from the first smiling. It is 
no longer as dependent upon the exactness of the above-mentioned stimulus- 
configuration. It is no longer as stereotyped and rigid. It can no longer be 
elicited by every smiling person. To some persons the child smiles back, to 
others he does not. He may even react to their smiling with the expression 
of anxiety and repulsion. It is no longer a passive reaction forced upon the 
infant but consists of a more active selective process. The smiling of the 
adult is also somewhat passive. We are induced to smile by an adequate 
stimulus, but we are not compelled to smile and we are able to interrupt it. 
On the other hand, we can continue it after the eliciting condition has dis- 
appeared. We can smile when we merely imagine a situation in which smil- 
ing may arise. 

The smiling of the infant acquires increasingly all the characteristics of 
the smiling of the adult in the encounter with another person. In this re- 
spect it is interesting that the smiling of the infant in the second stage does 
not occur as immediately as before. It is, so to say, in the making. ‘The 
infant frequently manifests hesitation, doubt, even some fear. He looks 
as though he might be experiencing a feeling of deception in his interpretation 
of the feeling of the smiling person. It seems that a certain courage is 
required in order to smile back. The influence of expectation is present, the 
effect of the category of “possibility,” which is a most characteristic expres- 
sion of the “abstract attitude” (5). 

While in the first stage of development adequacy and well-being are pres- 
ent in the unity with the world without any experience on the part of the 
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infant of any relationship to anyone, to any “world,” in the second stage, 
however, the unity occurs with the conscious experience of another person 
and of objects separated from the infant. All the above-mentioned charac- 
teristics of smiling in the second stage of development can be understood as 
an expression of a change in the behavior of the infant in general due to the 
development of the abstract attitude in this stage which changes the smiling 
in the same way as it does all other activities of the infant. It reveals the 
selective character so characteristic for behavior determined by the abstract 
attitude. 

After we have seen that smiling is related to 
in respect to the outer world with which it has to cope, and, further, that 
smiling in the second stage, in spite of the equality of the underlying ‘‘mechan- 
ism” and feeling reveals characteristic differences from that in the first stage, 


we are confronted with the problem: How does this change of the phenome- 
non from the first to the second stage occur? 


For my general concept of biology 
successfully attack this problem only 
smiling in relation to the change of 
development. Considering the devel 
should be aware that the infant is al 


the adequacy of the organism 


(5) there is no doubt that we can 
when we consider the phenomenon of 
the infant in general in this stage of 
opment from this point of view, we 
ready in the second period of his life- 
The very first period is represented by the condition in the womb of the 
mother. In this period normally he and his mother live in a somatic unity. 
He is totally dependent upon the mother’s condition. It seems that he 1s 
to a high degree protected against disturbances and is therefore for the most 
Part in an adequate, ordered State. Otherwise normal development would 
not be possible, 

What can we say about the inner experience of the fetus? We are, of 
course, unable to say anything definite about this. The observation of the 
first smiling has taught us that even very early ordered behavior seems to 
be accompanied by a psychic experience, the experience of well-being which 
accompanies the condition of “adequacy.” We believe that it may not be 
too far-fetched to attribute even to the embryonic life some psychic exper 


ences, something akin to the feeling of well-being in “order” and of anxiety 
in “disorder,” 


I feel justified in doing 
assumption of conscious ex 
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stage of development and are not related to a definite activity of the organism. 
They are characteristic properties of all organismic life, psychic phenomena 
belonging to the various ways of the coming-to-terms of the organism with 
the various demands it is exposed to. In the ordered, adequate form of 
organismic life, this is accompanied by the feeling of well-being; in the dis- 
ordered, by anxiety, whether it occurs in the mature organism or in the 
fetus. 

It is my belief that any attempt to separate objective behavior from such 
feelings is artificial, is a consequence of our method of cognition as a result 
of the application of the isolating method of natural science. We are not 
dealing with two events related to each other secondarily in any way. What 
seems to be so is merely the result of the two aspects from which the same 
phenomenon is considered by the special methodological approach. I must 
restrict myself in this place to these few comments concerning the so fre- 
quently disputed psycho-physical problem. For a more: extensive discussion 
of this question I would refer the reader to my book, The Organism (5). 

Birth changes essentially the situation of the infant. The basic unity be- 
tween mother and child is broken. Immediately afterwards disordered be- 
havior, catastrophes, probably connected with feelings of tension and anxiety 
occur. But for the most part the normal child is soon again in an ordered 
state; he sleeps most of the time, and when awake he does not seem to be 
very much disturbed. From the early appearance of smiling we can assume 
that a new adequacy is in the making. On the one hand, this is the effect 
of new bodily relations between mother and infant which develop specifically 
from the expressions of love on the part of the mother; on the other hand, 
this is the effect of various inborn mechanisms which are set into motion by 
the new stimuli and enable the organism to react adequately to the danger- 
ous situation. As an example, I refer only to the mechanism of breathing 
which is stimulated by the lack of oxygen so indispensable for survival. More 
and more the infant comes into adequate contact with the world and ac- 
quires increasingly experiences related to the environment. Our knowledge 
of the infants’s experiences in this period is very unsatisfactory, frequently 
based upon speculation alone. More careful studies are urgently needed. 
However, there is no doubt that the experiences do not represent a “world” 
around the infant in this period when neither an “ego” nor an “outer world” 
exist. 

All the various sensations and activities of the infant are experienced with 
the feeling of well-being or of anxiety, depending upon whether they belong 
to adequate or inadequate reactions. Only the first correspond to self-realiza- 
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tion and thus are adequate for building up the “world” of the infant. They 


Bug sop gn D af 
may be very indefinite and for him not yet related to definite objects” o 


our world, but they are, so to say, hovering around the experiences which 


correspond to different adequately-reacted-to events in the outer world, giv- 
ing them characteristic flavors. These outstanding events, which angine 
through the influence of memory some stability, come to the fore later in 
relation to objects in the “world” separated from the “ego.” 


In this way the world of the infant not only becomes more and more en- 


larged and differentiated but at the same time the disrupted unity is re- 
established through the previously mentioned new conditions between mother 
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mother and child in relation to the common experiences of well-being in the 
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are not all related to this unity in the same way. We are able to distinguish 
different forms of activities in various events in the outer world: 

1. To some events the infant does not react at all. These are the events 
for which the infantile organism has no adequate reaction apparatus, or when 
he has such, the apparatus may not have matured to the degree that adequate 
reaction can occur. 

2. On the other hand, the infant may react even to inadequate stimuli 
when they are very strong. He is forced to do so, but under these conditions 
he does not react in a normal, ordered way but rather in a disordered way, 
a way which we call catastrophic. Out of the catastrophic reactions self- 
realization cannot develop. They are more or less conducive to hindering 
such development. 

3. The third group of activities represents the real performances, which 
occur when the outer-world event can be reacted to in an adequate way due 
to inborn mechanisms, belonging to the nature of the human being, and more 
or less mature at a definite stage of development. The first smiling belongs 
to the reactions in the sphere of “organism-world unity.” But it occurs 
within the objective sphere, the world of the adult. The first smiling would 
not be possible if the infant were not protected against the dangers arising 
from our world by the behavior of the adult, by the organization of the 
world in such a way that adequacy between the infant and the demands on 
him is rendered possible. Only then can the infant behave adequately and 
can he smile. 

This occurrence of smiling within our world will bestow on the feelings 
of well-being some coloring by means of the sensations emanating from the 
particular situations or objects where the smiling takes place and the motor 
experiences related to the reactions of the infant which accompany the smil- 
ing. As indefinite as these experiences may be, they, so to say, hover around 
the smiling in relation to different incidents and therefore bestow on it 
different characteristics. These experiences come to the fore later when the 
smiling takes place in relation to the objectively same “objects” in the “sub- 
ject-object” world. 

Thus we arrive at the result: Man always lives in two spheres of experi- 
ence, never in one alone. The experiences are related to each other in the 
form of figure and ground. What stands out as figure depends on the par- 
ticular significance of the one or the other experience in respect to the process 
of self-realization of the individual under the given conditions. All our 
activities—actions, thinking, etc——begin with an organization of the “world” 
by means of the abstract attitude, through which the organism comes into 
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a situation where the task he has to fulfill can best be accomplished CES 
lf by experimentation or unusual external circumstances the phenomena be- 
longing to one sphere become inadequately preponderant, abnormal behavior 
takes place. 


From this point of view, when we consider the condition d 
stages of development, we arrive at the following result: 
the infant is able to act in the “organism-world sphere,” but he can do so only 
when the world is organized by the abstract attitude of the adult, which 
means that in this stage as well both Spheres are in action. The difference 
between the first and second stag in the fact that in the 


first stage the organization by the abstract attiude derives from the “other 
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we can learn in this respect from our observations of the smiling of the 
infant. 


The first smiling of the infant to the mother was often considered to be 
an expression of a sort of sympathetic encounter between the child and an- 
other person. Our analysis of the phenomenon, however, does not permit 
us to assume this. On the other hand, we have seen that there appears to 
be a common factor—the feeling of well-being in a state of adequacy as a 
starting point for the realization of the nature of the individual—under- 
lying the first smiling and the smiling in the second stage of the infant and 
of the adult; and the latter, without a doubt, represents an understanding 
of the “other” person. From this fact I believe we may be able to come 
closer to a solution of this problem. 

Before going into the matter, I would like to make some comments con- 
cerning the approach which characterizes our effort. The point of view 
from which we consider the observable phenomena is a biological-anthropo- 
logical one. Indeed my definition of the term “biological” differs some- 
what—one might even say essentially—from what is usually called bio- 
logical. Concerning this I wish to refer to my book, The Organism, in 
which I have discussed the difference between my point of view and that of 
the usual natural-science interpretation of the behavior of living beings in 
general and of man in particular, 

It is unnecessary to emphasize that our procedure also represents an analy- 
sis of empirical data. One may doubt that with this starting point anything 
can be contributed to the solution of this problem. This was often con- 
sidered the cause of the various unsatisfactory interpretations of the phe- 
nomenon. Since Scheler’s clarifying book, Mesen und Formen der Sym- 
pathie, one is convinced that one can do justice to the problem only by a 
phenomenological-ontological approach. In this respect particularly the 
work of Heidegger, Binswanger, Buytendijk, Guardini, Plessner, et al., has 
to be mentioned. Binswanger has expressed this opinion in the strongest 
form when he wrote: “Mit dem Aufweis des ontologischen Zusammenhanges 
hat Heidegger ganze Bibliotheken über das Problem der Einfiihlung, der 
Fremdwahrnehmung, überhaupt der Konstitution des fremden Ich in das 
Gebiet der Historie verwiesen; denn, was diese erklären und beweisen woll- 
ten, war in ihren Erklärungen und Beweisen immer schon vorausgesetzt.” 
(With the disclosure of the ontological link of phenomena like empathy, 
recognition of the constitution of the other ego, et al., Heidegger has ban- 
ished to the realm of history libraries of books concerned with these prob- 
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lems. All that one wanted to explain and demonstrate was presumed in 


the explanations and demonstrations.) 

Nevertheless I believe it may be justified to investigate whether the phe- 
nomenological analysis represents the only adequate method to study the 
phenomena, whether „the biological approach, as I have developed it, Sg 
not contribute something to their understanding or at least establish a bridge 
between the results of both procedures. I was glad to read that Buytendijk 
wrote (3, p. 438): “Mitsein als Existential des In-der-Welt-Seins ist zwar 
der Seinsgrund jedes möglichen Verstehens, Einfiihlens und Einsfiihlens, 
aber dennoch soll man nicht übersehen, dass es auch Phänomene wie Wehr- 
nehmungen, Empfinden, sich Errinnern sich Einbilden, u.s.w. gibt—und 
es gerade die Aufgabe der Psychologie ist, ihre Eigenart in der Begegnung 
. +. zu erläutern.” (Even if one considers to-be-with as the “existential,” 
as the ontological basis of all understanding, empathy and feeling of one- 
ness, one should not overlook the fact that there are also such phenomena as 
perception, feeling, recollection, imagination, etc., and that it is the very 
task of psychology to clarify the special significance of each for the “en- 
counter.” ) 

And further: “Die ontologische Aufschliessung des Daseins würde sich 


in der Ungewissheit der unbegründeten, e.h. unmittelbar intuitiven Mein- 
ungen—die unbemerkt sich 


). (Unless 
constant recourse to 

ontological analysis of human 
existence (“Dasein”) would be lost in the uncertainties of unfounded, that 


is to s which appear in the guise of eidetic 
intuition of essence without one being aware of it.) 


a meaningful scientific system, based o 
of man, i.e., the “to-be” of man, this very fact js the only justification for 
the correctness of such an insight.) i 

With these words Buytendijk ascribes to empirical research a particular 
Significance for a complete interpretation of the Phenomenon of understand- 
mg the “other!” When he further says that his concept is based on the 
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observation: “dass es eine völlig sinnlose Faktizitit nicht gibt (p. 439), 
sodass der Sinn nicht vom Subjekt völlig entworfen wird sondern der Ent- 
wurf sich einem vorgefundenen—objektiven—Sinn einfügt” (that there is 
no completely meaningless facticity, that meaning is not confined to the 
projections of a subject, but rather that the project has to be adapted to a 
meaning which is objectively given), this is in full agreement with my point 
of view regarding biology. This concept of facticity corresponds to what 
I call biological facts. The “phenomena” which we observe acquire the 
character of “data,” i.e., of relevance for understanding organismic behavior 
only insofar as they are significant for the “existence” of the organism, OT, 
in relation to man, for human existence. 

I was reassured concerning my procedure when I realized that the data 
I refer to represent, so to say, empirical illustrations for essential results 
achieved through ontological insight. One example is Heidegger's state- 
ment (10): “Die Welt des Daseins ist Mitwelt. Das In-Sein (das in der 
Welt Sein) ist Mitsein mit anderen.” (The world of human existence con- 
sists in a world of to-be-with. To-be-in (to be in the world), is being with 
others.) 

Another example is Guardini’s (9) position: “Die Person ist nur dann 
sinnvoll, wenn es andere giebt.” (To speak of a “person” is meaningful 
only with the provision that there are other persons in the world.) In my 
opinion these ontological observations find their parallel in the results of 
my own studies, pointing out that “‘self-realization,” i.e., human existence, iS 
possible only in relation to the self-realization of the “other.” 

We observed that in the first stage of the development of the infant the 
feeling of well-being is not experienced as related to the infant alone but 
rather to the child-mother unity. This is the sphere we enter when we en- 
counter someone with whom we have lived previously in a world where 
the same event produced in both equal and adequate reactions, and where 
the feeling corresponding to this adequacy has grown out of the experience 
of self-realization, of “existence.” From the concomitant experiences related 
to the same external events originate the feeling of mutual adequacy, the 
feeling of belongingness to one another, of unity—somewhat similar to what 
the infant experiences in the first stage. 

Concomitantly with the experience of “oneness,” the infant in the second 
stage of development, after the separation of subject and object has taken 
place, experiences the separation between the self and the “other.” This 
also occurs in the encounter of the adult when he sees that the “other” smiles 

or weeps Im qealation to explicit conditions im the outer world, or reacts to 
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them in an explicit way. For at that moment he experiences what is taking 
place in “the other,” he feels what the other feels, what he thinks, what 
he denotes by an action, by a word. But at the same time he is conscious 
that there is a person separated from him, an “other one,” in the objective 
world, as he is himself. He lives at the same time in both spheres. He is 
able to experience this because of the abstract attitude, on which not only 
the separation between subject and object is based, but which also permits 
the possibility of shifting from one sphere to the other. Hence the indi- 
vidual lives in two worlds corresponding to the two spheres. He exepriences 
himself and the “other” in separation as well as in unity, at least insofar 
as their common world is concerned. His own feeling is experienced by the 
“other,” or, more accurately, in the “he-ego unity.” When we experience 
that he is another, in the objective world, this must not disturb us. 

This is the structure of the mutual smiling of friends in encounter. 
This experience of the same adequate world is the presupposition of the un- 
derstanding of the other one, of all our knowledge of what is taking place 
in the “other.” This is the foundation of understanding language. It is 
the basis of all friendship, of all love, where with surprise and astonishment 


we recognize that what is taking place in the “other” is identical with what 
is taking place in us. 
We achieve this sphere of unity in 


“encounter” through perceiving the 
“other one.” 


What induces it is not always the same manifestation in the 
“other.” Sometimes it may be the total personality, or some single aspect 
of him, such as smiling, or some characteristic movement of the head, the 
hand, or the sound of his voice, etc. Also the total situation in which we 
meet him can be important for evoking the experience of belonging together 
in the same world in adequacy with each other, 

What we have said concerning the structure of understanding of the 
“other” points to the essential significance the original unity of child and 
mother has for the developing 


of the phenomenon of ‘ 
adult. I would like to add that it is not si 


of unity, of the manifestation of adequacy 
but ultimately it is related to the experience of the possibility of realizing 
oneself. This is what fills us with so much jo 

it is the experience of self-realization whic 
plains why we are so deeply disappointed 


‘encounter’ in the 


so to say, a shaking of our own existence. 
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The experience in “encounter” brings to the fore something that is pro- 
foundly characteristic of human nature, namely, that my existence is bound 
to the self-realization of “the other one.” The specific experience of "en: 
counter” occurs only when the self-realization of the “other” is guaranteed, 
or seems to be so, according to previous experience. ` 

Our discussion of the phenomenon of smiling has brought us to the con- 
clusion that man can never realize himself unless the existence of the other is 
guaranteed. This reveals that ultimatley the concern for the other’s ex- 
istence is an intrinsic property of man’s nature, and that man is not to be 
understood in his characteristic uniqueness among all other living things 
without a consideration of his belonging together with the “other.” This 
relationship is not simply a means of mutual support in the difficult effort of 
living in the world. It is by this belonging of individuals to each other 
that man becomes man and only insofar as he achieves this is he man. This 
reality presents itself in the appearance of joy (essentially different from 
pleasure) which reveals itself as a characteristic experience for human ex- 
istence as early as in the smiling of the infant in primitive form, and later 
conspicuously in the “encounter” of the adult with another person. 
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A. PROBLEM 


The psychological counselor is called upon frequently to deal with cases 
of marital discord. Whether he is a psychiatrist, psychologist, judge, minis- 
ter, or social worker, he hears subjective complaints of marital conflict. He 
interprets these complaints according to the point of view received through 
his training and personal experience and then takes some action to resolve 
the conflict. In some cases he succeeds; in others the conflict continues in 
spite of his efforts. ‘The elimination of marital discord remains one of the 


major social problems. 

Why does marital counseling fail to alleviate or eliminate marital discord? 
Is it because of incompatibility of the two personalities involved, or is it 
because the personality of one of the partners is incompatible with marriage 
in general? An objective of this investigation was to study empirically the 
factors underlying marital discord and to discover, if possible, something 
about how and when these factors come into existence. A clarification of 
this question may have a great impact on the problem, in that it can not 
only contribute to a systematic diagnosis of marital conflicts but also may 


_ help to provide effective preventative measures. 


B. THE QUESTIONNAIRE? 


Patients, clients, and other individuals who seek help concerning marital 
ities in their reports and complaints, despite 


conflict show marked similari A 
great differences in their cultural background and geographical situation. The 


similarity of complaints and the pursuit of these complaints through the 
therapeutic process suggest that marital discord may be related to common 
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factors that come into being regardless of race, religion, nationality, or social 
status. On the basis of experience with problems of marital conflict and 
the complaints related to it, a questionnaire was designed to reveal the atti- 
tudes and impressions which may characterize such factors. 

The questionnaire (Form 1), composed of 216 “yes” or “no” questions, 
is divided into four sections. The first section (Questions 1-36) concerns 


primarily the family background of the subject and his impressions of the 
relationship between his parents. 


The number of marriages of the parents, 
the dominance relation between th 


em, their attitude towards sexual activities, 
and their overt attitudes towards each other, especially in relation to economic 


matters, are dealt with here. The second section (Questions 37-55) refers 
specifically to the period when the subject was 10 to 15 years of age. The 
relation of subject to parent, sibling, and other relatives of the same and of 
the opposite sex, his relation to and attitude towards friends of the two 
sexes, his social and school activities, are brought out in this section. ‘The 
third section (Questions 55-118) concerns the subject's life from 15 to 20 
years of age. His friendly, romantic, and sexual relationships with mem- 


bers of his own and the Opposite sex, his attitudes towards these relationships 
and towards the people involyed 


in them, his educational and economic 
Position at this time, are all dealt with by these questions, 

The final section of the questionnaire (Questions 118-216) is made up 
of two parts. Thirty questions refer to the subject’s first formal or informal 
engagement. Treated here are the subject’s educational and economic posi- 
tion at this time, the length and type of premarital relation to the spouse, 
the subject's emotional state just before marriage, and possible reasons for 
hastening or delaying the marriage. The second Part (67 questions) refers 


and sexual relationships, if 
are questions concerning a wide variety of 


spouse, and their relationship as partners in 


C. Tue SUBJECTS 

The subjects were 23 men 
years (see Table 1). They 
educational, and intellectual backgrounds, 
chologists, engineers, teachers, actors, 
lege students, semi-skilled, and ì s. A > yo 
had not been married but were ‘ i Quetta 


ER “going Steady” (one for four years and the 
other for six years), five had been separated, and 11 had been divorced. One 


and 27 women, rangin 
represented a w 
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TABLE A 
ForM 1 
Age Sex ———— Marital Status 
Part I. Please answer all questions and frankly. Write 1 for “yes,” 0 for “no.” 
— 1. Do you live with your parents? 
—— 2. Is your father living? 
—— 3. Is your mother living? 
—— A Do your parents live together? 
— 5. Was your father married prior to his marriage to your mother? 
— 6. Was your mother married prior to her marriage to your father? 
— 7. Were your parents ever separated? 
— 8. Did you have a stepfather? 
— 9. Did you have a stepmother? 
—— 10. Did your parents often disagree? 
— 11. Do you think that your parents’ marriage was successful? 
—— 12. Do you think that your father dominated your mother? 
— 13. Do you think that your mother dominated your father? 
—— 14. Did your father ever complain about your mother? 
— 15. Did your mother ever complain about your father? 
—— 16. Did your father ever express regret at marrying your mother? 
—— 17. Did you suspect that your father had a girl friend? 
—— 18. Were you positive that your father had a girl friend? 
— 19. Did your mother ever express regret at marrying your father? 
—— 20. Did you suspect that your mother had a boy friend? 
— 21. Were you positive that your mother had a boy friend? 
—— 22. Were your parents secretive about sexual activities? 
— 23. Did either of your parents consider sex shameful or indecent? 
—— 24. Were your parents affectionate towards each other? 
—— 25. Did either of your parents speak favorably of marriage in general? 
— 26. As a child, were you ever punished for sexual play? 
—— 27. Did your parents trust each other? 
—— 28. Were your parents kind to each other? | ` 
—— 29. Did you have opportunity to associate with children of the opposite sex? 
—— 30. As a child were you dissatisfied with your physical appearance? 
— 31. As a child were you ever sexually molested or attacked? 
—— 32, Was your father excessively concerned over financial matters? y 
— 33. Did your mother think that your father did not supply the family 
adequately? is 

—— 34. Did your parents argue frequently over finances? ? oC 
— 35. Was it necessary for your mother to work to help support the family? 
Z 36. As a child did you like your teachers? 
Part II (A). The following relate to the period when you were 10 to 15 years of age. 

37. Did you feel that you were closer to your father than to your mother? 
— 38. Did you feel that you were closer to your mother than to your father? P 
— 39. Did you have a brother or brothers? 
—— 40. Did you have a sister or sisters? a A R 
—— +4. Did you have more friends of your own sex than of the opposite sex? 
—— 42, Did you have more friends of the opposite sex en of your own sex? 
_ 4. Did you have friends about equally of both sexes? 


__ 44, Were you particularly close to any T 


elative of the same sex? 
lative of the opposite sex? 


d erg y i to any re bag 
> Si eg E See favorable than unfavorable opinion on 
— +. Di e site $ 


—— 47. More unfavorable 


\ appearance > 


e ysica a 
gent ee than favorable opinion? 
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TABLE A (continued) 
Form 1 


Age 


Sex Marital Status 


i b “no.” 
Part I. Please answer all questions and frankly. Write 1 for “yes,” 0 for “no. 


Part II (A) (continued) 


48. 
— 49. 
— 50. 
— 51. 
— 52, 
— 53. 
— 54. 
55, 


Part II (B). The following relate to the period when 


56. 
— 57. 
— 58. 
— 59. 
— 60. 
— 61. 
— 62. 
— 63. 
— 64. 
— 65; 
— 66. 
— E 
— 68. 
— 69. 
— 70. 
—'71, 
Seng E 
— 73, 
— 74. 
75, 
<. 
-A 
— 78 
== 
— 80. 
— S, 
— 82. 
— 83. 
— 84. 
—— 85; 
— 86. 


—— 87. 


S H 
id yı j ore the company of your own sex than of the opposite sex? 
pa Ta euler See the SS, of the opposite sex than of your own sex? 
Were you a member of any club? 
Did you participate in any sports? 
Did you work to earn money? ` 
Were you sensitive about your clothing? 
Did you like school? 

Were you a good student? 


you were 15 to 20 years of age. 
Did you find it easy to make friends of the Opposite sex? 

Did you find it easy to make friends of the same sex? 

to your own support? 

Did you share in the home responsibilities ? 

Did you often have friends of the o 


racteristics of your future mate? 
Did you have a clear “mental picture” of your future mate? 


negative criticism comfortably at this time? 


“dates” frequently? 
Ppointed with your “dates”? 


e any sexual intercourse? 
More than three times? 


More than five times? 
More than ten times? 
Did you Participate in an 
With your own sex? 
id you perform an: 
ith your own sex? 
Have you continued to perform oral sex acts? 
Did you live alone during any part of this time? 
Did you want to live alone? 
Did you distrust the Opposite sex? 
Did you distrust your own sex? 
Were you in love during that period? 
Were you able to express yourself to the Opposite sex? 
cre your parents at this time of the high income group? 
Middle income group? 
ow income group? 
Did you own a car? 
Did you feel sensitive becaus 
Did your parents have an act 


y sex play with the Opposite sex? 


y oral sex act with the opposite sex? 


e of racial or religious differences? 
Ive social life at this time? 
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TABLE A (continued) 
Form 1 


Been a EE, Shas ama 


Part I. Please answer all questions and frankly. Write 1 for “yes,” 0 for “no.” 


Part II (B) (continued) 


96. 
— 97, 
— 98. 
= 39, 
—100. 
—10l. 
—102. 
—103. 
——104, 
—105. 
—106. 
mem AA 
—108. 
——109, 
—110, 
Hi, 
——112) 
eme BE 
—114. 
zl ER, 
—116. 
gl 
=s. 


—119. 
Part. II, 


——120. 
—l21. 
—122, 
—123. 
Ree 
=z, 
——126. 
—127. 
——128, 
——129, 
——130. 
beer AH 
——132. 
——133. 
——134. 
——135. 
=—=1596.. 
137; 
——138,, 
— 139, 
——140. 
—141, 
—142. 
——143. 


Did you drink at this time? 

Were you in the habit of masturbating? 

Did you masturbate at least once a week? 

Two to three times a week? 

Four to five times a week? 

Six to seven times a week? 

More than seven times a week? 

Have you continued to masturbate? 

Did you ever use any instrument or object to masturbate? 
Were you ever praised for sex acts by your sex partner? 
Negatively criticized? 

Did you ever have the idea that your sex organ is small? 
Did you ever feel frigid or impotent? 

Was your body ever praised by anyone? 

Negatively criticized? 

Did you feel satisfied with your own body? 

Did you ever enjoy playing with your own body? 

Did you ever observe others in sex acts? 

Did you ever seek to observe others in sex acts? 

Were you in the habit of looking at pornographic pictures? 
Did you prefer violent sexual acts? 

Did you prefer darkness for sex acts? 

Did you prefer a specific physical type for a sex partner? 
Did you like to change your sex partner frequently? 


The following questions relate to your first engagement or marriage. 


Were you a college graduate at this time? 
Were you employed? 

Were you in business for yourself? 
Were you preparing for a professional 
Were you living away from your family? 

Were you living alone? 

Was your income adequate? 

Were you going “steady”? R 
Did you marry the person with whom you were goin: p 
Were you going steady with more than one person at the same time? 
Did you marry your spouse after knowing him or her six months or less? 
Six months to a year? 

One to two years? 

More than two years? A 
Were you feeling lonely before marriage? 
Were you suffering from anxiety or emotiona 
Did you feel shy or withdrawn? 

Were you in debt? 

Was the marriage forced on you? 

Was it due to pregnancy? S 

Did you have to secure permission to marry? 
Did your spouse have to secure permission to m 
Was there any family objection to your marriage? 
Were there any conditions imposed on your marriage? 


l career? 


g steady? 


1 tension? 


arry? 
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TABLE A (continued) 
Fors 1 


Age 
Part I. 


Sex 


Marital Status 


i D “no.” 
Please answer all questions and frankly. Write 1 for “yes,” 0 for “no. 


Part III (continued) 


144, 
5. 
—146. 


—147, 
— 148. 
—149. 
—150. 
—151. 
—152. 
—153. 
—154. 
—155. 


—156. 
—157. 
—158. 
—159. 
—160. 
—161. 
—162. 
—163. 
——164. 


—165. 
—166. 


— 167. 
—168, 
—169. 
—170. 
= 
—I172, 
—173. 
—174. 
emer H 
—176. 
kemmer D 
—178. 
—179, 
—180. 
—181. 


—182, 


—183, 


——184. 
——185, 
—186. 
—187. 
——188. 
—— 189, 


your spouse of equal socio-economic status? ` 
Was Zeg angure of the sort you had to “handle with care”? 5 
Did you establish your own home immediately after marriage? E: 
Did your work require you to leave your spouse shortly after marriage? 
from home? 


pouse change immediately after marriage? 
Did you meet with hardship immediately after marriage? 


Did you blame your spouse for any adversity ? 
Did your spouse blame you for any adversity? 


Were you ever frigid or impotent w 
Were you always responsive to your s 


your sex requests? 
reement with your spouse before marriage? 
Shortly after Marriage? 


ny sexual play with anyone other than 
your spouse? 

id you ever flirt with anyone 
Was your Spouse of th 
Same nationality ? 

ad your spouse been married before? 
Did your Spouse have any children ot 
Did you feel that your spouse was d 
Nagging? 

Expected too much? 

Did you feel that you were domineering? 
Nagging? 

Expected too much? 


after your marriage? 
e same religion? 


her than by you? 
omineering? 


your marriage? 
48 your spouse disappointed with 
Did you have any children 
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TABLE A (continued) 


Form 1 

. Age Sex ———— Marital Status 

Part I. Please answer all questions and frankly. Write 1 for “yes,” 0 for “no.” 
Part III (continued) 

—190. Did you? 

——191. Did your spouse tend to worry excessively ? 

——192, Did you ever receive psychiatric care or counseling of any sort? 
—193. Did your spouse ever receive psychiatric care or counseling of any sort? 
——194. Was your spouse clean? ` 
——195. Well organized? 

——196. Understanding? 

—197. Kind? 

——198. Considerate? 

——199. Vindictive? 

——200. Hot tempered or argumentative? 

——201. Inclined to misrepresent or exaggerate? 

—-—202. Easy going? 

—-—203. Talkative? 

——204. Uncommunicative? 

——205. Responsible? 

——206. Fault-finding? 

— 207. Good company? 

~-—208. Sociable with others? 

——209. Patient? 

——210. Panicky? 

—211. Have you been married more than once? 

—212. Have you been separated? 

—213. Have you been divorced? 

——214. Have you been widowed? 

—215. Did you seek approval from your spouse? 

——216. Did your spouse seek approval from you? 


TABLE B 
ForM 1A: BACKGROUND DATA 


4. Events or 


yeep 


B. Eve. 


impressions of childhood experiences up to 10 years of age. 


Parental relationship. S 
Parents’ attitude towards sex and marriage. 


Child-parent relationship. 


` Socio-economic status of family. ` e ` 7 
including sickness or accidents. 


Hardships experienced during that time, 


nts or impressions of late childhood and early adolescence from 10 to qo: 


years of age. 


EEGEN 


Child-parent relationship. 


Relationship with siblings, if any. 
Relationship with friends an 


d relatives. 
physical appearance. 


Self and others’ opinion about 
toward school. 


Accomplishment and attitude 


Socio-economic status of family. 
Traumatic experience, if any. ` ` z P 
including sickness or accidents. 


Hardships experienced during that time, 
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TABLE B (continued) 


5 2 
C. Events or impressions of late adolescence and early adulthood, from 15 to 21 


WeENaun-Foune 


= 


D. Events or impressions immediately before or durin 


SOSnAnPone 


= 


E. Q 
1. 


EE 


years of age. 


Socio-economic status of family. 2 

Attitude toward friends of same and Opposite sex. 

Ability to make friends of same and opposite sex. 

Sex play and activities and attitude towards them. 

Praise or criticism for sex acts or play. 

Tendency to keep or change sex partner, 

Self and others’ opinion about physical appearance. 

Acceptance or rejection by opposite sex, ` 

Sex activities or sex play with same sex during this period or any other 
period. 


Hardships of any kind during this period (school, military, economic, family, 
legal, health, etc.). 


g the engagement or marriage. 
Financial condition. 


Conditions of living—alone, with family, or others. 

Attitude towards opposite sex, 

Anxiety experiences or emotional tension— 

Conditions imposed on marriage, if any. 

Family attitude towards this marriage. 

Characteristics for which spouse was chosen. 

Length of courtship period and quality of relationship, 

Was spouse first choice? If not, explain. 

Intimate relationship with either sex (other than fiance) during the engage- 
ment period. 

Self evaluation at that time. 

Hardships of any kind during this period (school, military, 
legal, health, etc.). 


loneliness, restlessness, 


economic, family, 


uality of relationship with Spouse, 


d y and psychologi x 
regarding spouse’s loyalty. eel 
nship after marriage with 

g this marria S 
family, legal, health, etc.). = fuels] 


than once, explain, 
is marriage. 


of the latter had remarried. The 


other five men were living with their 
first spouses, Of the women, two w 


other 


Of these 15 women, 


ere “going steady’ 
n sep 
10 had remarried, f 


` (one for six and the 
arated, and 15 had been divorced. 
our had been divorced for a second 


for eight years), six had bee 
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TABLE 1 
DATA ABOUT THE SAMPLE 


8 v 
e E S SG E gs 
o g = e Ei 
2 Es 8 e328 3 Se 8 gE 
£ e aw ZS 2 FE S £ ef 2 2 e e 
z bh p g megg 5 Sz SS Ss D 
R ZS o Be ee e EECHER, 
3 #22 28238 8 Ss £ Regg 
fy, sR EREE By BRB EERERE 
aS e Se 2 © om E E Bee a SS Pe HS 
iM se ge pj Z 3 A 4 F 32 22 M 11 2 0 
2 M 3 21 S$ 1 2 2 2 5 oF 4 2 E 123 
e Ma 2 D fT 41 3 s F 40 21 Mo 0 1 1 
4 M Ae aa M 0 2 1 1 7 F 40 29 MH 1 1 12 
15 M 41 31 DL Li 3 F an — G DDR? 
177 M 3%— G 0 oO 0 H sa "P Se ag P ZZ 3 1 
19 M 36 29 S 0 1 1 1 io F e Sg D 1 t 2 P 
20 M 36 20 M 0 1 1 1 ou F 2 #15 D 2 2 2 2 
21 M 36 2 M 0 1 1 1 12 F 34 22 M 00 1 1 
25 M 40 30 M 0 0 1 1 e F Bn zm D 2 22 S 
27 M 46 18 D 2 2 2 0 1k Se 2 oS OF 1 1 ZS 
2 M 43 29 D 1 1 1 0 is F af 20 D 2 3 2 3 
2 M 45 9 D 1 1 1 0 2 F 29 2 D LL bt } 
33 M 37 26 M 0 0 1 1 23 F 3 9 D 1214 0 
34 M 34 2 D 1 1 1 3 a P äi a= St Oo of 
37 M 48 25 D 1 1 1 1 ze F a mm M O 1 1 2 
33 M 36 26 D 2 1 1 0 30 F 36 28 S 1 2 2 1 
40 M 30 24 M 0 0 1 0 Su OF of 2 5 SZ 1 S 
43 M 22 21 M 0 6 1 1 32 F 50 a M 11 2 3 
46 M 31 30 M 0 0 1 12 3 S Aë 2 M 2 LS 2 
47 M 4 — G oo 0 1 ze «FF A 26 D 22 2 0 
48 M 36 27 M 0 0 1 1 Se F 2 2 § aar 
50 M 43 33 M 1 2 2 2 i Aë uw D ASAR 
oO F SS a ML ELI 
a P ie a MH iz 
zs P a a M a 2 2 S 
is F 2 a KH Oo 2 4 


Marital Status may be: G, Going Steady; M, Married; S, Separated; or D, 


Divorced. 


time, and two had been separated from their second spouses. Four women 


had been neither separated nor divorced. 
Forty of our subjects were patients of one of the authors (J.S.D.). None 


of these people was hospitalized ; all were living “normal” lives and receiv- 
ing two to four hours per week of individual and/or group therapy for condi- 
tions of “neurosis” or “emotional disturbance.” Every member of this large 
group of patient-subjects was suffering from or had suffered from marital 
discord. They were already well known to their psychiatrist and had, in 
effect, nothing to hide. They could be expected to answer the searching 
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personal questions posed by the questionnaire as frankly and honestly as 
possible. . ps 

We originally hoped to include 10 subjects who would claim Positive 
marital accord and satisfaction after five years of marriage. Since 10 such 
volunteers were not found at the time, the contrasting group for the study 
consisted of 10 volunteers who were not psychiatric patients. One of the 
ten subjects was “going steady,” five had been separated or divorced, and 
four were living with their first spouses. All 10 were interested in the ob- 
jectives of the investigation and volunteered to respond to the questionnaire 
honestly. 

We may note that 80 per cent of our sub 
were “going steady,” had been either di 
this down, 76 per cent of the men and 84 
either divorced or separated. 


jects, not including the four who 
vorced or separated. To break 
per cent of the women had been 


D. PROCEDURE 


The questionnaire was administered to the subjects either 
or in small groups under the supervision of the first 
them not to communicate with each other but permi 
for clarification of items, if necessary, 
to the questionnaire at the office of 
the contrasting group 


individually 
author, who requested 
tted them to ask him 
The 40 patient-subjects responded 
the psychiatrist and the 10 subjects in 
at the home of the first author. 

Phi coefficients between persons were com 
naire response items.? These coefficients were 
by dividing each one by its corresponding phi max (Ta 
sulted in a 50 x 50 correlation matrix which w: 
factor analysis. The correlation coefficients are reported in Table 2 and 
the 15 centroid factors are given in Table 3. The last six centroid factors 
Were too small to be rotated. Tt should be noted that this procedure repre- 
sents an example of “inverse” factor analysis, or Q technique AND 

ed out using Thurstone’s analytic method (2). 
To be sure of getting the best possible solution each variable ww 
a trial vector. From the 50 resulting oblique factors, the eight 
pendent and meaningful factors were chosen as the final factor Positions 
(Table 4). Table 5 gives the transformation matrix for this factor solution. 

The intercorrelations among the factors are shown in Table 6. A posi- 
ee 


puted over the 216-question- 
corrected for marginal totals 
This process re- 
as subjected to a centroid 


Oblique rotations were carri 


as used as 
most inde- 


Research. The o 


e are our own and do not ne 
Sent those of the Office of Naval Research, 


2 
CH 
N 
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TABLE 4 
Factor Matrix AFTER OBLIQUE ROTATION oF NINE CENTROID FACTORS 
50 TRIAL VECTORS 


vos DAD EA bäi 


10 
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loadings of .30 and up; * B .25 to 305 = 


SJ to .25; os below A1 
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TABLE 5 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX FoR EIGHT Factor-Vectors (ROTATION OF Nive CENTROID 
Factors, 50 TRIAL VECTORS) 


I Il Ill IV v VI VII VIII 


19329 11618 25005 14362 19335 19235 19015 24648 
—42976 —23642 —25096 26800 05576 18012 —12271 61102 
44226 —04107 —3549$ —0$220 —1278+ 06317 —-48415 20156 
42135 45667 —70665 —19799 —18389 38266 33870 —16213 
12425 24599 02693 28204 —+0730 16761 —60752 —01941 
—40688 —47945 —29234 38659 61959 14276 23994 —47798 
—08072 —35600 —0$148 44752 —52899 42415 31922 —28225 
44065 —16227 —26354 64447 18363 —+48711 03346 25178 
15214 —52623 29471 —13028 —21451 56079 26457 35648 


TABLE 6 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND ANGULAR SEPARATIONS OF Eent Factor-VECTORS 
I 11 Ill IV v VI VIL VIII 
I 66° 104° 96° 109° 93° 97° 79° 
Il 40113 99° 116° 101° 104° 107° 96° 
III —24098 —15627 102° 93° 94° 92° Ob 
IN —10140 —+4502 —21238 Si 96° s8° 89° 
Vo —33234 —19530 —05093 12384 116° 78° 95° 
VI uni —24236 —06807 —09977 —H514 72° 90° 
VII 12580 —29712 —03250 01853 20617 31339 106° 
VIII 18591 —10171 15222 01394 —08340 —00578 —270S6 


tive correlation of I with II (.40) and negative correlations of II with 
IV (—.45) and of V with VI (—.45) are the only marked departures from 
independence. 

ngs of .30 or higher on a given factor were considered 
to be representatives of the factor. The questionnaire items agreed upon 
fully by these subjects were taken as an indication of what they had in 
common with respect to the subject matter of our questionnaire. Items rep- 
resenting attitudes or impressions that might interfere with or prevent mari- 
tal accord, herein called “negative” items, have constituted the principal 
basis upon which factor identification was made. Items representing atti- 
tudes or impressions which may not interfere with, or which may promote, 
marital accord are herein called “non-negative” or “positive” items. Items 
which were agreed upon fully by the members of a given factor group, and 


not fully agreed upon by any other factor group, will be termed “unique” 
to the given factor. Two supplementary 


sources of information helpful in 
factor identification will be described in the following paragraphs. 


Approximately six weeks after the questionnaire data were gathered, each 
of the subjects was asked to write a biographical sketch based upon an out- 


Subjects with loadir 
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line (Form la) which parallels the questionnaire in subject matter = eg 
divisions of the life history.2 The subjects were allowed to write thes 

sketches at their leisure and were requested to answer each of the eon 
fully. At the time of writing, 37 of the 50 subjects had submitted t = 
background data. Data from subjects representing a factor were compare 

and the elements of common response noted. This task was carried out in- 
dependently by the third author. We may note here that many of the sub- 
jects who did contribute background data expressed emotional disturbance 
over the assignment. Their psychiatrist reported a marked intrusion of this 
disturbance into therapeutic sessions. He also reported that within two 
weeks those patients most disturbed by the assignment had gained added in- 
sight into their marital problems. Several of the non-patient subjects also 
remarked that the questions asked brought to light emotionally loaded memo- 


at the background data, once recorded, 


their stages of psychological integration. 
In addition, the subject groupings representative 


were submitted to the psychiatrist (J.S.D.) 
dependent of any knowledge 
he was asked to mention an 
in a group and to give a clin 
problems shared by 
to provide additiona 
self reports, 


of the various factors 
of the 40 Patient-subjects. In- 
of the item analysis or the biographical sketches, 
y overt complaints common to the patients with- 
ical evaluation of the psychological and emotional 
the group members, The purpose of these reports was 
l data which might not have been brought out by the 


E. Resutts 

l. Factor I: Low Self-O pinion 

The four men (one not a Patient) and three wi 

(see Table 7 for information on the subjects in e 

plete agreement on 43 questionnaire items, of wh 
are unique to this factor. “Negative” items 


omen defining this factor 
ach factor group) had com- 
ich six “non-negative” items 


on which all seven subjects 
agreed in their responses were: 
103. Continued to masturbate, 136. Felt shy or withdrawn 
112, Enjoyed playing with own 215. Sought approval from 
body, 


Spouse, 
Biographical sketches were received from five subjects 
negative elements Were: ations with Parents and 
a 

„The outline was composed by the fi 
signed to serve as a check upon the o 


tionnaire and to allow the expression 
upon by the questionnaire, 


The common 
relatives; dis- 


rst author. The bac 
Onsistency of the imp 


kground data were de- 
of relevant impressio 


ressions from the ques- 
ns perhaps not touched 


E 
es 

_— SS 

ic mmm 

——————a— 
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satisfaction with own appearance; fear and shame of sexual experiences 
during adolescence; difficulty in making or retaining friends; fear of re- 
jection by opposite sex; acceptance of a spouse not a first choice. 

The psychiatric report on the six patients in this group notes: complaints 
of fears and discouragement, doubts about ability to carry out work responsi- 


TABLE 7 
MARITAL DATA ON SUBJECTS REPRESENTATIVE OF Eer OBLIQUE FACTORS 
& % 
= EI 
4 E y B D 
* 4 v 

est gt 2825 2 2% & ES S SS 
HS p Te e SS 8 T E S ZS SS 
Ss a AS SS s% € 2223 
$ $ $ eeg BEES 22 BSR FE 
B E a Se SP P E Si g & Se 2 ie in & 

Factor I Factor V 
23 62 M 4 30 Moo 1 27 4 A 46 18 D 2 2 2 
12 45 F 34 22 Mo 0 1 46 37 M 31 30 Mo 0 1 
17 42 M 36 — Goo 0 23 M 3 21 S 1 2 2 
33 39 M 37 26 Mo 0 1 aa 34 M 45 19 D 1 1 |1 
8 3 F 32 G00 0 is 33 M 41 31 D L 1 1 
4 au M 22 a Mo 6 1 48 33 M 36 27 Mo 0 1 
2230 F 39 2 pi it dt A 31 M 36 2 M 0 1 1 

Factor H Factor VI 
op g va oe pt te o 44M 36 20 Mo 1 1 
40 42 M 30 24 M0 0 ! 3 42 M 43 2 Di 1 1 
19 33 M 36 2 S 0 1 2 4 35 F 36 2 M oO 0 1 
SS ZS Se z SZ Bee M 36 2 Mo 1 I 

Factor UI Factor VII 
am a p ae asi 28 g 54 F 43 20 S 0 5 1 
5 47 F 43 27 S 1 2 2 vw 49 F 4 2 D 2 3 2 
ae ag E A 26 DZ 2 2 32 38 F 50 2 M 2 1 2 
D an F 2 e Di l2 s i F 4 2 MoO O 1 
=a @ a E e Factor VIII 
8 37 M 42 29 “ 
engari e@pe ee i az 
e «oF aa MOO 2 ep SS H: 6 1 

Factor IV 16 40 F 35 24 S 0 S 1 
4 2 M 1 1 2 23 39 F 39 19 1 1 
9 30 F Se CH WEE aa 37 F 3 2 M 0 0 1 
41 33 F 45 17 Dp 2 # 2 Sg a E B = G 0 0 0 
1 31 M 43 235 D 1 ! 1 o 31 M 22 21 M 0 6 1 


*Factor loadings are in hundredths. Decimal points omitted for convenience of 
tabulation. e 
}Marital Status may be: G, going steady; M, married; S, separated; or D, 


divorced. 
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bilities; a tendency to lay the blame for disturbances in the marital relation- 
ship upon the self, rather than upon the spouse. l 

Factor I has been named “Low Self-Opinion” because it is characterized 
by attitudes and impressions that impair self confidence. The six items of 
questionnaire agreement unique to the factors were: parents trusted each 
other (Item 27); parents were kind to each other (28); 5 did not think 
seriously of getting married between 15 and 20 years of age (65); did not 
distrust the opposite sex (86); income was adequate prior to marriage 
(126); and, S’s spouse did not like to mother or father § (187). Items 
27, 28, 86, and 126 indicate attitudes or impressions which may influence 
positively the marital relationship (see Table 7). 


2. Factor II: Adolescence “Hangover” 


Three men and one woman (not a patient) agreed on 67 questionnaire 
items, of which 23 were unique to this factor. Negative items on which all 
four subjects agreed in their responses were: 


11. Thinks parents’ marriage 112. Enjoyed playing with own 
not successful. body. 

15. Mother complained of 142, Was family objection to 
father. the marriage. 

#34. Parents argued frequently "144, 


over finances, 


Spouse not of equal so- 
cioeconomic status, 


*57, Did not easily make *145. Spouse of sort S had to 
friends of same sex. “handle with care,” 

*61. Difficult to have opposite- *157. Sexual relation did not 
sex friends come to change for better, 
home, 167. S flirted after marriage. 

68. Could not accept negative 178. Disappointed with the 
criticism comfortably, marriage, 

*73. Usually disappointed with 181. Masturbated during mar- 
„dates. riage. 

*86. E the opposite 195. — not well organ- 

WER Masturbated 2 to 3 times *205. Spouse not responsible, 
a week. 216. Spouse sought ` Ze - 

103. Has continued to mastur- m ER 
Bator Proval, 


Items preceded by an asterisk are neg 

Biographical data w n and the woman. The com- 
y Ais tenth year; § did not 
Severe feelings of rejection by 
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opposite sex during adolescence; family objected to the marriage; pregnancy 
os abortion involved in the pre-marital relation; unsatisfactory sex rela: 
Se in the marriage; S did not desire children. f 

The psychiatrist has reported the following on the three male patients: 
strong complaints of unhappy childhoods; poor relations with fathers; dom- 
ineering mothers; spouses inferior and sexually difficult; strong feelings of 
inferiority and inadequacy ` sexual effectiveness only when the spouse is per- 
ceived as submissive or inferior. 

This factor has been named “Adolescence Hangover” because of the appar- 
ent existence of emotional problems characteristic of adolescence but carried 
by those people into adulthood. They have brought into their marriages 
the emotional instability and ambivalence typical of adolescent attitudes 
towards social and sexual relationships. 

In addition to the 10 unique negative items mentioned above, there were 
13 non-negative unique items: as a child, S was never sexually molested or 
attacked (31); did not have a brother or brothers (39) ; contributed to 
(58); shared in the home responsibilities 


own support during adolescence 
; did not prefer darkness for sex 


(59); never felt frigid or impotent (108) 
acts (117); was not living away from his family prior to marriage (124); 
did not have to secure permission to marry (140) ; spouse did not have to 
(141); S did not receive financial support from 
spouse was not chosen for socio-economic 
(203) ; spouse was not uncommunicative 
e list of factor group agreement on all 


secure permission to marry 
anyone after marriage (154); 
status (185); spouse was talkative 
(204). (See Table 8 for complet 


questionnaire items.) 
III: Early Conditioning Against Marriage 


d five women agreed upon 35 items, of 
The negative items were: 


3. Factor 


Three men (one not a patient) an 
which three were unique to the factor. 
#19. Mother expressed regret 

at marrying father. 
24. Parents not affectionate to- 
15. Mother complained of towards each other. 
father. 53. Sensitive about own cloth- 


10. Parents often disagreed. 
11. Thinks parents’ marriage 
not successful. 


ing. 

ata were received from seven subjects. The common nega- 
tive elements were: very unpleasant parental relationships; mothers bitter 
fathers withdrawn; Sex dirty or shameful; shame of fami- 
ater childhood; few friends and a bitter relation- 


Biographical d 


and hypercritical ; 
lies and homes during | 
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TABLE 8 
RESPONSES AGREED Upon BY MEMBERS OF THE FACTOR Groups 
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TABLE $ (continued) 
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TABLE 8 (continued) 
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Table $ may be inspected in conjunction with Form 1 
body of the table a “1” indicates that all members of a 
“yes” response to a given question, A “0” indicates th 
group made a “no” response to a given question. 
members of a factor group did not agree fully upon 
“*,” accompanying a “1” or a “0” indicates that the 
“negative” and “unique” to a given group, as define 


» the questionnaire. In the 
given factor group made a 
at all members of a factor 
A dash, “-,” indicates that the 
a given question. An asterisk, 
response agreed upon was both 
d in the text. 


ship with at least one sibling; 


; in young adulthood fear and withdraw. 
physical intimacy with the opposite sex, 
riages was 


immediate sex dissatisfacti 
subject, 


al from 
The common element in their mar- 


on, excepting for the non-patient 
The psychiatric report or 
Parental relationships 


expect too much. “In general, all these 
tudes and depend for security 
++ They are afraid of life 
pational responsibilities,” 


It is clear that the 


n the seven patients 


includes: complaints of bitter 
and overcontrol by 


the mother, critical spouses who 
People are infantile in their atti- 
“pon an attachment to an important individual. 
and feel very threatened by their social and occu- 


outstanding characteristic 
ditioning against Marriage. The background q 
reveal, further, that this was foll 
responsibilities of the m 


of this factor is early con- 


ata and the psychiatric report 
owed by a fear of the social and sexual 
arital relationship, 


ther (38) and S did not feel domineering 
Thus, a close childhood relation to 

regretted her Marriage is also an import: 
factor. 


in marriage 
a complaining mother who 
ant distinguishing aspect of this 
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4. Factor IF: Cumulative Ego Strain 


; One man (not a patient) and three women agreed upon 74 questionnaire 
items, of which 27 were unique to this factor. The negative items were: 


15. Mother complained about *126. Income not adequate. 
father. 135. Suffering anxiety or emo- 

tional tension. 

23. A parent thought sex 136. Felt shy or withdrawn. 
shameful or indecent. 142. Family objected to mar- 

#32, Father excessively con- riage. 
cerned over financial #152. E blamed spouse for ad- 
matters. versity. 

*35. Necessary for mother to #156. Sexual relation with 
work to help support spouse unsatisfactory 
the family. from start. 

*44. S not close to a relative *161, Spouse not always re- 


of same sex. sponsive to sex Te- 


53. Sensitive about own cloth- quests. 


ing. 163. Had serious disagreement 
68. Unable to accept nega- with spouse shortly 
tive criticism Com- after marriage. 


167. Flirted after marriage. 


fortably. 
178. Disappointed with the 


"87. Distrusted own sex. 


#95. Parents socially inactive. marriage. 

*105. § never praised for sex 195. Spouse not well organ- 
acts. ized. 

*110. Body was negatively cri- +196. Spouse not understanding. 
ticized. #207. Spouse not good company. 

*111. Not satisfied with own 215. E sought spouse’s ap- 
body. proval. 


all four subjects. The common 
over financial insecurity ; much 
dissatisfaction with appear- 
fear of social and 
(with respect to age 
financial difi- 


Biographical data were received from 
negative elements were: childhood anxiety 
physical illness of § and close family members; 
ance; poor ability to make friends during adolescence; 
sexual activities with opposite sex; premature marriages 
or educational status); near poverty at time of marriage; fn 
culties, sexual dissatisfaction, and much quarreling during marriage. 

From the psychiatric report on the three women we note: complain 
unhappy childhoods, of unsuccessful fathers severely deprecated by the 
mothers, of poor relationships with the mothers, of lack of a good love re- 
lationship in adult life, of husbands who were childlike, irresponsible, selfish, 
and unable to provide economic security. “These women attempt to cover 


ts of 
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their morbid feelings of inferiority and insecurity with a show of righteous- 
ness and criticalness of the weaknesses of others, They find in their men the 
very qualities of which they are most critical.” 

This factor has been named “Cumulative Ego Strain” because negative in- 
fluences upon personal integration were received by 
every life period and deprived them of security in e 
impinges upon the marital relations, 


these subjects during 
very dimension which 
familial, social, economic, and sexual. 

Fourteen of the negative items agreed upon by Factor Group IV were 
unique to the factor, as indicated by the asterisks above. The 13 non- 
negative unique items were: § did not have a sister or sisters (40); was a 
good student (55) ; went to college (69) ; did not live alone during any part 
of the third period (84) ; did not own a car (93) ; married the spouse after 
knowing him or her six months or less (130); did not establish own home 
immediately after marriage (146); received financial support from someone 
during marriage (154) ; Spouse was of same religion (168) ; S had children 
by the spouse (180); spouse received psychiatric care or counseling (193) ; 
H has been separated (212) ; S has been divorced (213). 


5. Factor V: 


Homosexual Tendency or 
The seven men representin: 
of which three were unique 


Male Passivity 
g this factor agreed upo 
to the factor. 
*60. Did not often have op- 

posite sex friends come 


n 38 questionnaire items, 
The negative items were: 


98. Masturbated at least once 


ét: a week, 
ome, 
e 216. Spouse sou ht Ss ap- 
*63. Shy or afraid of Opposite Proval. 3 ‘ 
sex, i 


Biographical data were received from all seven men 


non-expressive father; 
r childhood ; anxious 


The negative ele- 
distant and with- 


: ; discomfort or sen- 
osexuality ; 


d married because of loneliness ; 
Spouse more eager for marriage than $. 

The psychiatric report covers the fiye patients j 
complaints of the demands of the marital rel 
trolling mates; objections to mates’ i 


lives of ës, “Three of them have reported 
These men . . 


n the group. It remarks: 
attonship ` possessive and con- 
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pulsively, under great fear of failure, and they long for a passive isolated 
existence with a pleasant woman.” 

This factor was named “Homosexual Tendency or Male Passivity” be- 
cause one common characteristic revealed by the negative items is a tendency 
towards social isolation. This attitude appears to be founded on adolescent 
experiences of rejection and inadequacy in social relationships. The bio- 
graphical data from these men and the psychiatric report clearly indicate 
the involvement of homosexual experiences and a sensitivity about homo- 
sexuality. i 

The non-negative item of unique agreement for Factor 
child, S liked his teachers (36). 


V is that, as a 


6. Factor VI: Sex Dissatisfaction and Projection 


Two men and two women (one not a patient) agreed upon 76 question- 
naire items, of which 14 were unique to the factor. The negative items were: 


#179. Spouse disappointed with 


23. A parent considered sex 
the marriage. 


shameful or indecent. 


112. Enjoyed playing with own 181. § masturbated during 
body. marriage. 

#162, Had a serious disagree- 199. Spouse was vindictive. 
ment with spouse short- #200. Spouse was hot tempered 
ly before marriage- or argumentative. 

163. Had a serious disagree- 202. Spouse was not easy go- 
ment with spouse short- ing. 
ly after marriage. 205. Spouse was fault-finding. 

#166. Had sex play with some- 216. Spouse sought S’s ap- 
one other than spouse proval. 
after marriage. 

167. Flirted after marriage. 
178. Disappointed with the 


Biographical data were received fror 
negative elements were: 
off attitude towards opposite sex 
far below Sie in socio-econ 
mediate failure; extra-m 

The psychiatric report includes: 
rewarding relationship w 
loved and mistreated, refusi 
much to the marital relation an 


marriage. 


physical inade 
in adolescence ; guilt 


omic background; sex re 


arital sex activity. 
strong complaints © 
f the opposite sex; spouses 


ith anyone 0 
with S’s; complaints of giving 


ing to communicate 
d getting little in return. 


m the three patients. 
quacy during late chil 


The common 
dhood; stand- 
about sex play; spouses 
lation with spouse im- 


f inability to form a 
feeling un- 
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This factor may best be called “Sex Dissatisfaction and Projection” in 
that the data indicate that these subjects have suffered a persistent inadequacy 
in sexual relationships and that their feelings of inadequacy may have forced 
them to blame their spouses for their own dissatisfaction. 

The 10 positive items unique to Factor VI were: father was not ex- 
cessively concerned over financial matters (32); § felt closer to father than 
to mother during later childhood (37); did not feel closer to the mother 
than to the father (38); had more friends of own sex than of opposite sex 
(41); was a member of some club (50); liked school (54); has not con- 
tinued to perform oral sex acts (83) ; parents had an active social life when 
S 15 to 20 years of age (95); Eis spouse was sociable with others (208) ; 


S has not been married more than once (211); 
7. Factor VII: Revolt Against Femininity 


Four women, all psychiatric patients, agreed upon 84 questionnaire items, 
of which 34 were unique to this factor. The negative items were: 


10. Parents often disagreed. *49 Did enjoy company of op- 
11. Thinks parents’ marriage Posite sex more than 
was Dot successful. that of own sex. 

15. Mother complained about "54. Did not like school. 4 
Falher 68. Could not accept negative 


criticism comfortably. 
135. Suffered anxiety or emo- 
tional tension. 
*48. Did not enjoy company of *159. Was frigid or impotent 

own sex more than that with spouse, 

of opposite sex, *160. Was not always responsive 
to spouse's sex requests. 


Biographical data were received from two women. 


tive elements were: parents’ frequent arguments; mother’s negative attitude 
towards sex; contempt of mother; life-long anxiety about appearance; poor 
attitude and accomplishment in school ; friendships difficult and limited 


throughout life; feelings of loneliness, inadequacy, and 
marriage; 


24. Parents not affectionate 
towards each other. 


The common nega- 


inferiority prior to 
; } spouse chosen for submissiveness ; complete rejection by in-laws; 
immediate distaste for marital sexual relations, : 
The psychiatric report indicates: compl 


he psychiatric aints of inadequacy as a woman, ` 
of discrimination in work si 


ibe aie tuations, of frustrated empty lives and no satis- 
action in home, family, or career. “They have... a strong identification 
with the male rôle, They assume controlling relationships over men as a 
result of a deep competitiveness within them.” 
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This factor was named “Revolt Against Femininity” because of the com- 
mon dominant characteristic which appears to be the rejection of the female 
rôle in both social and marital relations. 

The 29 unique non-negative or positive items upon which these women 
agreed were: father is not living (2) ; S not positive father had a girl friend 
(18) ; a parent spoke favorably of marriage in general (25) ; S did not work 
to earn money during later childhood (52); did go steady during adoles- 
cence (72); was not usually disappointed with “dates” (73); did not have 
sexual intercourse more than five times (77); nor more than 10 times 
(78) ; parents were of middle income group (91); not of low income group 
(92); 5 did not drink during adolescence (96); never had the idea her 
sex organ was small (107); was not a college graduate prior to marriage 
(120) ; spouse of equal socio-economic status (144) ; spouse did not change 
immediately after marriage (150); S did not blame spouse for adversity 
(152); spouse did not blame § for adversity (153); no serious disagreee- 
ment with spouse before marriage (162) ; spouse was not domineering (172) ; 
nor nagging (173); spouse was chosen for specific characteristics (184) ; 
spouse did not worry excessively (191); spouse did not receive psychiatric 
care or counseling (193); spouse was kind (197); considerate (198) ; not 
vindictive (199); not hot tempered or argumentative (200); not inclined 
to misrepresent or exaggerate (201) ; not panicky (210). 


8. Factor VIII: Flight Into Rejection 


Seven women (two not patients) and one man (not a patient) agreed up- 
on 40 questionnaire items, of which five were unique to the factor. The 


negative items were: 
#174. Spouse expected too much, 202. Spouse was not easy go- 


199. Spouse was vindictive. ing. 
+206. Spouse was fault finding. 
Biographical data have been received from the five patients. The com- 
ative elements were: mother was rejecting; distant relation with 
became worse during Ss adolescence; had 
fear of rejection by opposite sex; felt lonely 
rejection by same sex. In ës view, spouse 
d hostile, irresponsible, sulking, and 


mon neg: 
parents; poor economic status 
many premarital sex partners; 
and adrift prior to marriage; 
changed greatly, becoming aggressive an 
critical. 

From the psy 
plaints about life situations, 


chiatric report on the five women patients we may note: com- 
work, spouses, employers, parents, etc., about 
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inability to bring about satisfying changes, about being kept at a distance by 
males. à “The attitudes . . . reflect the parental relationship in which the 
mother looked upon the feminine rôle as unhappy and inferior. The women 
. . . feel compulsive and inferior in relation to men, and are unable to give 
warmth, love, and support in the marital relationship.” 

This factor has been named “Flight Into Rejection” because it is evi- 
dent that these subjects react to their strong persistent fears of rejection with 
a “reject first” attitude. 

The three non-negative or positive unique items were: § was not shy or 
afraid of the opposite sex when 15 to 20 years of age (63) ; dated frequently 
(70); and did not masturbate two to three times a week (99). 


F. Discussion 


This attempt to study empirically the factors related to marital discord 
has resulted in the isolation of eight factors. The char: 


‘acterization of each 
of the factors was based primarily 


upon the “negative pattern” of the fac- 
tor, i.e., the pattern of responses clearly indicating experiences, impressions, 


and attitudes that might have a negative influence upon some 


aspect of the 
marital relation. 


In most cases the negative pattern was both corroborated 
and amplified by the common characteristics of the biographical sketches and 
the psychiatric complaints of the members of a factor group. 

The availability of a large group of subjects who have suffered marital 
conflict and who, because of their present psychiatric relationship, could be 
expected to respond frankly to our questionnaire, was an advantage for our 
investigation. However, the study would have benefited by the inclusion 
of a pure “contrasting group” of Persons who had experienced little or no 
discord in marriages of long standing. The response data of such subjects 
could clarify the degree to which the factors revealed here are characteristic 
only of persons having marital discord. The 10 non-patient volunteers for 
this study included two couples who have been married only a few months 
and three people who have been divorced. Even the remaining three sub- 
jects did not claim to be free of marital discord. Although these subjects 
tended to have relatively low factor loadings, the results E not distinguish 
them greatly from persons who have resorted to psychiatric assistance for 
their emotional and marital difficulties, : : 

The eight negative factor patterns are distincti 
tity of attitudes and impressions expressed. In several cases the unique items 
constitute one-half of the total negative pattern. 
distinctive in the chronology of the neg 


ve in the quality and quan- 


These patterns are also 
ative influences revealed, One pat- 
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tern (Factor III) shows a concentration of items upon the parental rela- 
tionship observed during early childhood. Another (Factor V) reveals a 
concentration upon the period of adolescence, while still another (Factor IV) 
has negative items referring to all four premarital periods and to the period 
of marriage. Only two of the factors (Factors VI, VIII) appear, from 
the negative patterns, to be “interaction” factors, in that all or most of 
their items refer to the subjects’ marital relation. The other six negative 
patterns indicate the existence before marriage of experiences, impressions, 
or attitudes which may interfere with or prevent marital accord. 

It is not assumed that this study has identified factors causally related 
to marital discord. The present factors do indicate several categories of 
psychological or emotional disturbance which appear in individuals known 
to have had marital discord. ‘These categories of disturbance, as they appear 
in our factors, include: parental disagreement; dominance relations between 
the parents; a negative attitude towards sex; sex dissatisfaction; dissatisfac- 
tion with physical appearance; economic insecurity; feelings of inferiority; 
feelings of inadequacy; feelings of rejection; subjective opposition to the 
opinions of others; intense shyness or withdrawal; persistent anxiety or 
emotional tension; emotional reaction tendencies such as irritability, hos- 
tility, indecisiveness, uncommunicativeness; extreme suspicion or distrust; 
projection ; impulsiveness; and compulsiveness. 


G. SUMMARY 


A 216-item questionnaire based upon clinical complaints of marital dis- 
cord and of related premarital experiences and attitudes was administered 
to 50 subjects, of whom 40 were psychiatric patients of one of the authors 
and 10 were non-patient volunteers. Phi over phi max correlation coeffi- 
cients between persons were computed to produce a 50 x 50 correlation 
matrix; 15 centroid factors were extracted and nine were large enough to 
: the nine selected centroid factors were rotated by Thurstone’s 


be retained ; 3 
analytic method and eight relatively independent rotated vectors were chosen 


as representative factors. Agreement on questionnaire items by subjects 
with high loadings (.30 or higher) on a factor provided the principal basis 
for factor interpretation. In particular, items indicating attitudes and im- 
pressions that might interfere with or prevent marital accord were empha- 
sized. Interpretation of the factors was aided by biographical sketches con- 
tributed by the subjects and by psychiatric reports on the 40 patient-subjects. 
The factors obtained were named Low Self-opinion, Adolescence Hangover, 
Early Conditioning Against Marriage, Cumulative Ego-Strain, Homosexual 
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Tendency or Male Passivity, Sex Dissatisfaction and Projection, Revolt 
Against Femininity, and Flight Into Rejection. These Factors reveal sev- 
eral categories of emotional disturbance which may be of interest in diagnos- 
tic and preventative approaches to marital discord. 
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RETEST RELIABILITY OF THE NUMBER OF RESPONSES 
TO MUSIC 


Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, New York City 


ANDREW L. SopcHaK 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In a recent monograph (10), this author has reported how a large group 
of college students respond to three varieties of recorded music, i.e., classical, 
popular, and folk music. He has shown, among other things, that: 


1. There are wide differences among subjects as to the emotion (s) being 
expressed in the music. 

2. Responses to music are the combined result of learning and/or pro- 
jection, in addition to the music itself. 

3. Both men and women checked an equal number of emotional categories 
which they felt were expressed by the music. 

4. Responses to music offer the possibility of better understanding the 
emotional aspects of the listener’s personality. 

5. The technique of analyzing responses to music may lead to the develop- 
ment of a projective auditory test. 


To this author’s knowledge there is not in existence any musical projective 
auditory test. That such a device would be clinically valuable both diagnosti- 
cally and therapeutically can only be gleaned from the many studies with 
music (1-10). 

One of the major problems in developing any psychological instrument is 
the establishment of that instrument's reliability. If the reliability of re- 
sponses to music can be shown to be high, a step forward will have been 
made in the direction of making the technique a useful projective test. The 


purpose of this study was to investigate the retest reliability of responses to 


music for a group of college students. 


*Received in the Editorial Office on May ah ker SS Weg immediately at 
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B. METHOD 
1. Materials 


i i itions and a 
The materials used were a series of recorded musical compositions an om 
R Se Geet e 
specially prepared check list of affective qualities. For specific informatio a 
the musical compositions used and the check list of affective qualities 
reader is referred to (10). 


2. Subjects and Procedure 


A group of 553 sophomore students, 381 men and 172 women, in d E 
mentary psychology course at the University of Maine listened to t e 5 
musical compositions and assigned the affective qualities, as they panees 
them, to each composition by making check marks on the check list betore 
them. This procedure was carried out at a time when the popular tunes 
used were current. ; 

The students were subjected to this procedure for the first time during 
the first week of November, During the week just prior to the Christmas 
recess, which was about six weeks after the first administration, the same 
students were subjected to the same procedure for the second time. ; 

Although the time interval between the first and second administration 
was not too long, it was advantageous to administer the test for the second 
time just before the Christmas recess because it is well known that students 
are in “high spirits” during that period, Thus, it was attempted to obtain 
as different responses as Possible on the second testing in comparison to the 
first testing. To further aid in this direction, the second administration of 
the testing was prefaced by playing “Deck the Halls.” In other words, it 
was assumed that by using this Procedure, the test was the same and the 
students were the same, but their emotional status was different and this 


would result in considerably different responses to the music, thus reducing 
the reliability coefficient. 


This group of 553 subjects consisted 
respective psychology laboratory periods, 
same procedure and both administrations 
by the same instructors, In both adminis 


of 20 sections of students in their 
All instructors followed exactly the 
of the test were given the students 
trations of the test the subjects had 

of the descriptive terms as they felt 
were applicable to that record, The total number of checks a student could 
ged from 0 to 60, 


checks the student made to all 15 records was counted 
s “responsiveness score.” The 
ach student on th 


make for any record ran 
The total number of 

P : . ” 

and this constituted hi “responsiveness score 
e second administration of the test- 
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These scores were then correlated to give a reliability coefficient for the sub- 


jects of this study. 
C. RESULTS AND Discussion 


The reliability coefficient for responses to music for this sample of college 
students administered this particular music test under the conditions given 
is .76. Its standard error is .074. The obtained correlation is 10.2 times as 
large as the standard error (7 ratio is 10.2) and is significant beyond the DI 
level. 

The reliability coefficient obtained is a substantial one and should encourage 
further studies on various populations. Modification of the present form of 
the test may result in a test having an even greater reliability. In its present 
form, the test should prove quite useful. 

Skills and knowledge acquired during the first administration of the test 
have minimal effects upon the second performance. Memory of previous re- 
sponses is likely to be a factor in proportion as the test is short, the test items 
are distinctive and memorable, and the interval between testings is short. 
Although in the present study the interval between testings was relatively 
short, the test is quite long and the items numerous and not easily memorable. 
It is unlikely, therefore, that much transfer of learning has taken place from 
the first to the second administration of the test. 

It can only be assumed that during the two administrations of the test 
such factors as the general health, fatigue, motivation, and external conditions 
of heat, light, humidity, and ventilation were the same. An effort was made 
to keep the two occasions as nearly alike as possible. It is unlikely that they 
were identical. 

However, it was attempted to make the emotional feelings of the student 
as different as possible on the two testings. This was done by administering 
the test just before Christmas vacation, a time when students are elated about 
the vacation. Immediately before the second testing, “Deck the Halls” was 
ed to the students to help make them even more elated. It was hoped that 
this procedure would change responsiveness to the music as much as possible 


and thus reduce the reliability as much as possible. If the two administrations 
ore nearly alike conditions, it can be assumed that the 


be higher than .76. 


play 


were given under m 
reliability coefficient would probably 


D. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This study was made to investigate the retest reliability of responses to 
music for a group of college students. The reliability coefficient obtained 


was .76 and the ż ratio of 10.2 was significant beyond the .01 level. It is 
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likely that if the two administrations were more nearly alike, the reliability 
coefficient would be still higher. 


The substantial reliability should encourage further studies on various 


populations. Modifications of the present test may increase the reliability 
further. 


10. 
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SOME PERSONALITY DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN RELATED 
TO STRICT OR PERMISSIVE PARENTAL DISCIPLINE* 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Goopwin Watson? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


In controversies over parental discipline of children, few of the arguments 
advanced for more permissiveness or for more strict adult control have yet 
been empirically tested. Does early indulgence “spoil” children or does it 
give them a foundation of “security” to meet life’s stress and strain? Does 
firm and consistent discipline by the parents create in children inner hostilities, 
anxieties, and self-rejection or does it relieve anxiety and foster more success- 
ful self-discipline? Psychologists, psychoanalysts, teachers, parents, grand- 
parents have often spoken with strong conviction on one or the other side of 
these issues, but the evidence has usually come from personal experience, 
clinical cases, plausible theories, or unconscious bias. 

A generation ago this writer made a first effort at empirical study of this 
problem, comparing the self-reports of 230 graduate students who rated their 
home discipline during childhood along a continuum from the most strict 
to the most lenient. Those who came from the strictest quartile of homes 
reported: (a) more hatred for and constraint in relation to parents; (b) 
more rejection of teachers; (c) poorer relations with classmates, more quar- 
rels, and shyness; (d) more broken engagements and unsatisfactory love af- 
fairs; (e) more worry, anxiety, and guilt feeling; (f) more unhappiness and 
crying; (g) more dependence on parents; but (4) better school grades and 

Two cogent criticisms should be made of this study. 
category included homes where there was severe punish- 
ment and quite possible rejection. The “lax” category included possible in- 
difference and neglect along with genuine concern for freedom. Second, since 
all data came from the student’s self-reports, 4 generally negative or optimistic 


stronger ambition.” 
First, the “strict” 


*Received in the Editorial Office on June 2, 1957, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. | ` } 
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outlook may have permeated both the reports on home discipline and the pres- 
ent self-evaluation. 

A few years later (1938) Carpenter and Eisenberg (4) reported findings 
leading to similar conclusions. Among 500 college women, the 50 rated as 
most “dominant” reported a childhood in which their own “freedom” and 
“individuality” had been stressed. The more “submissive,” like the shy, de- 
pendent, anxious students in our 1929 study, came almost entirely from adult- 
dominated homes. Those who “had to have parents permission to do practi- 
cally everything” turned out at college age to be “submissives” (21%) rather 
than “dominants” (2%). 

Studies attempting to relate s 


Pecific early child-rearing practices (e.g., breast 
feeding, self-demand feeding, 


method of toilet training, etc.) to child person- 
ality seem to have been inconclusive [Cf. Sewell(11) and review by Orlansky 


(9)]. Those which center upon the general social climate in the home, on 
the other hand, reveal mark 


exception is Myers (8) who, i 
tionnaire and high school teacher ratings on 
were unrelated to strictness of 

Hattwick (5) in 1936 fou 
the child or “reyolye around” 


quality of Personality adjustment 
home discipline, 


; o 
nd that “over-attentive” homes which “favor 


the child were Positively correlated (.2 to A) 
hool pupils to be babyish in such matters as 
“cries easily,” “asks unnecessary help,” and “avoids risk.’ On the other 


Idren were less likely to take the property 


ness of parents (letting 

acts) and a more “attractive” Personality in the child (7 == 233. 
Symonds (13) matched 28 Paren 

authoritative way with 28 who per 

usually acceded to child wishes. H 


-expression, freer, and 


Anderson (1) identified a group of junior high school pupils who had been 
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brought up with warm affection but little adult dominance. He found these 
children marked by a high degree of maturity, poise, cheerfulness, codperation, 
obedience, and responsibility. 

Lafore (7), using techniques of direct, on-the-scene observation, made two 
half-hour visits in the homes of 21 nursery school children, and reported that: 


esented the largest number of instances of dictating 


Parents who pr 
the largest number of 


(to) and interfering with their children, received 
expressions of hostility from their children. . - - 

Parents who showed large numbers of instances of blaming, hurrying, 
punishing, threatening and interfering had children who presented large 


numbers of crying. - - - 
Children who were frequently threatened scored high on fearfulness...- 


Children who were cautioned most often scored low on resourceful- 
ness. 

Radke’s study (10) is in some ways closest to the one to be reported here. 
She studied 43 children of nursery school or kindergarten age, giving the 
parents a questionnaire and observing the children in free-play and picture- 
interpretation test situations. Children from more restrictive and autocratic 
home discipline showed less aggressiveness, less rivalry, were more passive, 
more colorless, and less popular. They did not get along so well with other 
children. The children from homes with freer discipline were more active, 
showed more rivalry, and were more popular. Radke found that parents 
who were “democratic” in their disciplinary methods, giving more respect 


to the youngsters, fostered children who themselves showed more considera- 


tion for others. 
Baldwin (3) in 1948, reported on a study of 6+ four-year-olds, showing 


that parents who were strict and undemocratic in their methods of control 
were likely to have children who were quiet, well-behaved, unaggressive, but 
restricted in curiosity, originality, and imagination. 


Shoben (12) found that when parents of “problem children” (defined as: 


referred for clinical help, or brought into custody of juvenile authorities at 


least twice) were given an attitude scale they were more apt than were 
parents of non-problem children to agree with statements approving strict 
discipline and demand for obedience. Bi-serial correlation was 80 on the 
original group and .62 on a validating group for this variable which Shoben 


called “Dominating.” ; 
There is considerable convergence among the findings of these studies. 
There seems to be reason to suppose that firm, strict adult domination will 


produce the conforming, obedient child but will handicap him in initiative and 
probably burden him with shyness and a sense of inadequacy. More permissive 
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e 3 e e, 
treatment seems, in these studies, to result in more independence and aggres 

g à e z ë 
siveness on the part of the child. These children are less docile but in ei? 
studies appear to be more popular and more considerate of others. Shoben’s 


results challenge a popular belief that juvenile delinquency is associated with 
lack of punishment by parents. 


B. SELECTION oF SUBJECTS 


This study was conducted under the auspices of The Guidance Center, a 
child-guidance clinic in New Rochelle. Associated with the Guidance Center 
was a positive program of education in mental health and of community serv- 
ice, reaching hundreds of parents of “normal” children in the eastern part of 
Westchester County. Subjects for this study were limited to normal children 
in school from kindergarten through sixth grade. Only “good” homes where 
children were wanted, loved, and well cared for were included. Any chil- 
dren who had ever been referred for Psychological or psychiatric treatment 
were excluded. Nominations were sought from parents, teachers, and social 


. a — 
workers, to find good homes that were known to be clearly “strict” or “per 
missive,” 


Period, social workers visited the recommended homes 


arents about their Practices in child-raising. On the 


a multiple-answer questionnaire was constructed and 


“How I Am Bringing Up My Child.” The instrument 
Teaction to each of 35 fairly 
sleeping, toilet training, 
for toys, quarreling, anger at Parents, 


printed under the title, 
asked about parental 


common situations, such 
as children’s eating, 


dressing, keeping clean, caring 
Sex curiosity, attendance at school and 
church, choice of television Programs, friends, etc. Each situation was fol- 
lowed by three kinds of possible response: (a) a clea 
(b) a middle-of-the-road or 
and (c) a reply characteristic 
Strict obedience. The response: 
missive, 3 for the neutral, an 


tly permissive reaction, 
“sometimes this and sometimes that” answer, 
of the parent who sets standards and enforces 
S were assigned weights of 5 for the most per- 
d 1 for the strict reaction. There was oppor- 


ugh. If a parent's 
“strict” and “middle-of-the-road” it was given 
“middle-of-the-road” and “permissive” it was 
given 4 points, Consistent choice of the “strict” responses would result in a 
Score of 35; consistent “middle-of-the-road” Tesponses would give a total of 


105; consistent “permissiveness” would bring a total score of 175. The actual 
Tange was from 55 to 158, 


į 
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A range of 20 points on either side of the neutral point of 105 was arbitra- 
rily set as representing the area of common practice—strict about some things 
at some times and more lenient on other matters or at other times. Although 
we had made special efforts to reach the more extreme groups—the permissive 
parents with scores of 125 or over, and the strict parents with scores of 85 or 
less—more than half (53%) of our responses fell in the 40 point middle 
range and were not used in this study. 

The home discipline for 3+ of the children was rated by fathers independ- 
ently of the mother’s rating. Fathers usually reported a less permissive atti- 
tude than did mothers. For these cases, fathers averaged a score of 105 and 
mothers 115. In only seven instances did the mother’s report indicate a 
stricter attitude than that of the father. Correlation between mother’s rating 
and father’s was .61. For the sake of consistency, since mother’s rating was 
available in all cases and since in suburban communities teday the mother is 
more directly and more frequently responsible for discipline in the type of 
situation listed, our classification into strict or permissive is based only on 
the mother’s report. In no instance would a child’s classification have moved 
from one extreme category to the other if the father’s questionnaire had been 
used instead of the mother’s. 

Responses of children to questions on home discipline as they saw it, usually 
confirmed the answers of the parents. Interviews and questionnaires, inde- 
pendently administered by Dr. Norris E. Fliegel, indicated that children from 
strict homes concurred with their mothers on 86 per cent of the items, and 
children from permissive homes agreed with mother on 91 per cent of the 
items. It is interesting also that the children almost invariably approved the 
form of discipline they were receiving. Those from permissive homes believed 
it was best to give children freedom to make their own decisions; those from 


strict homes felt that parents knew best and should exercise firm control. 


C. PROCEDURE 


Parents whose questionnaire score was extreme, falling under 86 (strict) 
or over 124 (permissive), were visited by a trained social worker? who con- 
ducted an interview designed to check both directly and indirectly on the 
reported attitudes and practices, to evaluate the general climate of the home, 
and to obtain the parents’ perception of their child’s strength and weaknesses. 
The social workers were not informed as to whether the home to be visited 
had been reported as permissive or as strict but the differences were so marked 


8The writer wishes to acknowledge indebtedness to Mrs. Helen Service and Mrs. 
Seth Solomon who contributed significantly to this study. 
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that this was seldom in doubt. In the few (3) instances in which the social 
worker felt that the questionnaire classification was questionable because the 
home really belonged in the middle-of-the-road category rather than at ae 
extreme, the case was not included in our comparative study. Thus every case 
which was included met both the criteria: extreme score on the question- 
naire, and confirming judgment of a social worker who had independently 
observed parent and child in the home. 

Children included in our study were voluntarily brought to the Guidance 
Center by their parents for an hour or two of psychological testing* which 
included a free play period, a Rorschach test, selected pictures from the TAT, 
a figure-drawing test, and a performance test (Alexander Passalong) which 
gradually became too difficult and so gave opportunity to study reaction to 
stress or frustration. Some of the children returned for a second appoint- 
ment in which they were given a vocabulary test and a questionnaire on their 
perception of the home discipline. Results from this latter instrument are 
being analyzed and reported by Norris Fliegel. 

We endeavored to get school behavior ratings for all the children, but 
this proved impossible in some cases. Wherever they coéperated, teachers 
or school guidance officers rated the children on a scale which provided in- 
tervals from 1 to 5 on: (a) level of activity; (b) initiative; (c) independ- 
ence, spontaneity, self-reliance ; (d) confidence, good adjustment; (e) friend- 
liness and popularity; (/) coöperation ` (g) self-control; and (h) persist- 
rated by teachers a trained worker 
dependent appraisal using the same 


outside observer is represented by 3 


D. Resutts 
1. Permissiveness Iş Rare 


The first surprise of the study was our difficulty in finding parents who 
were fairly consistently permissive. Perhaps this should have been antici- 
pated. 

Whiting and Child (15) have estimated the Over- 


S dE all indulgence or severity 
of child training in 47 Societies studied b 


y competent anthropological ob- 


4The writer wishes to a 


cknowledge s 
gifted and intuitive as well 


pecial obligation to Mrs. Zenia Fliegel, 4 
as carefully 


trained psychologist who conducted all our 
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servers, The aspects of discipline which they included in their index were: 
(a) earliness and severity of weaning; (b) toilet training; (c) repression 
of sexual activity; (d) repression of aggression; and (e) effort toward child’s 
independence. They found only two of the 47 cultures as severe on the 
younger child as is the typical American middle-class white family described 
by Davis and Havighurst. No culture in the records is less permissive with 
children than we are. The short-shift given to “progressive education” in 
this country might further have warned us. 

We had been led to believe, however, that in certain sub-cultures of the 
United States the ideal of respecting the child and of permitting him great 
freedom to mature in his own way and at his own good time had taken root. 
We knew that psychoanalytic concepts were commonly heard in upper- 
middle class Westchester child-study groups and that “mental hygiene” was 
looked upon as favorably as Divine Grace once had been. Some teachers 
complained that children were being given too much freedom at home and 
writers in popular journals freely listed lack of firm parental discipline as a 
major cause of juvenile delinquency. It was easy to find citizens who thought 
that some of their neighbors were overly-permissive parents. 

We set the modest goal of 50 cases—25 boys and 25 girls—from child- 
centered, permissive homes. After strenuous search, with the codperation 
of the Guidance Center, the Child Study Association, the Mental Hygiene 
Association, social workers, clergymen, teachers, pediatricians and P.T.A.’s; 
and after extending our quest for an extra year and modifying our qualifying 
scores a step or two downward toward the middle; we eventually located 38 
permissively brought-up children—21 boys and 17 girls. (Four of these 
could not be included in the later testing.) The distribution of our question- 
naire returns is shown in Table 1. We emphasize again that this is not a 
We were not interested in “middle-of-the-road” cases 
for this particular comparison. The point of the table is that with much 
less effort, we found three times as many “strict” as “permissive” homes in 
the most “liberal” section of an upper-middle class suburban community. 
‘The obtained median score of 101 is below (De, more strict than) the arbi- 


trary neutral score of 105. 


normal cross-section. 


2. Age, Sex, and Discipline 

o adult standards become stronger as a child 
ted, except by pathological parents, to 
treat young children very indulgently, 
levels of self-control. Pearl 


Demands for conformity t 
grows older. Babies are not expec 
“behave” themselves. Many cultures 
only later expecting them to exercise mature 
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Buck reports that in the China she knew, children were usually treated very 
permissively until about the age of seven. Their demands were gratified 


whenever possible. But after seven, they were expected to behave like proper 
adults, and they did so. 


z TABLE 1 
DISTRIBUTION OF Scores on “How I AM Brincinc Up My Can 

Per cent 

Score No. of boys No. of girls Both of total 

“Permissive” Extreme (12%) 
145 and over 3 5 8 
135-144 5 4 9 
125-134 13 8 21 

“Middle-of-the-Road” (53%) 
115-124 13 14 27 
105-114 30 39 69 
95-104 31 48 79 

“Strict” Extreme (35%) 
85-94 33 41 74 
75-84 20 8 28 
74 and below 9 4 13 

157 171 328 (100%) 


AGE AND SEX oF CHILD IN RELATION To PERMISSIVEN Ess op HoMe DISCIPLINE 


(Higher scores are more permissive) 
Boys ` Girls 
Age No. Median score No. Median score 
5 11 102 13 101 
6 32 105 27 ` 112 
d 34 98.5 32 98.5 
a 19 96 23 102 
A 25 97.5 31 99 
i 13 87 27 103 
a 17 111 13 100 
6 104 5 110 
— re 
All 157 100.3 171 101.7 


Our data from 3 


sectional survey, L, 
child-parent relation 
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trouble” than boys—would be treated more permissively. Others would 
have expected that boys would be granted more license than girls. Our 
data do not give support to either interpretation as a general pattern. In 
some families, no doubt, girls are treated more indulgently but in others 
they are more restricted; on balance no difference is found between the dis- 
cipline of sons and that of daughters, aged 5 to 12. 


3. The Two Groups Compared 


Table 3 shows that although our two groups of children, one from excep- 
tionally “permissive” and the other from very “strict” homes, are far apart 
on Home Discipline score, they are not significantly different in proportion 
of boys (57 per cent and 62 per cent), or in age. The distributions of intel- 
ligence, as estimated from Rorschach or quite independently from a vocabu- 
lary test, show relatively a few more top-level 1Q’s from the permissive homes, 
but this difference is not large enough to be statistically significant. It is 
noteworthy that all children in this study have JQ’s of 110 or higher as 
estimated from their vocabulary. 

TABLE 3 


COMPARISON oF “STRICT” GROUP AND “PERMISSIVE” GROUP ON AGE, ON SEX, AND 
INTELLIGENCE SCORES 


Home discipline 


scores Age Intelligence scores 
Q 
E 
g E 
E s 
2 D 3 A 
Ze CS e Së R so "Së 
ST sn ER S'E S E SS 
Ze Aa < Zia > EI À 
145 and over 0 7 11 3 150-159 1 4 
135-144 0 7 10 3 140-149 2 4 
125-134 0 17 9 9 130-139 8 5 
120-124 0 3 8 10 120-129 5 2 
7 11 110-119 3 1 
91-120 0 0 6 D Below 110 0 0 
81- 90 19 0 — — — = 
71- 80 17 0 Total H 34 19 16 
A 70 ‘ p Mean 7.9 7.6 Estimate from Rorschach 
ges = _ Sex n Permis- 
Total 44 34 Permis- S Strict Ges 
i Strict sive Superior 10 
Sen a ZS Boys 25 21 Above Aver. 25 12 
Girls 19 13 Average 9 9 
— — Below Aver. 0 0 
1 4 34 — — 
Tota a SS 
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4. Plan of Personality Study 


Children who are strictly brought up will be compared with children 
who are treated much more permissively, on each of nine dimensions of per- 
sonality as follows: 

Overt Behavior 
Independence—dependence, 
Socialization—ego-centrism, 
Persistence—easy discouragement. 
Self-control—disintegration, 
Energy—passivity. 
Creativity—stereotyping, 


SPSL & 


Inner Feelings 
Se Friendliness—hostility, 
8. Security—anxiety, 
9. Happiness—sadness, 


In each instance the null hypothesis—that there is no significant difference 
between the two groups—will be Statistically tested. 

a. Independence—Dependence: Hy pothesis Kë 
tween children from Strict and those i. 
ality dimension of inde 


e playroom, shown the toys, games, puz- 
S, etc., and told he might play with them in any way he 
chose. A Tating of “5” į i ildren who promptly sized 
up the situation and went responsibility with no fur- 
ther demands on the adult, he scale, a rating of “1,” is 
assigned to those children get going despite repeated 


instruction and reassurance tes .70 with the composite 


- This rating correla 
index, 


The second measure is a rating of the child’s evident need for adult at- 
tention during the later activities of the testing period, Those children 


d their own performa 


The third rating is based Y with doll figures repre- 
senting a family. If the exami. decisions for the child, 


P 


i 
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the rating is low; high ratings represent independent, self-reliant structur- 
ing of the interpersonal play. This measure has the highest correlation (.76) 
with the composite index. 

The fourth measure is based on the story interpretations which the child 
assigned to several T'AT and CAT pictures. If the figures with whom the 
child seemed to identify most were self-reliant, acting on their own responsi- 
bility, the rating is 5. The lowest rating, 1, means that the identification 
figures were generally passive, helpless, or dependent. This correlates only 
.51 with the composite. 

Our fifth rating is derived from Rorschach responses. Whether M 
(movement) responses were active and extensor or passive and flexor, or 
absent; whether the balance of C, CF, and FC tended toward or away 
from control, and the content of food and adult-child relationships were all 
taken into account. The Rorschach estinaate correlates .67 with the com- 
posite. 

The reliability of the total index is estimated (Spearman-Brown) at 20. 
Theoretically scores might range from 5 to 25; the actual range is from 9 
(very dependent) to 23 (highly independent). Distributions shown in 
Table 4 find some children from each type of home at every level of inde- 


TABLE 4 
DIFFERENCES IN INDEPENDENCE—DEPENDENCE 
Boys . Girls All 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 
High inde- 
pendence (20-23) 1 7 1 4 2 10 
Above average (17-19) 9 6 6 4 15 10 
Below average (13-16) 10 7 8 5 18 12 
Very depend- 
ent (9-12) 5 1 4 1 9 2 
Total 25 21 19 13 44 34 


X = 20.95. P < .01. 


pendence but the null hypothesis—that no real difference will be found— 
must be rejected. Differences (based on X? with Yates’ correction) are sig- 
nificant at better than the .01 level. The highly independent children in- 
clude 29 per cent of our permissive sample, but only 5 per cent of the strictly 
disciplined children. The very dependent children represent 6 per cent of 
those from permissive homes and 21 per cent of those from strict homes. 


We find, therefore, a marked tendency for greater freedom in the home to 
show itself in greater independence in the child’s behavior outside the home. 
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A study of teacher-ratings on “initiative” and “independence,” available 
for only 38 of our 78 cases, yields no significant difference. The distribu- 
tions are shown in Table 5. A possible explanation for the apparent dis- 
agreement between these ratings and those based on our tests may be the 
teacher’s preference for the kind of initiative which is in close conformity 
to classroom demands. This seems especially plausible when we note that 
very low ratings on initiative and independence have been given by the 
teachers to seven boys but to only one girl. 


TABLE 5 
TEACHER RATINGS ON INITIATIVE AND INDEPENDENCE 

Boys Girls All 

Rating Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict | Permissive 
9-10 6 2 5 4 11 6 
5- 3 5 3 3 2 8 5 
1-4 4 3 1 0 5 3 
15 8 9 6 24 14 


No significant difference. 


b. Socialization—-Ego-centrism : Hypothesis 3. [5 there no difference be- 


tween children from strict and those from permissive homes in the personality 
dimension of socialization—ego-centrism? 


Our index combines four separate ratings: 
compliance) versus codperative consideration 
the adult requests; (d) behavioral negativism (or over-compliance) versus 
“positive but differentiated coöperation”; (e) Stories told in response to 
several TAT and CAT Pictures, rated for quality of parent-child relations 
from resistance to friendly interaction ; and (d) responses to Card IV of 
Rorschach. Average intercorrelation of these ratings on socially integrative 
responses is .52, yielding a predicted reliability, for the four combined, of .81. 

Differences, reported in Table 6, show markedly better coöperation by 


children from permissive homes. Differences are statistically significant, be- 
ing large enough to have a probability of chance occurrence less than .01- 
The highest level of mature codperation js found among 32 CS cent of the 
children from permissive homes but only 9 per cent of the children strictly 
disciplined. The null hypothesis must be rejected and so also must the 
“spoiled child” or “little monster” tradition, Exceptionally permissive disci- 
bline seems on the whole to be associated with better socialization and more 
effective coöperation with others. At the same time, it should be remembered 


that children from each type of home can be found at every step of the 
socialization scale. ` 


(a) verbal negativism (or over- 
of the child’s own wishes and 


EE 
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This study does not demonstrate that the higher average level of inde- 
pendence reported earlier, or of codperation reported here, is produced by 
the permissive discipline. It may be true—and the data on freedom from 
hostility to be reported later make this plausible—that the more relaxed 
home atmosphere is responsible for the observed differences in personality. 
Alternative explanations cannot, however, be excluded. Perhaps the kind 
of parents who choose the permissive role transmit, via heredity or via asso- 


TABLE 6 
DIFFERENCES IN SOCIALIZATION—EGO-CENTRISM 


Boys Girls 8 Al. 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 


Well socialized, co- 


operative (15-18) 2 7 2 + + 11 
Above average (12-14) 7 6 2 6 9 12 
Below average (10-11) 10 6 S 1 19 7 
Negativistic, or over- 

compliant (7-9) 6 2 6 2 12 4+ 

Totals 25 21 19 13 44 34 


X? = 15.14. P < 0l. 


ciated cultural influences, a different temperament or pattern of living. It 
should not be assumed that if parents who have heretofore practiced strict 
discipline were simply to change over to great permissiveness, their children 
would thereby become more independent or coöperative. They might, or 
might not. A correlational study cannot satisfactorily answer questions of 
causation. 

Table 7 reports teacher-ratings for 38 of our children on coöperation and 
popularity in the classroom. The number of cases is small and differences 
are without statistical significance. The most impressive fact in this little 
sample is that no child from a permissive home was rated below average 
in friendliness or popularity with other children. 

c. Persistence—Easy-Discouragement: Hypothesis 3. Is there no differ- 
ence between children from strict and those from permissive homes in the 
personality dimension of persistence versus being easily discouraged? 

All subjects were given the Alexander Passalong test which begins with 
easy problems in block movement and arrangement but proceeds to those 
which, although they seem workable, are impossibly dificult. The psycholo- 
gist noted how long the child persisted at the task and also the effect of in- 
creasing difficulty and frustration upon personality organization and ability 
to make intelligent use of experience. 
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i i t 
Table 8 is in accord with the null hypothesis, since the two groups sc 
confidently be regarded as from different statistical distributions. The nu 
5 Bi 
hypothesis is likewise supported by teacher ratings (for 38 cases) on E 
Ggs at school tasks which showed similar distributions for children from 
strict and from permissive homes. 


TABLE 7 $ 
DIFFERENCES IN SOCIALIZATION AS RATED BY TEACHERS (N = 38) 


Boys Girls 3 Ml, m 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 


A. Coöperation in classroom 
Coöperative (4-5) 8 4 6 


5 14 2 
0 8 
Average (3) 5 2 3 
Uncoéperative (1-2) 2 2 0 1 2 k 
Total 15 8 9 6 24 14 
(Differences not statistically significant.) 
B. Popularity with other children 
Popular (4-5) 8 3 7 5 15 8 
Average (3) 4 5 1 1 5 6 
Less well liked (1-2) 3 0 1 0 4 0 
Total 15 8 9 6 24 14 


(Differences not Statistically significant.) 


TABLE 8 
DIFFERENCES IN PERSISTENCE—Easy DiscouraGEMENT* 
Boys Girls All `, ve 
Rating Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissiv 
4 Very persistent 13 6 $ 3 21 9 
3 Moderate 3 7 4 9 7 16 
1-2 Evade, give up 9 7 rd 1 16 8 
Total 25 20 19 13 4 33 
*Distributions not statistical]. i 


while strict discipline is asso- 

y asily discouraged behavior, this 

post hoc revised hypothesi the psychological test 
ificance. The revised 

hypothesis makes good ps 

children from permissive 


on their own initiative, we might expect the 


e 
EE? 
TN 
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cult problem, but to use their own judgment in giving it up when no progress 
is made. In contrast, the children accustomed to firm adult control might 
more readily feel helpless, or, if instructed to keep on trying, persist in their 
vain efforts. The data on intellectual quality of the continued effort will 
be helpful in assessing this expectation. 

As the task grew more difficult, some children became frustrated and 
deteriorated in their learning process. Others continued to study the prob- 
lem, did not repeat errors, and evidenced growing insight into the difficulty. 
Type of home discipline does seem to be related to quality of behavior under 
difficulties, as reported in Table 9. Serious deterioration in intellectual 


TABLE 9 
DIFFERENCES IN EFFECT OF FRUSTRATION ON LEARNING 
Boys Girls ée A, 

Rating Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 
3 = Improves despite 

frustration 8 11 6 9 14 20 
2 = No marked 

effect 7 8 7 3 14 11 
1 = Deterioration 

from frustration 7 1 6 1 13 2 

Totals 22 20 19 13 41 33 


X2 = 6.73. Differences significant at .02 to .05 level. 


quality of response was found in 13 (32 per cent) of the children with strict 
up-bringing, but in only 2 (6 per cent) of the children given greater free- 
dom. 
The hypothesis that home discipline is unrelated to persistence-discourage- 
ment should probably be rejected. The observed differences certainly do not 
sustain the popular fear that children who are allowed their own way much 
of the time at home will collapse when faced by difficult tasks. Apparently— 
with due allowance, again, for the fact that some children from each type 
of home can be found at every level—there is some tendency for permissive 
discipline to foster the type of personality which makes a reasonable effort, 
continues effective intellectual attack upon problems, but is unlikely to per- 
sist indefinitely against odds. Differences in school work are not significant. 
d. Self-Control—Emotional Disintegration: Hypothesis 4. Is there no 
difference between children from strict and those from permissive homes in 
the personality dimension of self-control versus emotional disintegration? 
Closely related to the quality of intellectual attack upon a difficult prob- 
lem is the emotional response during frustration. The data in Table 10 
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come from the psychologist’s rating of the child’s emotional reactions as a 
Passalong test became too difficult for him, The null hypothesis lest 
able; observed differences are not statistically significant. A aA oe 
of the hypothesis may be made, using teacher’s ratings for 37 of the children. 


TABLE 10 
DIFFERENCES IN SELF-CONTROL DURING Frustration TEST 
Boys Girls 20 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 
18 
Undisturbed a 10 12 8 6 d i 
Moderate impatience 10 7 9 5 2 
Extremely upset 4 1 2 2 6 E 
"Total 24 20 19 13 43 33 
Differences not statistically significant. 
TABLE 11 
TEACHER RATING ON SELF-CONTROL 
Boys Girls All 
Strict Permissive Strict 


Permissive Strict Permissive 


Well balanced; not 


easily upset 5 2 6 6 11 8 
About average 3 2 2 0 5 2 
Loses temper, cries, 

easily upset L 3 1 0 8 3 

Totals 15 7 9 6 24 13 

Differences not Statistically significant. 

Again, as shown in Table 11, differences fall within what might well be 
expected by chance, 


Our data do not Support the view that ch 
are better abl 


e. Energy—Passivity : Hypothesis 5, 


Ts there no difference between chil- 
dren from strict and those from permissive homes in the dimension of ener- 
getic versus passive personality? 

Three Tatings are applicab 
by the Psychologist of the a 
from 1 for “ 


One is a rating 
Scores range 
during play and testing, through 2 
- This variable refers 
» Muscular activity. 
Rorschach performance, 
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taking account of total number of responses, number of content categories, 
number of wholes, and amount of movement. 

The third estimate is based on an exercise in which the child drew a man, 
a woman, and himself. 

Average intercorrelation of the three ratings is .46; predicted reliability 
for the three combined is .72. 

As shown in Table 12, the differences between groups are not significant 
and the null hypothesis is acceptable. 

TABLE 12 
DIFFERENCES IN ENERGY-PASSIVITY 


Boys Girls All omg 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 


Energetic, active 


productive (13-15) 3 4 3 4 6 8 
Above average (11-12) 10 4 8 5 18 9 
Average (9-10) 10 3 3 4 13 7 
Inert, passive (5-8) 2 9 5 0 7 9 

Total 25 20 19 13 4 ER 

Differences not statistically significant. 

TABLE 13 
DIFFERENCES IN ACTIVITY LeveL as RATED BY TEACHERS 
Boys Girls All 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 
Active, energetic 4-5 H 2 7 3 15 5 
Average 3 6 3 1 2 7 5 
Quiet, inert 1-2 1 3 1 1 2 4 
Total 15 8 d 6 24 14 


X2 = 4.20. P between .02 and .05. 


“Activity level” has also been rated by the teachers of 38 of our children. 
Results are reported in Table 13. High (4 or 5) ratings are given to 15 
(63 per cent) of 24 children from strict homes as compared with only 5 
of 14 children (36 per cent) from permissive homes. Differences between 
the two distributions are significant at a probability level between P = .02 
and P = .05, with higher ratings for the children from stricter homes. 
That pupils from strictly disciplined homes are seen by teachers as more 
energetic and active may be related to their more ready acceptance of teacher 
direction. ‘This point came out earlier in connection with teacher ratings 
on “independence.” The sex difference again raises a question about what 
the typical teacher means by “energetic.” High ratings on activity and 
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energy were assigned to 67 per cent of the girls but to only 43 per cent of 
the boys. 


Neither the data from the psychological tests nor those from the SE 
would support the view that strict home discipline typically represses impulses 
to such an extent as to make children inactive. In the test situation no 


difference is apparent, at school the well-disciplined children appear, on the 
whole, more active along approved lines, 


f. Creativity—Conformity: Hypothesis 6. Is there no difference between 


children from strict and those from permissive homes in the personality 
dimension of creativity versus conformity? 


DÉI 
Five measures of this variable are available. One is based on the child’s 
behavior, ranging from free and imaginative to stereotyped and monotonous, 


during a free play period. A second has been similarly observed during 
a period of play with a full family of dolls. 


and imagination in stories composed as resp 
tures. The fourth comes from Rorschach 
human figure-drawing. The avera 
.53 and the predicted reliability 


The third estimates originality 
onses to CAT and TAT pic- 
Tesponses and the fifth from 


ge intercorrelation of these measures is 
for the combined rating is .85. 


TABLE 14 
DIFFERENCES IN Creativity—Conrormity 
Boys Girls All 
Strict Permissive Strict 


Permissive Strict Permissive 


Highly creative, imagi- 
native, spontaneous, 


original 1 6 1 5 2 11 
Above average 12 5 6 1 18 6 
Below average 8 4 8 in 16 11 
Stereotyped, conven- 
tional, restricted 4 6 4 0 8 6 
25 21 19 13 44 34 
X = 29,35. P < DI. 


The differences shown in Table 14 are t 
comparisons, and compel rejection of the 


characterizes 11 (33 per cent) of the children brought up with unusual 
freedom, but only 2 (5 per cent) 


of those from strict homes, The more 
firmly disciplined children are most apt to be found near the middle of the 
range in this variable. 


he most impressive of any in our 
null hypothesis, High creativity 


The first six variables—inde 


pendence, socialization, Persistence, self-con- 
trol, energy, and creativity—ha 


ve focused on more Overt, and directly observ- 
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able behavior. The remaining three turn attention to the inner life of the 
child. 

g. Friendliness—Hostility: Hypothesis 7. Is there no difference between 
children from strict and those from permissive homes along the dimension of 
friendly versus hostile feelings toward others? 

Our psychological testing yields four projective indications of inner hos- 
tility. One is based on observation of free play with dolls. Hostile contacts 
or avoidance of contacts is rated 1; friendly interaction is rated 5. 

The second is based on the TAT and CAT stories. The low end of the 
scale (rating 1) is assigned to stories of violent conflict, death, and destruc- 
tion. High scores represent stories of friendly interaction. 

The third rating is based on such Rorschach signs as content items inter- 
preted as aggressive weapons, mutilated human or animal bodies, and aggres- 
sive or hostile M or FM. 

The fourth has been drawn from analysis of the figure-drawing test and 


responses during the drawing. 
i TABLE 15 
DIFFERENCES IN FRIENDLINESS—HOSTILITY 


Boys ` _ Girls All 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 


High friendliness, 
little hostility 


(16 and over) 1 2 0 4 1 6 
Above average friend- 

liness; below aver- 

age hostility 

(Scores 13-15) 5 8 8 6 13 14 
Above average hostility 

(Scores 10-12) 12 8 10 1 22 9 
High degree of aggres- 

sive hostility 

(Scores 9 and lower) 7 4 1 1 8 5 

25 22 19 12 44 34 


X2 = 10.64 (Yates correction). P < .02. 


Intercorrelations among these tests range from 50 to .74, averaging DU: 
the predicted reliability for the four combined is .87—the highest of any of 


our measures. 

Hostility versus friendliness scores of the two groups are compared in 
Table 15. The null hypothesis should be rejected. More hostility is evident 
in those children who have been strictly disciplined ; more positive feelings 
toward others are expressed by children whose parents have been permissive ; 
these differences are consistent through the distribution and are statistically: 
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significant. At the same time, it should be remembered that Ge? Gage? 
has a complete monopoly on positive, friendly feelings toward others 
apa frustration on the Passalong Test make possible — 
rating which has in it a high component of hostility for some children. cs 
of the TAT story-completion test was administered before the ër ei 
experience of failure on the too-difficult block test. The other ha Fo 
given immediately after the somewhat annoying defeat. For a few chi 
dren, the consequence was that the stories in the latter part of the test were 


briefer, the child was less codperative and gave more evidence of hostility. 


This behavior characterized six (15 per cent) of the 41 children from strict 
homes; but only one (3 per cent) of the 32 
This difference is not statistically 
with the evidence from Table 15 i 
a residue of inner hostility. 
Supplementary research by Dr. N 
Test was administered to 47 of our 
difference in the emotional life of the 
from that of the 23 self-regul 
did not feel free to express thei, 
earlier, the children from stri 
indeed, they indorsed it. 


children from permissive homes. 
significant, but its direction is in accord 
ndicating that strict discipline does leave 


orris E. Fliegel, in which the Blacky 
subjects, showed only one significant 
24 adult-dominated as distinguished 
ating children. “Children from strict homes 
r hostility, but had to inhibit it” As reported 
ct homes did not openly resent adult control; 
But on projective tests it was clear that they 


fancied that even a little Puppy should submit to what is expected of him 
and never get angry at those who push him around. 


h. Security—Anxiety : Hypothesis 8. Is there no difference between chil- 


from permissive homes in the personality dimen- 
sion security—anxiety? 


Five different ratings compose our measure of anxiety. One is the psy- 


dent or insecure behavior 


e drawing test. The fifth 
the Passalong test. These 
f .33; the combined index 


hich is not high but would suffice 
rent. 


two groups are not 
Half a dozen chil 
e of anxiety— 
secure manner. 


age intercorrelation o 
would have a predicted reliability of .71 wi 


if the groups turn out to be markedly diffe 

As shown in Table 16 the 
null hypothesis js acceptable, 
cipline show marked evidenc 
category behave in an easy, 


clearly distinguished. The 
dren from each type of dis- 
another half-dozen from each 
What makes for anxiety in a 
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child must be something other than unusually strict or unusually lax parental 
control. 

i. Happiness—Sadness: Hypothesis 9. Is there no difference between 
children from strict and those from permissive homes in the personality 


dimension of happiness versus sadness? 


TABLE 16 
DIFFERENCES IN SECURITY—ANXIETY 
Boys Girls All ` 
Strict. Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 
Secure, relaxed (16-19) 1 4 4+ 3 5 7 
Less than average 
anxiety (14-15) 10 6 5 7 15 13 
More than average 
anxiety (12-13) 8 7 7 1 15 8 
Anxious, tense (7-11) 6 4 3 2 9 6 
4 25 21 19 13 44 34 


j 
X2 = 1.81. Differences not significant. 


Three measures are related to general level of happiness. One is a rating 
of the overt manner and apparent mood of the child during his play and 
testing periods. Scores range from 5 for the most euphoric to 1 for the 
most depressed. A second measure is derived by analysis of the imaginative 
stories given in response to CAT and TAT pictures. Predominantly opti- 
mistic and enjoyable events result in high ratings; stories in which distress, 
sadness, and unhappiness come to the leading figures result in a low score. 
The third measure is based upon Rorschach test responses. Predominant use 
of black, and perception of figures as torn and broken, are used as indicators 
of depression. 

Intercorrelations among the several indices (except for overt behavior 
and the Rorschach which correlate .54) are low, averaging .28 and giving 
a combined predictive reliability of .54.5 

Results, shown in Table 17, conform to the null hypothesis. While our 
data show a slightly larger proportion of permissive discipline subjects in 
both the “happy” and the “unhappy” categories, the differences are unreliable. 


E. SUMMARY 


Forty-four children brought up in good, loving, but strictly disciplined 


homes are compared with 34 children from the same community and also 

5This reliability might have been increased slightly by omission of the picture- 
story rating, but it seemed better to include all available indications of euphoria 
or sadness, One test might bring out a response different from the others but 
still pertinent to an estimate of general level of euphoria. 
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brought up in good, loving homes but with an Keser ec? Se: 
missiveness. Two periods of psychological testing, Supplemente PRA 
cases) by teacher ratings, have yielded measures of nine eg? reg 
sonality. On three of the nine, no statistically significant difference 
these are the dimensions of self-control, inner security, and happiness. 


TABLE 17 
DIFFERENCES IN HAPPINESS—SADNESS 


i Il 
Boys Girls ` , A Sen 
Strict Permissive Strict Permissive Strict Permissive 


Unusually happy, 
optimistic, cheer- 


6 9 
ful, buoyant 2 6 4 3 is 
Average or above 18 7 11 8 29 
Below FE 
sad, depresse: 
melancholy 5 8 4 2 9 10 
Total 25 21 19 13 44 34 


Differences not statistically significant. 


tors making for anxiety, emotional disorganization, and unhappiness are 
found about equally often under either type of home discipline. No differ- 
ence in activity and energy level was observed during the psychological test- 
ing, but teacher ratings indicate higher activity level of an approved sort, at 
school for the children accustomed to stricter discipline. 

On Persistence, teachers observe no differences, but on a psychological ES 
children from strict homes are more apt to fall in extreme categories, being 
either unusually persistent or very easily discouraged, A moderate persistence 
is more characteristic of the children from permissive homes. These children 


7 under difficulty than do the 
children from Strict homes, 

On the four remaining 
ured, with Predicted vie {f 
Stance are in favor of the 
for the child is clearly associated with: (a) more 


(except, Perhaps, at school tasks); (b) better socialization and coöperation ; 


(e) less inner hostility and more friendly feelings toward others; and (4) 
a higher level of spontaneity, originality, and creativity, 


None of the Personality differences applies to 


variables (which are also those most reliably meas- 
rom .80 to .87) significant differences in each in- 
children from Permissive homes. Greater freedom 


SEH : e 
Initiative and independenc 


all cases; some children from 
om permissive homes may be found at every level on every 
characteristic tested. It jis impressive, however, to find no clear personality 


advantage associated in general with strict discipline in a good home. Where 
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differences do emerge, these are consistently to the credit of the more permis- 
sive upbringing. This study cannot distinguish the extent to which the 
advantages associated with permissiveness are due to that procedure alone 


and the extent to which more permi 


ive parents may convey hereditary or 


cultural assets with which the permissive attitudes happen to be correlated. 


15. 
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EMPIRICAL ASPECTS OF POLYDIAGNOSTIC RESEARCH"? 


Department of Psychology, Tufts University 


Epwarp M. BENNETT 


A. INTRODUCTION 


One of the major problems confronting personality research is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining diversified data in quantitative form, with minimum 
effort on the part of the subjects and maximum potentially relevant findings. 

Projective techniques provide rich and varied data, but the quantification 
of these data presents a problem. The intervention of the scientist who 
must rely upon his own judicious decision-making is required to quantify 
such data. On the other hand while the more objective personality assess- 
ment techniques mect the demands of empiricism, they often lack the rich- 
ness of multiple findings so necessary to deal with complex human processes. 

The polydiagnostic method of thought and personality assessment was 
developed in an attempt to overcome these problems. The procedure elicits 
multiple findings, covering a wide range of potential application, with all 
findings directly in quantitative form. 

Fundamentally the polydiagnostic method is a technique by which sub- 
jects form associations using a multiple forced-choice procedure. The pro- 
cedure is as follows: The individual or individuals under study (E subjects) 
are presented with a standardized set or series of sets of 15 descriptive adjec- 
tives each (2 terms). Each subject is asked to describe something by select- 
ing three of the 15 adjectives. The subject is then again asked to describe 
the same objective by selecting three more terms from the 12 remaining. He 
then is asked to select three from the remaining nine, then three from the 
six left over, leaving three residual. 

‘The subjects may be asked to describe a feeling, a person, a place, an 
object, etc. Anything which can be described by descriptive adjectives can 
be assessed in this manner. Repetitive administration may be used to obtain 
similar data on as many objectives (m referents) as desired. 

The first three terms selected are coded A. The next three are coded B, 


*Received in the Editorial Office on June 7, 1957, and published immediately at 


Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press. , 
1The third in a series of papers considering basic aspects of a new experimental 
iate assessment of thought and personality. 
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procedure for the multi-var 
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the next three C, the next three D, and the three remaining E. Each of the 
15 terms is thus assigned to one of the five clusters (% alphabetical groups). 

To date 22 standardized sets of terms have been developed and subjected 
to research (3,5). Such research has considered a number of clinical, social, 
and industrial problems, but the range of potential usefulness of the method 
still needs considerably more investigation. However, independent of the 
area of application the method has a standard quantitative aspect which is 
considered here. 

RB Scorine 


The process by which a subject deals with a set of terms is in the nature 
of pure counting. He counts out three terms, then another three, etc. 
Since it is a counting process, cardinal numbers can be attached to each of 
the alphabetical groups. These cardinal numbers have a very rigorous 
meaning. They rise by equal intervals of three terms each from a zero point 
of the least descriptive three terms. 

Under some conditions the subjects may be 


asked to choose those terms 
which describe the referent the most. 


Under these conditions the first three 
terms, the 4 terms, are each scored +4, the B terms +3, the C terms +2, 
the D terms +1, and the three terms left unchosen, the E 

Under other conditions the subject may 
which describe the referent the least. 
three terms chosen, the Æ terms 


D’s +3, and the Es +4. 


Because of the cardinality of the number Process, it is acceptable to use 


cardinal statistics for the analysis of the quantitative data. However, it is 
not acceptable to use cardinal Statistics to infer 


intensity in the underlying human dyn 
speak of one mean score for an item as 
mean score for the same item, 


terms, are scored 0. 
be asked to choose those terms 
Now the scoring is reversed ; the first 
» are scored 0, the B’s +1, the C’s +2, the 


a cardinal progression of 
amics (1). For example, one can 
“significantly greater” than another 


having calculated means, variances and a 
Student’s ¢#. Such a statement would indicate (at some level of confi- 


dence) that, on the average, the first sample had assigned the item to alpha- 
betical groups closer to the most descriptive group. This is a rigorous 


statement, but it does not presuppose a cardinal increase in the human dy- 
namics underlying this difference in choice. 


Because of the relative lack of data on w 
be treated in cardinal measurement terms, 
an assessment technique designed to work at a cardinal level of numbers. To 


reduce this danger, we have adopted a probabilistic language when drawing 


inferences concerning thinking, feeling, or personality from the empirical 
data. 


hether thought processes can 


there is a certain danger in using 
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This means that polydiagnostic evidence may be treated by both advanced 
algebraic and statistical methods. But, when the analysis is completed, the 
inferences drawn concerning thought processes cannot be as rigorous as the 
empirical data. 

For example, in terms of polydiagnostic data, assume that groups of 
X-type neurotics and Y-type neurotics evaluate themselves by means of the 
standard Polydiagnostic Index (4). Having analyzed the data we find that 
on the term 9.9 nervous the N-type neurotics have a mean of +3.50. The 
Y-type neurotics have a mean of +1.75. In an empirical sense there is no 
question but that the A group scores the term, on the average, double the 
number of alphabetical groups from the defined zero point. But we would 
not want to say that they “felt” twice as nervous. This would appear too 
rigorous a statement to make about something as inferential as a “feeling 
of nervousness.” Rather, it would appear preferable to suggest merely that 
there is a higher probability that in any one of an infinite variety of experi- 
ences the XY group will “feel nervous.” 


C. STATISTICAL ANALysIs IN Group RESEARCH 


The rectilinear distribution is the theoretical model for chance operation 
on a polydiagnostic item. Any single item is chosen in competition with 
14 other items. Assuming that no rational forces operate, there is an equal 
probability that this item will be selected for any of the five score groups. 
Therefore, strictly on the basis of chance for any group of subjects, we might 
expect an equal number of people to score this item in each of the five pos- 
sible ways. As such the chance distribution would be rectilinear; equal in 
all score positions. 

Knowing this chance distribution, it is possible to calculate the mean and 
the variance of the chance theoretical population. The mean score on the 
basis of chance is +2.00. The variance of the chance distribution is 2. 

Although the chance distribution of scores is rectilinear, the distribution 
of sample means drawn from this chance population would closely approxi- 
mate the normal distribution for a sample size of four or larger. This has 
been empirically demonstrated by Shewhart (8). 

Knowing the theoretical population mean and variance, and working with 
a normal distribution for the distribution of means, we can establish confi- 
dence limits and test for the significance of the difference between any ob- 
tained item mean and the theoretical mean (+2.00). Using this approach 
we have determined the confidence limits for experimentally obtained item 


means from samples of various sizes. 
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A table of polydiagnostic mean scores significantly different from chance 
at various confidence levels is presented as Table 1. This table can be used 
either to determine the magnitude of the mean necessary for significance in 
a sample of a given size, or to determine the sample size for research in 
which means of a predicted magnitude would also be statistically significant. 


TABLE 1 
STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT ITEM MEANS 
Sample Critical levels* 

See +0.01 +0.05 +0.10 —0.10 —0.05 —0.01 
1,000 2.10 2.09 2.06 1.94 1.91 1.90 
500 2.15 2.13 2.08 1.92 1.87 1.85 
400 2.17 2.14 2.09 1.91 1.86 1.83 
300 2.18 2.16 2.10 1.90 1.84 1.82 
200 2.23 2.20 2.13 1.87 1.80 1.77 
150 2.27 2.23 2.15 1.85 1.77 1.73 
100 2.33 2.28 2.18 1.82 1.72 1.67 
90 2.35 2.29 2.19 1.81 Ez 1.65 
80 2.37 2.31 2.20 1.80 1.69 1.63 
70 2.39 2.33 2.22 1.78 1.67 1.61 
60 2.43 2.36 2.23 1:77 1.64 1.57 
50 2.47 2.39 2.25 1.75 1.61 1,53 
40 2.52 2.43 2.29 1.71 1.57 1.48 
30 2.60 2.50 2.33 1.67 1.50 1.40 
20 2.74 2.62 2.40 1.60 1.38 1.26 
15 2.85 2.72 2.47 1,53 1,28 1.15 
10 3.04 2.88 2.57 1.43 1:13 0.96 

9 3.09 2.92 2.60 1.40 1.08 0.91 

8 3.17 2.98 2.64 1.34 1.02 0.83 

7 3.26 3.05 2.69 1.31 0.95 0.74 

6 3.34 3.13 2.74 1.26 0.87 0.66 

5 3.47 3.24 2.81 1.19 0.76 0.53 

4 3.64 3.39 2.90 1.10 0.61 0.36 


*Significantly larger or smaller than 
level of confidence. One tail test. 


x= 2 +2 a 
NN 

In addition to information about the mean 
if the experimental group has a significantly homogeneous response to an 
item. In other words, is the item scored in approximately the same way by 
most members of the group? To evidence this, the variance of the item 
should be significantly smaller than could be expected on the basis of chance. 

Since the chance distribution of scores is rectilinear, it is necessary to 
justify the use of the F distribution when testing for the significance of the 
difference of an experimental variance from the chance variance, since the 
F distribution assumes a normally distributed populati 
cal study by Norton (7) discussed in detail by 


, it may be important to know 


on. A recent empiri- 
Lindquist (6) suggests that 
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remarkably little error is introduced into the F test by extreme deviation 
of the parent population from normalcy. Using a rectilinear distribution 
in one study, Norton determined that only 6.07 per cent of the F ratios 
fell beyond the expected 5.00 per cent point, 3.24 per cent beyond the 2.50 
per cent point, and 1.63 per cent beyond the 1.00 per cent point. 

The cutting lines for a variance significantly smaller than the chance vari- 
ance of 2 are indicated in Table 2. The table is based upon the F distri- 
bution at the 2.5 per cent level of confidence but should be treated as sug- 
gesting confidence at the 5 per cent level. This safety factor carries the 
confidence limit beyond the 3.24 per cent determined by Norton. 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANTLY SMALL ITEM VARIANCES* 
Degrees of Standard 
freedomt Variance deviation 
E 2.00 1.41 
120 1.53 1.24 
60 1.35 1.16 
40 1.22 1.10 
30 1.12 1.06 
24 1.03 1.02 
20 0.96 0.98 
18 0.91 0.96 
16 0.86 0.93 
15 0.83 0.91 
14 0.80 0.90 
13 0.77 0.88 
12 0.73 0.85 
D 0.69 0.83 
10 0.65 0.81 
9 0.60 0.77 
8 0.54 0.74 
7 0.48 0.69 
6 0.41 0.64 
5 0.33 0.58 
4 0.24 0.49 
3 0.14 0.38 


*Level of confidence 0.05. 

Number of cases minus one. 

Tables 1 and 2 may serve as aids for testing the significance of the abso- 
lute difference of any item mean and variance from chance. This is an ab- 
solute analysis independent of any comparative data. 

Often, however, there are data from various control and experimental 
groups to be compared. Or, within the same group, there are data for differ- 
ent referents, different conditions, or even different items to be compared. 
Under these conditions the chance distribution is irrelevant. The means 
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may be compared by the use of any cardinal statistics for which the data 
approximate the necessary assumptions. Means may be compared by use of 
the ¢ distribution, means and variances by use of the F distribution. 

Preliminary research has shown that in some cases findings are apparently 
so clear-cut that many significant differences can be obtained with samples 
as low as N = 10. However, experimental sensitivity in the assessment of 
groups is enhanced by the use of relatively large samples of subjects, a large 
number of polydiagnostic items in configuration, and a variety of referents. 
Small sample research is suggested only where preliminary data are re- 
quired to outline the general areas in which differences are apparently 
operating. 

D. Comparative INDEX Data 


A standardized use of the polydiagnostic method of multiple forced-choice 
has been referred to in previous papers as the Polydiagnostic Index. The 
Index consists of seven standardized questions and 20 standardized sets of 
15 terms each. In this procedure the individual outlines his self concept on 
150 terms, his motive system on 30 terms, his value system on 45 terms, and 
his concept of the general social environment on the final 75 terms. 

When these standard questions are used, the variety 
statistical methods can be used to analyze group data for both absolute and 
relative significance. In addition, any experimental group may be compared 
to a normative or standard group. 

Preliminary data on such a standardization group have been collected and 
are reported in Tables 3 through 9. Because of the relatively limited 
size of the sample at Present, analysis has been restricted to a consideration 
of the two sex distributions only. These distributions have been statisti- 
cally corrected (4) for age range discrepancies so that distributions will 
approximate the age distribution of urban whites from the 1950 U. S. Cen- 
sus. The plurality of cases were obtained in the northeast United States, 
and a plurality were of apparently middle socio-economic class. 

Item means and variances from these subjects might serve as a preliminary 
approximation to a “normative” sample. As cases are added to the pool, 
and with an improved representation of other socio-cultural levels, these data 


should become increasingly dependable. At present evidence of significant 
difference of an experimental sample from this base sample must be inter- 
preted cautiously. 


of previously discussed 


N 
n 
N 
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TABLE 3 
POSITIVE ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE SELF* 
Male Female 
Sample Sample 

Mean Variance size Mean Variance size 

Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s2) (N) (X) s2?) (N) 
1:1 Accurate 1.74 1.81 160 1.25 1.34 204 
1: 2 Calm 1.54 1.68 160 1.06 1.26 204 
1:3 Competent 2.41 1.50 160 2.15 1.41 204 
1:4 Decent 2.60 1.61 160 2.81 1.18 204 
PE- Firm 1.25 1.39 160 0.74 0.89 204 
1: 6 Generous 2.12 1.67 160 2.72 1.26 204 
a Honest 3.05 1.08 160 3.28 0.80 204 
1:8 Loving 2.19 1.82 160 2.76 1.53 204 
1: 9 Modest 1.62 1.47 160 1.71 1.09 204 
1:10 Patient 1.18 1.60 160 1.46 1.96 204 
1:11 Prompt 2.32 2.06 160 1.74 2.00 204 
1:12 Reliable 2.97 1.27 160 2.78 1.14 204 
1:13 Serious 2.10 1.87 160 2.12 2.02 204 
1:14 Spiritual 1.02 2.00 160 LD 1.91 204 
1:15 Thankful 1.94 1.71 160 2.25 1.85 204 
231 Affectionate 2.12 2.12 160 2.72 1.40 204 
2:2 Careful 1.56 1.81 156 1.24 1.28 206 
2:3 Contented 1.23 1.77 156 1.42 2.17 206 
2:4 Exact 1.62 1.83 156 0.83 1.15 206 
2:5 Frank 2.40 1.66 156 1.75 2.14 206 
2:6 Gentle 1.91 1.70 156 2.00 1.00 206 
2: 7 Intelligent 2.66 1.08 156 2.52 1.31 206 
2:8 Loyal 2.77 1.23 156 2.71 n be 206 
Ss 9 Moral 2.18 1.70 156 2.71 1.33 206 
2:10 Peaceful 2:13 1.44 156 1.68 1.53 206 
2:11 Proper 1.33 1.37 156 1.24 1.71 206 
2:12 Religious 1.32 2.21 156 1.26 1.65 206 
2:13 Sincere 3.28 0.96 156 3.49 0.60 206 
2:14 Strong 1.26 1.63 156 1.26 1.16 206 
2:15 Understanding 2.16 1.97 156 3.13 0.93 206 
ged Alert 2.11 1.55 158 2.10 1.88 205 
33.2 Cheerful 1.91 1.07 158 241 1.40 205 
33 3 Courteous 2.63 1.66 158 2.70 1.23 205 
3:4 Faithful 2.63 1.62 158 2.74 1.21 205 
Seg Friendly 2.55 1.60 158 2.73 1.76 205 
3: 6 Graceful 0.79 1.30 158 0.98 1.08 205 
35 7 Joyful 1.30 1,29 158 1.40 1.36 205 
SEI Manly 2.04 1.70 158 0.51 1.15 205 
Së Neat 2.02 2.35 158 2.12 1.58 205 
3:10 Powerful 0.90 1.34 158 0.50 0.83 205 
2711 Outck 2.21 1.63 158 1.91 1.81 205 
3:12 Respectable 2.78 1.45 158 2.87 1.23 205 
3:13 Smart 2.03 1.96 158 1.91 1.59 205 
3:14 Sympathetic 2.05 2.31 158 2.87 1.43 205 
3:5 Willing 2.12 2.12 153 2.25 1.19 205 
4:1 Brave 1.35 1.58 148 0.97 Lis 209 
4:2 Clean 2.66 1.25 148 2.94 1.64 209 


*The instruction: “How do you feel about yourself? From the list of words be- 
low, choose the three which describe you the least.” 
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TABLE 3 (continued) j 


Male Female 
Sample Sample 

Mean Variance size Mean Variance size 

Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s?) (N) (X) (s2) (N) 
4:3 Curious 2.31 1.48 148 1.95 1.80 209 
4:4 Fearless 0.58 0.98 148 0.61 0.91 209 
4:5 Gallant 1.11 1.22 148 0.74 0.81 209 
4:6 Grateful 2.26 1.22 148 2.56 1.28 209 
4:7 in 2.85 1.01 148 3.16 1.00 209 
4:8 Mature 2.44 1.76 148 2.49 1.33 209 
4:9 Original 2.09 244 148 1.08 1.57 209 
4:10 Practical 2.37 2.02 148 2.51 1.80 209 
4:11 Reasonable 2.53 1.63 148 2.60 1.31 209 
4:12 Responsible 2.98 1.34 148 3.00 1.09 209 
4:13 Social 1.47 1.92 148 1.78 1.35 209 
4:14 Tender 1.23 1.67 148 2.18 1.72 209 
4:15 Wise 1.84 1.26 148 1.50 1.10 209 
5:1 Active 2.04 1.78 149 2.05 1.99 208 
5:2 Ambitious 2.13 1.84 149 1.82 214 208 
5:3 Brilliant 0.37 1.06 149 0.60 1.37 208 
5:4 Capable 2.65 142 149 278 1.26 208 

: arnest 2.32 0.94 149 2.41 1.23 208 
5: 6 Happy 2.07 1.72 149 2. 

; . A1 1.38 208 
5:7 Merry 0.85 1.11 149 1.28 1.78 208 
5:8 — Normal 2.83 1.74 149 2.76 1.41 208 
5:9 Pure 0.69 0.70 149 

8 5 1.38 1.75 208 
5:10 Sane 3.01 1.16 149 

d ` . 2.84 1.35 208 
SI) ` Sensible 3.19 0.92 149 
5:1 i V 2.76 1.45 208 

2 Skillful 1.52 1.84 149 8 
5:13 Stabl i tae F- a 
e 2.20 1.54 149 1.85 1 208 
5:14 Steady 2.27 1.21 149 1. + 208 
5:15 Upright 1.78 1.45 149 29 eh 208 
6:1 Athletic 1.60 2.22 147 d Ze 
SE Ga y . 1.60 2.43 206 
mmercial 1.36 1.32 147 
a3 De $ . 1.63 1.52 206 
mocratic 2.92 1.20 147 3 06 
6:4 Domestic 2.31 1.67 147 T ez 3 
:5 Economic 2.16 1.26 147 GE E oe 
Executive 2.43 1.81 147 Se ee ce 
Individualistic 2.70 1.87 147 ae ee ave 
Industrial 1.93 d Se 200 208 
a a 27 147 1.66 206 
International 1.70 1.86 147 1.12 
Mechanical 1.97 2.19 1 mor nee oe 
Professional 2.89 1.38 7 as EA a 
Soen ae i 147 2.68 1.62 206 
Revolutionar g at 1.08 1.28 206 
y 1.07 1.39 
Scientific 220 E 147 1.33 1.44 206 
Technical 1.95 2.00 Sr 1.79 171 206 
. 147 1.61 1.65 206 
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TABLE 4 
NEGATIVE ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE SELF* 
Male Female 
Sample Sample 

Mean Variance size Mean Variance size 

Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s2?) (N) (X) (s2) (N) 
Ts Angry 2.10 1.35 147 2.25 1.60 205 
7:2 Bitter 2.30 1.43 147 1.89 1.51 205 
7:3 Childish 1.94 1.34 147 2.42 1.64 205 
7:4 Evil 0.71 1.11 147 0.45 0.57 205 
Fis 5 Feeble 1.15 1.55 147 0.92 1.24 205 
7: 6 Gloomy 2.31 1.81 147 2.12 1.20 205 
Fee Hasty 3.08 1.60 147 3.44 0.85 205 
7:8 Jealous 2.48 1.49 147 2.49 2.02 205 
7:9 Loud 2.08 1.93 147 1.96 1.65 205 
7:10 Reckless 2.16 1.60 147 23s 1.46 205 
7311 Savage 1.12 1.42 147 0.81 1.02 205 
7:12 Silly 1.91 1.54 147 2.27 1.64 205 
7:13 Stupid 0.98 1.24 147 1.35 1.39 205 
7:14 Vain 277 4.37 147 2.38 1.63 205 
715 Weary 2.95 1.70 147 2.90 1.55 205 
8:1 Anxious 3.38 1.06 147 3.46 0.82 203 
8:2 Careless 2.91 1.14 147 3.24 0.83 203 
8:3 Clumsy 2.30 1.25 147 2.72 1.07 203 
8:4 False 1.23 1.42 147 1.02 0.99 203 
8:5 Foolish 2.44 1.07 147 2.44 0.94 203 
8: 6 Greedy 1.61 1.25 147 1.65 1.09 203 
8:7 Helpless 1.29 0.81 147 1.96 1.31 203 
8: 8 Lazy 2.53 1.66 147 2.59 1.29 203 
8:9 Lying 0.98 1.00 147 0.62 0.83 203 
8:10 Rough 1.89 1.64 147 1.42 1.25 203 
8:11 Selfish 2.73 1.64 147 2.42 1.12 203 
8:12 Slow 2.71 1.60 147 2.31 1.56 203 
8:13 Timid 2.45 1.81 147 3.01 1:35 203 
8:14 Violent 1.02 1.79 147 0.95 1.58 203 
CES: Wicked 0.55 0.93 147 0.34 0.52 203 
9: 1 Ashamed 2.11 1.09 152 2.19 1.18 188 
Sre Cheap 1.20 1.40 152 0.74 0.63 188 
9:3 Cruel 1.25 1.31 152 1.09 0.82 188 
9:4 Fearful 2.63 1.07 152 3.16 0.93 188 
gas Fierce 1.02 1.11 152 1.02 1.03 188 
9° 6 Guilty 1.74 1.51 152 1.78 1.49 188 
97 Hostile 2.00 LiT 152 2.08 1.15 188 
9:8 Lonesome 2.82 1.29 152 2.83 1.33 188 
9:9 Nervous 3.22 1.24 152 3.46 1.02 188 
9:10 Rude 1.95 1.54 152 1.82 1.07 188 
9:11 Shallow 1.47 1.70 152 1.70 1.43 188 
9:12 Stubborn 2.93 1.85 152 2.98 1.29 188 
9:13 Uncertain 3.12 1.74 152 3.51 0.67 188 
9:14 Vulgar 1.06 1.80 152 0.55 0.74 188 
9:15 Wild 1.50 1.81 152 1.14 1.27 188 
10: 1 Backward 2.35 1.87 148 2.05 1.76 203 
10: 2 Crazy 1.09 1.90 148 0.99 1.56 203 
10: 3 Dangerous 0.84 1.28 148 0.72 0.84 203 


*The instruction: “How do you feel about yourself? From the list of words be- 
low, choose the three which describe you the most.” 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 


Female 
SS Sample Sample 
Mean Variance size Mean Variance o 
Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s?) (N) (x) El S 
E 148 1.83 1.89 20 
10:3 Dar Se 5 8 "e g x 
w S I ant 171 1.52 148 1.83 1.66 203 
Se A Mad. 1.34 1.97 148 1.47 1.94 203 
ane 8 — Miserable 2.08 1.23 148 2.15 1.31 203 
i 1 1.82 203 
10:9 Odd 2.81 1.59 148 2.5 ana 
10:10 Sad 2.96 1.09 148 2.68 1.45 303 
10:11 Sorry 2.83 1.31 148 3.15 0.92 SE 
10:12 Unhappy 2.50 1.74 148 2.61 1.69 Ae 
10:13 Unwholesome 1.13 1.37 148 0.93 1.08 303 
10:14 Wretched 1.62 1.15 148 1.67 1.50 = 
10:15 ` Wrong 2.44 1.43 148 2.60 1.35 
TABLE 5 
DESIRABLE Positive Associations* 
Male Female 
Sample , Sample 
Mean Variance size Mean Variance size 
Set:Item Characteristic Ia (s2) (N) (X) (s2) (N) 
11:1 Beautiful 0.22 0.51 155 1.63 1.66 224 
11:2 Famous 1.28 1.52 155 1.05 1.23 224 
11:3 Free 2.39 1.78 155 2.34 1.44 224 
11:4 ` Great 1.45 1.27 155 1.17 1.40 224 
11:5 Handsome 1.02 1.25 155 0.38 0.53 224 
11:6 Healthy 3.55 0.98 155 3.62 0.50 224 
11:7 ` Important 1.71 0.85 155 1.48 0.93 224 
11:8 Loved 3.10 1.16 155 3.50 0.71 224 
11:9 Lucky 1.04 1.11 155 1.45 1,04 224 
11:10 ` Popular 2.05 0.91 155 2.21 1.12 224 
11:11 Prominent 1.76 1.48 155 1.20 1.16 224 
11:12 ` Rich 1.94 1.15 155 1.63 1.60 224 
11:13 Safe 2.08 0.95 155 2.22 1.50 224 
11:14 Secure 3.04 1.19 155 3.32 0.82 224 
11:15 Successful 3.48 0.58 155 2.92 0.79 224 
*The instruction: “If you 


t had just three wishes, what would you most like to be? 
From the list of words below, choose the three which you would most like to be.” 


E. Marrix ANatysis? 


Various research designs call for the comparison of Polydiagnostic re- 


sponses under one condition with similar Polydiagnostic responses under 


another condition, This type of analysis is useful for such Purposes as: 
ees 
2The more involved ma 


thematical 
use of group and matrix a 


treatment of Polydiagnostic data through the 
Igebra w 


ill be reseryed for future consideration, 
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1. Test (i)-retest (j) reliability for, 
a. one subject on 7 terms 
b. k subjects on one term 
c. k subjects on n terms 
2. Pattern analysis of the agreement of data (i) with a predetermined 
pattern of scores (j) for, 
a. one subject’s scores on 7 terms 
b. k subjects’ scores on m terms 
3. Similarity analysis of the description of one referent (i) with the 
description of another referent (j) for, 
a. one subject on 7 terms 
b. k subjects on one term 
c. k subjects on n terms 


The general analysis is based upon the matrix of scores formed by one 
array of scores (i) in comparison to another array of scores (j). These 
scores may be obtained from E subjects on z terms in respect to m referents, 
and always appear in terms of the five alphabetical groups. 

Relatively simple procedures can be used to obtain measures of the ex- 
tent to which the two arrays of scores agree with each other. With test- 
retest scores, this agreement is evidence of reliability. With pattern or 
similarity analysis, agreement may give evidence of validity or predictability. 
The analysis may be based upon the responses of different persons or groups 


' TABLE 6 
TOLERABLE NEGATIVE ASSOCIATIONS* 
Male Female 
Sample Sample 
Mean Variance size Mean Variance size 
Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s2?) (N) (X) (s2) (N) 
Afraid 2.35 1.69 158 2.53 1.79 216 
Bad 1.85 2.26 158 1.59 1.51 216 
Blind 1.30 1.93 158 1.14 1.89 216 
Disgusting 1.08 1.30 158 1.09 1.28 216 
Disliked 2.07 1.65 158 1.64 2.06 216 
Hungry 2.44 0.92 158 2.62 1.67 216 
Inferior 1.93 1.26 158 1.88 1.30 216 
Lame 2.75 1:77 158 2.72 1.52 216 
Lonely 2.11 1.53 158 2.00 1.45 216 
Lost 2.94 1.41 158 2.94 1.41 216 
Peculiar 241 1.33 158 2.31 1.39 216 
Poor 2.70 1.45 158 3.01 1.12 216 
Sick 0.87 1.14 158 1.31 1.65 216 
: Ugly 2.36 1.88 158 2.19 1.54 216 
12:15 Useless 0.91 1.20 158 0.98 1.63 216 


*The instruction: “If you had just three wishes, what would you least like to be? 
From the list of words below, choose the three which describe what you would least 


like to be.” 
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TABLE 7 
VALUED ASSOCIATIONS* 
Male Š i Female 
ample Sample 
Mean Variance size Mean Variance E 
Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s?) (N) (X) (s2) (N) 
13% 1 Bold 2.14 1.49 152 

132 2 Conservative 2.78 1.26 152 Cen 129 199 
13:3 Definite 3.20 0.67 152 3.21 0.76 199 
13: 4 Different 1.48 1.29 152 1.76 1.14 199 
13:5 Formal 1.42 0.79 152 111 0.53 199 
Es £ gumbe 3.12 1.36 152 3.30 1.51 199 
: ibera] 3.06 1.49 152 3.58 0.57 199 
13: 8 Mysterious 0.65 0.88 152 0.76 0.61 199 
1339. Particular 2.38 0.92 152 2.72 0.76 199 

13:10 Proud 2.30 1.70 152 2.55 2 
13:11 Restless 1.11 1.30 152 0.82 096 199 
13:12 Sharp 2.07 2.38 152 ise oe E 
13:18 Simple 2i A ase a o 19 
13:15 Suspicious 0.67 i E 1.89 0.96 139 
14:1 Clever 2.94 112 e Dä 0.47 199 
14:2 Critical 1.53 f 39 1.18 214 
14: 3 Delicate 1.07 Ce 13 Tm 1.46 214 
14:4 Direct 2.97 1.27 155 1.38 1.13 214 
14:5 Funny 157 150 155 3.02 0.96 214 
14: 6 Independent 2.93 1.47 ma 19 riy 214 
14:7 Mental 0.95 153 155 3.36 0.75 214 
14: 8 Natural 3.43 113 432 rar. 2.20 214 
14:9 Passionate 1.50 1.64 155 3.63 0.55 214 
14:10 Quiet 216 iia 155 1.14 1.08 214 
14:11 Sensitive 173 e? 155 1.80 0.97 214 
14:12 Shrewd for wi 155 2.39 2.00 214 
14:13 Smooth 214 T 155 1.78 1.95 214 
14:14 Stern SCH -55 155 1.70 1.29 214 
14:15 Sweet e 1.07 155 0.81 1.16 214 
15:1 Cold as 1.25 155 1.99 147 214 
15:2 ` Cunning e pee 155 0.65 0.89 216 
15:3 Dependent 172 ad 155 1.44 1.79 216 
15:4 Distant ies eee 155 1.91 1.77 216 
15:5 Hard iss A 155 131 0.90 216 
15:6 Innocent 247 ed 155 0.84 1.34 216 
15:7 Modern 3.07 ine 155 2.39 1.22 216 
15:8 Old-fashioned 137 12 155 3.62 0.59 216 

15:9 Progressive z 1.64 155 1.76 d 
15:10 3.29 1.55 1 a 0.87 216 

Remote 55 3.82 

1511 $ 1.49 1.23 155 : 0.33 216 

evere 1.39 1.55 1 
15:12 . 1.31 1 1 216 
Shy 1.47 55 1.01 0.99 216 

15:13 Soft a0 155 1.95 f 
ida soa 1.86 2.00 155 3 1.22 216 
15:15 Youthful 2.55 1.16 155 Hi 1.75 216 
3.16 1.36 iss GE 0.92 216 
*The instruction: “To be ha = = = 


Ppy and satisfied, what s 


the li 
x ist of words below, choose the three 


the hould a person be like? From 


which most describe what a person should 
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P TABLE 8 
POSITIVE ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT* 
Male Female 
Sample Sample 
Mean Variance size Mean Variance size 
Set rem Characteristic (X) (s2) (N) (X) (s?) (N) 
16:1 Brave 1:93 1.30 150 2.07 1.17 217 
16: 2 Cheerful 2.50 1.55 150 3.00 1.07 217 
16: 3 Decent 2.63 1.93 150 2.99 1.86 217 
16: 4 Firm 2.21 1.82 150 1.88 1.91 217 
16: 5 Gallant 1.31 1.40 150 1.17 1.34 217 
16: 6 Graceful 1.73 1.93 150 1.86 1.35 217 
16: 7 Intelligent 2.40 1.92 150 2.61 1.54 217 
16: 8 Modest 1.87 1.77 150 1.87 1.46 217 
16: 9 Original 1.31 1.60 150 1.37 1.75 217 
16:10 Powerful 1.82 1.92 150 1.43 2.07 217 
16:11 Proper 2.33 1.21 150 2.09 1.60 217 
16:12 Religious 1.94 1,98 150 1.62 3.02 217 
16:13 Sincere 2.40 2.22 150 2:23 1.92 217 
16:14 Spiritual 1.45 2.26 150 1.43 1.91 217 
16:15 Understanding 2.16 2.43 150 2.24 2.21 217 
17: 1 Calm 1.52 1.69 148 1.44 1.34 216 
Liss Clean 2.84 1.36 148 2.67 1.43 216 
Lësä Exact 1.38 1.90 148 1.11 1.66 216 
17: 4 Frank 1.64 1.99 148 1.36 LST 216 
178 5 Generous 2.38 1:97, 148 2.38 2.01 216 
17: 6 Grateful 2.14 1.89 148 1.77 1.87 216 
173 7 Kind 2.89 1.28 148 2.95 1.45 216 
17: 8 Moral 2.01 1.83 148 2.16 1.46 216 
17:9 Patient 1.64 1.88 148 1.45 2.39 216 
f 17:10 Practical 2.10 1.87 148 2.40 1.67 216 
|| 17:11 Quick 1.93 2.04 148 2.01 1.81 216 
17:12 Responsible 1.99 1.83 148 1.94 1.78 216 
17:13 Smart 1.79 1.70 148 2.15 1.64 216 
17:14 Strong 1.66 1.90 148 1.88 1.91 216 
17:15 Willing 2.07 2.17 148 2.33 1.87 216 
18:1 Careful 1.41 1.91 151 1.44 1352 214 
18: 2 Curious 2.53 2.22 151 2.35 2.33 214 
18: 3 Faithful 1.57 1.50 151 1.76 1.99 214 
18: 4 Friendly 2.82 1.70 151 3.16 1.48 214 
18: 5 Gentle 2.03 1.28 151 1.91 1.52 214 
18: 6 Honest 2.41 2.08 151 2.67 1.47 214 
18: 7 Loyal 1.84 1.55 151 1.88 1.33 214 
18: 8 Neat 2.44 1.20 151 2.13 2.17 214 
18:9 Peaceful 2.26 1.92 151 1.84 1.83 214 
18:10 Prompt 1.60 2.11 151 1.23 1.80 214 
18:11 Reasonable 1.68 2.15 151 1.87 1.86 214 
18:12 Serious 1.90 1.32 151 2.09 1.45 214 
18:13 Social 2.80 1.69 151 2.74 1:71 214 
18:14 Tender 1.52 1.86 151 1.63 1.78 214 
18:15 Wise 1.27 1.69 151 1.30 1.62 214 


*The instruction: “How do you feel about people in general? From the list of 
words below, choose the three which describe people in general the least.” 
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TABLE 9 
NEGATIVE ASSOCIATIONS WITH THE SOCIAL ENVIRONMENT* 
Female 
geg Sample Sample 

Mean Variance size Mean Variance ae 
Set:Item Characteristic (X) (s?) (N) (X) (s?) Séi 
: ry 1.56 1.29 154 1.55 0.98 213 
9: 2 pe 1.57 1.50 154 1.53 0.73 a 
19:3 Cheap 1.79 1.60 154 1.25 0.84 = 
19:4 Evil 0.73 1.34 154 0.23 0.50 e 

19:5 Fearful 2.84 1.23 154 2.97 1.38 2 
19:6 ` Foolish 2.73 1.03 154 2.79 0.74 ae 
19:7 Hasty 3.09 1.06 154 3.31 0.79 ae 
19: 8 Jealous 2.76 1.25 154 2.80 0.83 be 

19:9 Loud 2.47 1.18 154 2.28 1.18 2 
19:10 Nervous 2.83 1.06 154 3.11 1.11 213 
19:11. Rough 1.57 0.89 154 1.77 1.29 213 
19:12 Savage 0.53 0.72 154 0.52 0.85 213 
19:13 Silly 2.34 1.77 154 2.51 0.94 213 
19:14 Vain 2.86 1.85 154 3.15 0.93 213 
19:15 Wicked 0.40 0.47 154 0.31 0.72 213 
20:1 Anxious 3.52 0.83 152 3.51 0.92 209 
20:2 Bitter 2.15 1.41 152 2.08 0.85 209 
20:3 Cruel 0.94 1.54 152 0.91 1,08 209 
20:4 False 2.15 1.60 152 2.00 1.71 209 
20:5 Fierce 0.55 1.00 152 0.50 0.65 209 
20:6 Guilty 1.45 1.13 152 131 ~ 1.43 209 
20:7 Helpless 2.42 1.90 152 2.67 1.41 209 
20:8 Lazy 2.68 1.42 152 2.83 1.43 209 
20:9 Lying 1.32 1.31 152 1.04 1.03 209 
20:10 Reckless 2.22 1.70 152 2.42 1.76 209 
20:11 ` Rude 2.38 1.17 152 2.07 0.99 209 
20:12 Shallow 2.78 1.49 152 2.67 1.60 209 
20:13 Slow 2.47 1.35 152 2.51 1.23 209 
20:14 Weary 2.17 1.74 152 2.70 1.35 209 
20:15 = Wild 0.89 1.03 152 0.84 1.42 209 


*The instruction: “How do you feel about People in general? From the list of 
words below, choose the three which describe People in general the most.” 


Pect to different referents, For 
example, coefficients of similarity might be obtained for the evaluation of 
three different types of emotionally disturbed Persons, using the same 150 
terms to describe themselves and each of their Parents, 

A coefficient of correlation has a fairly conventional meaning. Usually 
such a coefficient gives some indication of the extent to which individuals 
Positions when me 
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reduced. In this respect the usual coefficient is an index of relative, not 
absolute, agreement. 

There is a more rigorous test for agreement which can be applied when 
both measures are in terms of polydiagnostic scores. Rather than the coeffi- 
cient reflecting relative agreement, it reflects only absolute agreement. A line 
of absolute agreement is fitted to the data. Deviations from this line then 
serve as the measure of disagreement. 

If there were absolutely no difference from one array of scores to the 
other, then each A score on the i array would be paired with an A score on 
the j array. Similarly there would be only the pairs B-B; C-C;, Di-Dj, 
EE, 

On the matrix of scores this appears as the occurrence of only those pairs 
with no disagreement. However, other pairs may appear and these would 
suggest disagreement, the extent of which would be determined by the posi- 
tion of the pairs on the matrix. The extent of such disagreement for each 
cell is indicated in [1.1]. 


d A B é D E 
A 0 +1 +2 +3 +4 
B =i 0 +1 +42 +3 
i C =2 =—1 ES 2 [1.1] 
D —3 2 = 0 41 
E — =3 —2 =i 0 


The disagreements represent degrees of dissimilarity of scores in terms of 
absolute shifts in alphabetical groups. The dexter diagonal represents the 
line of perfect agreement. 

For any actual data there will be some degree of dissimilarity. This de- 
gree of dissimilarity can be evaluated by calculating the variance of the actual 
data from the line of perfect agreement. Referring to this variance as Sa 
Sfijd?ij [1.2] 


N 


where dj; are the various deviations, fj; are the actual frequencies of occur- 
rence of these deviations in the data, and N is the total number of cases. Note 
that the degrees of freedom are N, since the deviations are from a theoretical 
line established without restriction of the variation of the data themselves. 
A certain degree of dissimilarity can be expected on the basis of chance. 
This degree of dissimilarity can be calculated as the variance of the distribu- 
tion of deviations to be expected on the basis of chance. Referred to as zy 


s% = Dudu, DA 


Sa = 
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V e roportion of cases to i various ls on 
where Pij are the Prop: ti f cases to be expected in the various cel 

ij 
the basis of chance. 


The proportions for the simplest chance distribution are indicated in [1.4]. 


S A B € D E 
A 04 04 04 04 04 
S 0+ 
B 04 04 04 04 
i c .04 04 04 04 04 [1.4] 
D 04 04 04 04 04 
E 04 04 04 04 04 


The variance is 4.00. 

The chance distribution [1.4] applies whenever 
j arrays are equally probable. This is the case, f 
ing the data from & subjects on one item, since this one item has equal Bre! = 
ability of appearing at all levels of i and j. It also applies when considering 
the data for one subject on n items, since each item has the same equal prob- 
ability of appearing in each cell. In general, the distribution applies to & 
subjects and » items, when the j and j arrays both represent forms of data, 


as in the case of test-retest reliability studies or studies involving the com- 
parison of two referents, 


all categories of the 7 and 
or example, when analyz- 


€presents a fixed pattern rather than data, the 
(Consider the ; array as the pattern.) 


numbers of items in each alphabetical cate- 
gory, 
N: =N, = N =N; =N;, [1.5] 
A B Cc D E 


then the distribution of [1.4] applies, 
defined as equal, since 
various levels of the ja 


The various levels of the i 
the i array repres 


rray are all equally » Since the j array repre- 


, for example, when the Pattern is formed 
i at appear together) of terms and 
t umbers in all alphabetical 
categories, 

For some purposes other patterns m 
might be of advantage to assign more 
this special scorin 


able to the subjects, Or, some items from each 
of a variety of sets, all of the other items being ignored in the pattern, al- 
items in responding. Under con- 


ay be more useful, 


For example, it 
than three 4’s within 


a set of terms; 


i 
| 


b 2 
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ditions such as these it is possible to have a wide variety of distributions in 
the i array. However, the j array is based upon data, obtained in a fixed 
manner, and the distribution of probabilities for all the levels of j, for any 
one level of i, must always be equal. 

For example the pattern might contain 25 As, 15 B’s, and 10 Es In 
this case the proportions for the chance distribution would be as indicated 


in [1.6]. 


H 
D A B cc D E 
A 10 -10 10 10 10 
B 06 06 -06 06 06 
H C 00 00 00 00 -00 [1.6] 
D 00 00 -00 -00 00 
E DEI BO? EN 04 DEI 


A coefficient of similarity, r can be determined in terms of the two vari- 
ances, s° and s?o, 


3 
= | |——__ Ra 
Sr 
When the obtained variance equals the chance variance, the coefficient is 
equal to zero. When the obtained variance is zero (perfect agreement) the 
coefficient is unity. The square of the coefficient is a direct indication of 
the extent to which the obtained variance is less than the variance to be ex- 
pected on the basis of chance, e.g., an r°s = .80 indicates that the obtained 
variance is only 20 per cent as large as the chance variance. The coefficient 
then becomes a measure of similarity of the į and j arrays.’ 
The magnitude of this coefficient can be tested for significance of differ- 
ence from zero by means of the F distribution. The ratio 


= « Fu, No) [1.8] 
The chance variance s% is treated as the parameter (degrees of freedom 
equal to infinity) and the F-test serves to determine whether the obtained 
variance, si is significantly smaller than this chance variance. If the ratio, 
as expressed in [1.8], is significantly large at a given level of confidence, it 
suggests that the coefficient is significantly greater than could be expected on 
the basis of chance. 


3This is the proper form of the formula which appears with transposed subscripts 
in Table 10 of Reference 4. 
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The significant magnitudes of the coefficient of similarity have been cal- 
culated and are reported in Table 10. As a safety factor required by the 
use of rectilinear distributions, the .05 point for r, has been calculated from 
the .025 point of the F distribution and the .01 point for r, from the .005 
point of F. 


TABLE 10 
SIGNIFICANT COEFFICIENTS OF SIMILARITY* 
am ra freedom Level of confidence 
ti 
EI 0.000 
5,000 BE Ki 
1,000 -293 EER 
750 213 KEE 
500 -346 394 
450 3355 404 
400 -366 416 
350 378 429 
300 EE 445 
250 : 
409 464 
200 431 489 
180 443 ‘500 
160 455 «514 
140 469 530 
120 487 "549 
60 ‘570 639 
40 624 “694 
30 -663 Ko 
24 695 3 F 
20 721 Gol 
18 737 792. 
16 Ka 807 
15 Des 824 
14 "773 .832 
13 784 842 
12 Dëse 852 
11 ‘308 .862 
10 EC 873 
9 "337 885 
8 853 SG 
7 871 912 
6 DH 927 
5 913 KEN 
4 938 956 
3 Ke 974 
2 987 988 
1 1.000 997 
*Significantl = 
ificantly greater tha 
wee = ove n could be expected on the basis of chance. Chance 
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F. SUMMARY 


The polydiagnostic method for eliciting patterns of associations is outlined 
in terms of its empirical characteristics. The multiple forced-choice pro- 
cedure by which the subjects form their judgments is treated as the basis 
for developing various statistical and matrix analyses for the evaluation of 
polydiagnostic data. Consideration is given to the various types of person- 
ality research which might respond to polydiagnostic procedures, and statis- 
tical aspects of such research are treated. A number of statistical tables 
are presented to report preliminary normative data and to simplify the process 
of testing for significance of means, variances, and coefficients of similarity. 
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EFFECTS OF VARIOUS FOOD DEPRIVATION SCHEDULES 
ON THE DISCRIMINATION LEARNING PERFORMANCE 
OF MONKEYS IRRADIATED WITH X-RAY 
IRRADIATION*? 


Department of Psychology, University of South Dakota, and the Sacred Heart 
Hospital, Yankton, South Dakota 


Norman W. Hemstra, Rocer T. Davis, Asp J. P. STEELE 


A. INTRODUCTION 
is to examine the effects of food depriva- 
tion on pattern discrimination learning of previously irradiated and non- 
irradiated monkeys. Workers who have given large whole body doses of 
X-ray irradiation to animal Ss, have found little or no difference between 
the performances of irradiated and nonirradiated Ss on discrimination learn- 
ing problems (2, 5, 11). These findings are consistent with the negative 
neurohistopathological findings following whole body doses of ionizing radi- 
ations at or below LD-50-30 levels. The GI tract, unlike the nervous sys- 
tem, shows pathological changes at relatively low doses (10). This differ- 
ence in tissue susceptibility to radiations, together with Leary’s (7) and 
Davis’s (1) findings of differences in the food preferences of irradiated and 
d to the present investigators that learning 


nonirradiated monkeys, suggeste' 
of problems of irradiated animals should be studied under several deprivation- 


satiation schedules. 
Meyer (9) previously 
affect discrimination and discrimination revers 
the present Es felt that the possibility 
ects warranted another ex 
ariable on the behavior of monkeys. 


The purpose of the present study 


reported that food deprivation did not significantly 
al learning of rhesus monkeys. 
of interactive radiation and 


However, 
amination of the effects of 


deprivation schedule eff 
the satiation-deprivation v: 
B. METHODS 
1. Subjects 
as Ss. Six had each received two 


Twelve rhesus monkeys were employed 
spaced 27 and 11 months prior 


y radiation, 


400 r. whole-body doses of X-ra 


*Received in the Editorial Office on June 13, 1957, and published immediately at 
Provincetown, Massachusetts. Copyright by The Journal Press 

1This investigation was supported in part by a research grant (M-530, C-4) from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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to the present investigation. The remaining six Ss had not been — 
and served as a control group. However, all 12 Ss had received eme 
training during the previous four years and were highly trained on a 
of laboratory tasks (see 2, 3, and 8 for reports of prior training an og 
formance). A thirteenth animal, an irradiated S, had received some aged 
ing in addition to that given the other Ss during the year prior to = 
present study. This § was trained on the same schedule as given to e 
of the other irradiated Ss, and its paired control S. However, the results 


include only the performance of the 12 Ss with identical prior training. 


The animals were housed in expanded met: i 
by 3-ft. and two animals occupied a single cage. Each cage was equipped 
with an automatic watering system and water was available at all times. 
The standard daily diet adhered to during the Previous laboratory life of 
the animals consisted of cabbage, carrots, fruit (apples or oranges) and 
Purina Lab Chow. Every week each § received 50 mg. vitamin IR (Beta- 
lin) ground into half a banana. Animals were given a standard ration at 
1700 each day and were trained the following day using preferred foods, 
ie., peanuts, grapes, and raisins, 15 to 22 
ration. The following arbitrary limits were imposed in the present study on 
the usual maintenance and training schedules, Animals were limited to raisin 
rewards in the training periods and fed according to a predetermined ran- 
domly arranged deprivation schedule. Each § was fed a daily ration con- 
sisting of 300 gm. of cabbage, 50 gm. of carrots, 100 gm. of apples, and 
150 gm. of Purina Lab Chow. In cases of strong dominance of one of the 
Ss in a cage, each animal in that cage was fed separately. 


al cages measuring 3 by 3 


hours after receiving the daily 


2. Apparatus 

The W GTA was used 
to the extent that the op: 
a Standard Electric Cloc! 
the clock was stopped by 


throughout the entire experiment. It was modified 
aque screen activated a microswitch connected to 
k, accurate to 1/100 sec. When § made a choice, 
lowering the screen and breaking the circuit. 


Each pair of pic- 

air was arbitrarily designated 
the other picture the “B” stimulus. The picture desig- 
always was correct and followed the position of the food re- 


the “4” stimulus, 
nated “4” 
ward. 
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3. Procedure 


During the course of the experiment each § was trained on 300 separate 
discrimination problems. Each problem consisted of two pictures which S 
had to discriminate and five trials were given on each problem. Trial presen- 
tation was similar in most respects to the standard trial presentation pro- 
cedure for the GTA described by Harlow and his co-workers (12). The 
procedure was modified in the present experiment in order to measure 
Ss latency on each trial. After the opaque screen was raised, § was allowed 
only 10 sec. to displace the stimulus object. If S took longer than the cri- 
terion time, she was accorded a balk. 

Training was given on 28 successive calendar days 
7-day stages of practice: (a) preliminary training, (b) deprivation training, 
Schedule-4, (c) recovery period training, and (d) deprivation period, 
Schedule-B. Massing and spacing of practice was varied along with the 
satiation-deprivation schedule. Distributed practice consisted of giving five 
5-trial pattern discrimination problems consecutively to a S within a daily 
ssion. Under the condition of massed practice A received five 
, 25 5-trial problems consecutively in a daily prac- 


and consisted of four 


EI 


practice 
times as many trials, i.e. 


tice session. 
a. Preliminary training. The first seven days of practice were devoted 


g. During this period each § received daily distributed 


to preliminary trainin 
al discrimination problems a day) in the 


practice training (i.e. five 5-tri 


manner described above. 
b. Deprivation Schedule-d. At the end of the preliminary training, Ss 


began the first deprivation training schedule. This schedule consisted of four 
days of massed practice and three days of spaced practice. The following 
account presents the schedule of training given to one of the Ss during 


deprivation Schedule-A. 

The § received the 1-hr. deprivation condition first. She was fed at 800 
August 24, given one hour to consume her food and trained on 125 trials 
of massed practice training at 1000. By chance she received the 47-hr. con- 
dition next. She was not fed the routine diet on August 25, and the only 
food she received was the single raisin rewards on 25 trials of spaced prac- 
tice training. On August 26, 47 hours after being fed the routine schedule, 
she was given 25 5-trial problems of massed practice training and was fed 
the routine laboratory schedule at 800. She again received massed practice 
training at 700 on August 27, to fulfill the 23-hr. deprivation condition. 
She was fed at 800 on August 27, but not fed on August 28 or 29. Spaced 


practice training was given on both of these days. On August 30 S was 
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trained on 125 trials of massed practice, at 700, 71 hours after being fed at 
Sr, j 
"Se ee of spaced practice training interposed within the — 
tion period schedule enabled the monkey to get daily CR hen 
and provided a minimal daily caloric intake of approximately 36 ca ories. bar sa 
procedure served as a control against which to compare massed practice eg 
ing within the deprivation schedule. This method did not interfere hy Ce 
the effects of deprivation, in fact, semi-starvation has been reported Dj 
human Ss to be much more intolerable than complete food withdrawal (6). 

c. Recovery period. During the third week of training spaced practice 
consisting of five 5-trial problems per day was given to each § and 23 hours 
separated routine feeding and training each day. E 

d. Deprivation training Schedule-B. The last week of training was 
similar to the second week, except that each S$ was trained under a differ- 
ent schedule of deprivation than he had received in Schedule-A. 

The Es scored performance of Ss as per cent correct responses and re- 
corded Bis latency on each trial. Responses taking longer than 10-sec. were 
considered as balks and Es terminated the trial. A noncorrection method of 
trial presentation was used throughout the experiment. Because of the un- 


equal number of trials an S received when he balked, error scores were trans- 
formed into percentages and analyses wi 


ere based upon rank order tests of 
significance. 


C. Resuxrts 


The results of this experiment are Presented in terms of the relationships 
between practice and prior irradiation; 
deprivation schedule on performance. Practice is tabulated three different 
ways, day-to-day practice (daily Practice), problem-to-problem practice 0C- 
curring within days (interproblem pr 
occurring within problems 
of food deprivation w: 


and the effects of the satiation- 


ates the mean latency per 


trial, and the right-hand subfigure (c) shows the percentage of trials on 


which the animals responded, 


1. Daily practice 
The daily performance of Ss on si 


paced and massed practice is shown sepa- 
rately in Figures 1 and 2 respective 


ly. The performance of Ss in the experi- 
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FIGURE 1 


SPACED PRACTICE 

Performance of irradiated and nonirradiated Ss on pattern discrimination learning 
problems presented under spaced practice. Performance is measured in successive 
spaced practice periods as errors (left-hand subfigure), response time (center sub- 
figure), and per cent trials responded, i.e., total trials less balks (right-hand sub- 
figure). Dashed lines represent breaks in training with interposed practice. 
mental and control groups on the 20 days of distributed practice is shown in 
Figure 1. The first seven days of distributed practice preceded the first 
interval of massed practice, the next three days of distributed practice were 
interspersed between four days of massed practice, the next seven days of 
distributed practice occurred between the first and second periods of massed 
practice, and the final three days of distributed practice were interspersed 
within the four days of the second period of massed practice training. The 
performance of Ss on the thousand massed practice trials are shown in Fig- 
ure 2. This training was given over eight days and was presented in two 
4-day blocks which temporally coincided with Days 8 to 10 and 18 to 20 
respectively of distributed practice. 

The left-hand side of the first figure shows that Ss in both the experi- 
mental and control groups benefit considerably and significantly from day- 
to-day practice. Subjects in the experimental group make significantly more 
errors than Ss in the control group in each of the last four practice periods 
represented in this figure, i.e., Days 8-10, 11-13, 14-17, and 18-20. The 
center part of the first figure indicates that Ss vary somewhat in latency 
scores from one time period to another time period. However, none of the 
ariations shown in this figure are significant. The right-hand side of the 
figure illustrates the high level of responding obtained by all Ss during the 


period of spaced practice. 
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FIGURE 2 
Massep Practice r 
Performance of irradiated and nonirradiated Ss on pattern discrimination learning 
problems presented under massed practice. Performace is measured in successive 
massed practice periods as errors (left-hand subfigure), response time (center sub- 
figure), and per cent trials responded, i.e., total trials less balks (right-hand sub- 
figure). Dashed lines represent breaks in training with interposed practice. 


Spaced practice Days 8-10, 


shown in Figure l, coincide temporally with 
the first period of massed pr: 


actice shown in the second figure. Comparison 
of the performance of the Ss during these coinciding time periods shows that t 
the level of performance of Ss is similar under the initial half of massed 
and distributed practice. However, during the second period of massed 
practice and during the coinciding period of spaced practice, Days 18-20, 
the Ss do significantly better under spaced practice. If the experimental 
and control groups are considered separately, the difference is only sig- 


nificant in the case of the control group in which all six Ss perform more 
efficiently under distributed practice. 


In addition to the above, Figure 2 indic 
over-all increment in performance during massed Practice, i.e., between Prob- 
lems 1-125 and Problems 876-1000 is significant at the 
fidence level. (b) The performance of Ss in the experimental and control 
groups measured by latencies, shown in the center part of Figure 2, is vari- k 
able, but no significant differences between groups or gege of practice 
were found. (c) Several significant differences (shown in the right-hand side 
of the figure) were found in the Ss’ response tendencies under massed prac- 
tice. The Ss responded significantly less frequently under massed than under 


ates the following trends. (a) The 


one per cent con- 


at hy 
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characteristic of only two animals and is not a significant drop in per- 


formance. 
2. Problem-to-Problem Practice 


Figure 3 shows the performance of Ss in the experimental and control 
groups in successive five problem blocks of practice during the 25 problem 
periods of massed practice. (a) The left-hand side of the figure shows that 
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SUCCESSIVE 25-TRIAL BLOCKS 


FIGURE 3 
PROBLEM-TO-PROBLEM PRACTICE 


Performance of irradiated and nonirradiated Ss on pattern discrimination learning 
under massed practice. Performance is measured in successive 


problems presented f e e mea: i 
fifths of the 125-trial massed practice sessions in the manner indicated in the earlier 


figures. 

Ss tend to make more errors from problem block to problem block through- 
out the period of massed practice. This trend is significant for Ss in the 
control group, but is not significant for Ss in the experimental group nor 
significant when the two groups are pooled. The performance of Ss in the 
experimental and control groups is significantly different in the first and 
fourth periods of problem-to-problem practice. (b) The center part of the 
figure shows that Ss took longer to respond in each successive fifth of the 
massed periods of practice. This trend is significant for the 12 Ss taken to- 
gether, but no group differences in performance were found. (c) The 
right-hand member of Figure 3 indicates that Ss in both groups respond less 
frequently during each successive block of problems of massed practice. This 
difference is significant at the five per cent level for Ss in the two groups 
taken together, but is not significant for the groups taken singly. No signifi- 
cant group differences in response tendency were noted. 
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3. Intraproblem Practice 


Figure + shows the intraproblem performance of Ss measured by ee 
response time, and tendency to respond. (a) No significant differences wer 
found between the performances of Ss in the two groups during Kee 
problem practice. Subjects make significantly fewer errors as a function o 
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FIGURE 4 
INTRAPROBLEM PRACTICE 


d and nonirradiate 
massed practice, 


Performance of irradiate 
problems presented under 
within the 5-trial problems. 
the previous figures, 


d Ss on pattern discrimination pte 
Performance is measured on the tria 


The three measures Were indicated in the legends of 


intraproblem practice, Subjects make significantly more Trial-2 errors than 


Trial-3, -4, or 5 errors, and the performance on Trials -4 and -5 is signifi- 
cantly better than on Trial-3. The intraproblem Performance of Ss in massed 
Practice was compared with the comparable performance, not shown, under 
distributed practice and no significant differences were found. (b) Laten- 
cies as well as errors decline significantly with intraproblem practice. Laten- 
cies are significantly longer on Trial-1 than on Trial-3, -4, or -5 and sig- 
nificantly longer on Trial-2 than on Trial-3, -4 or -5. None of the other 
trial-to-trial comparisons were significantly different. The Ss had significant- 
ly higher response time on Trial-3 of massed Practice than on Trial-3 of 
distributed practice, (c) Subjects respond signicantly more frequently on 


Trial-2 than Trial-5 of massed practice problem (see right-hand side sub- 
figure), but no other trial-to-trial differences j 


found. However, Ss do respond significantly 
practice problems than on the comparable trial 


in response tendency were 
less on Trial-5 of massed 
of spaced practice problems. 


ee 


A 
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4. Food Deprivation 


Figure 5 presents the performance of Ss in both the experimental and 
control groups as a function of food deprivation during massed practice. 
(a) No significant differences were found between the performance of the 
previously irradiated Ss or the control group Ss during any satiation or 


PER CENT TRIALS RESPONDED 
H 


AVERAGE RESPONSE TIME (IN SECONDS) 


H 23 aT 7 H za a D ` 23 o 71 
HOURS DEPRIVATION HOURS DEPRNATION HOURS DEPRNATION 
FIGURE 5 


Foop DEPRIVATION 


Performance of irradiated and nonirradiated Ss on pattern discrimination learning 
problems presented under massed practice. Performance is indicated under each of 


the four satiation-deprivation conditions. 


deprivation condition. Subjects show a marked and significant decline in 
errors as a function of increasing deprivation. Subjects made significantly 
fewer errors after 47 and 71 hours of deprivation than after 1 or 23 hours 
of deprivation. (b) Although Ss respond more rapidly after 71 hours of food 
deprivation than after one hour, this difference is not significant, nor are 
there any significant differences between the performance of the experimen- 
tal and control groups. (c) Subjects tend to respond less frequently under 
the condition of (hr. food deprivation than under 71-hr. food deprivation. 
No other deprivation conditions measured as response tendency were signifi- 
cant. Response tendency was most adversely affected under the condition of 
l-hr. food deprivation and during the fifth block of trials in problem-to- 


problem practice. 
D. Discussion 


Two major findings of the present experiment are contrary to previously 
The performance of the animals in the irradiated group 


reported findings. 
Ss in the control group throughout 


was inferior to the performance of the 
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more than half of the period of spaced Practice. Furthermore, in Spee 
Practice, differences were noted in the problem-to-problem error tendency 
of Ss in the experimental and control group; and Ss in the control emer? 
benefited significantly more than Ss in the experimental group from däer 
practice. Numerous other workers have reported that the performance o 
irradiated animals on discrimination type problems is, if anything, better than 
the performance of control group Ss (2, 5, 11). Equally surprising was 
the finding that deprivation-satiation schedules affect the performance of 
monkeys, a finding contrary to those reported by Meyer (9). The depriva- 
tion-satiation conditions affect the performance measured as e 
as measured by response tendency. 

Several experimental variables may have 
deprivation conditions in the Present experiment 
tween the results of the Present experiment 
the present experiment deprivation was extended beyond 48 to 72 hours and 
a maintenance testing schedule was introduced during the deprivation period. 
As previously mentioned, a schedule such as this probably had the effect of 
heightened feelings of hunger, if the hunger motive of the monkey is in any 
way comparable to that reported for the human being (6). Finally, the 


stimuli used in the Present study were planometric whereas Meyer employed 
steriometric stimuli. 


rrors as well 


interacted with satiation- 
to cause the differences be- 
and Meyer's experiment. In 


E. SUMMARY an 


Twelve rhesus monkeys, six previously irradiated with 800 r. whole-body 
irradiation and six normal control group Ss, were trained under satiation- 
deprivation conditions of Ihr, 23-hr., 47-hr., and 71-hr. on 5-trial pat- 
tern discrimination Problems. The problems were massed during tests of, 
deprivation and spaced between tests of satiation-deprivation condition. 


Spaced practice training preceded and Separated periods during which satia- 
tion and deprivation conditions were given, 

IL. The Performance of the irradiated Ss was significantly inferior to 
the performance of the control group Ss during spaced practice. 

2. The conditions of satiation and deprivation significantly affected the 
performance of Ss, Subjects made .more Correct responses as the amount 
of deprivation was increased and responded significantly more rapidly. Sub- 
Jects also balked significantly more frequently under the I-hr. deprivation 
condition than under the oth 


er conditions. The above two findings are 
both contrary to those previously 


reported and must be interpreted as being 
related to the Particul ‘perimental conditions used in the present experi- 
ment, 


D CONCLUSIONS 


11. 


12. 
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LATERAL DOMINANCE, DIRECTIONAL CONFUSION, AND 
READING DISABILITY* 


Depariment of Education, Queens College 


ALBERT J. Harris 


A. Tue PROBLEM 


The relationship of lateral dominance, or sidedness, to reading disability 
or many years. On the one hand, re- 


d Marion Monroe (7) have reported 
n many studies 


has been a problem area in research f 
search workers like Dearborn (2) an 
significant relationships. On the other hand, there have bee 
such as those of Bennett (1), Gates and Bond (3), 
Johnston (6), and Witty and Kopel (11). Among the recent studies, 
Smith’s finding (9) that Van Riper’s Critical Angle-Board Test (10) 
showed significant relationships with reading disability while other measures 
of hand and eye dominance did not, provides an inference that with better 
tests we will get more significant results. So does the recent very extensive 
German research of Nutzhorn (8), who concluded that the incompletely 
left-sided tended to show more difficulties of many kinds than either the 


right-sided or the strongly left-sided. 
t evidence that w 
hip between certai 


with negative results, 


hen appropriate tests are used, 


This paper will presen 
n aspects of lateral domi- 


there is a significant relations 
nance and reading disability. 


B. Tue Tests 


The Harris Tests of Lateral Dominance (4) were first assembled in an 
h a manual of directions 


were published wit 
1956, after 10 additional 
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C. SUBJECTS 


The subjects whose performance is reported in this paper include T 
groups, a clinical group of 316 cases of marked reading disability an A a 
population of 245 unselected school children. The clinical group inclu cs 
101 cases of reading disability tested at the City College Educational Clinic 
between 1941 and 1948, and 215 cases of reading disability tested at the 
Queens College Educational Clinic between 1949 and 1955. They include 
all consecutive reading disability cases with Binet or Wechsler /Q’s of 80 or 
over for whom a reasonably complete set of lateral dominance results were 
available. Although the median age of this group was 10 years, the median 
level was about low second grade, and the group included many total or 
almost total non-readers. In this group 87 per cent were boys. The tests 


were administered by clinical psychologists who were colleagues of the writer 
and all scoring was checked by the writer. 


The unselected school children were from three public schools in Man- 
hattan and two in the Bronx, in different types of neighborhoods. The 
testing was done by student volunteers who were trained by the writer and 
all scoring was checked by the writer. With the coöperation of the school 
principals representative second and fourth grade classes were chosen, and 
the examiner took the children in random sequence except for alternating 
a boy and a girl to keep the sexes evenly balanced. The one exception to 
the idea of a representative cross-section was the inclusion of a few children 
from classes for intellectually gifted children. Since no effort was made to 
exclude children with reading problems, it seems reasonable to assume that 
these unselected school children include about the same proportion of read- 


ing difficulties as most school populations, probably between 10 and 15 per 
cent, but relatively few cases with as severe pr 


oblems as those in the clinic 
population. 


D. STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


Because the number of cases varies in the different age groups, all results 
are being presented in terms of percentages. Each comparison about which 
a comment is made in this paper has been checked for statistical significance 
by means of the Chi-Square Test. When the probability that a difference 
of a given size could arise by chance is less than one per cent, the difference 
is considered significant; when the possibility of chance origin is between one 


and 10 per cent, it is considered doubtful; 10 per cent or over is considered 
not significant. 
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E. RESULTS 
1. Age Trends 


Age trends in the reading disability cases are shown in Table 1. Although 
each age was tabulated and studied separately, the ages have been consoli- 
dated into three groups, 7 and 8, 9 and 10, and 11 up, to minimize chance 
fluctuations and point up major trends. 

The total hand dominance rating shows highly significant progressive 
changes with increasing age. The proportion of mixed hand dominance 
drops by one-third from the youngest to the middle group, and and then 
drops abruptly from 25 per cent at age 10 to 12 per cent at age 11, remain- 
ing at about that level into the teens. In comparing the youngest with the 
middle group a decrease in “moderate” ratings and an increase in both “strong 
right” and “strong left” ratings is also evident. 

In contrast, neither the total eye dominance rating nor the foot domi- 
nance rating shows significant shifts with increasing age. The changes that 
are present are minor in size and well within the range of chance variation. 
The hand and eye combinations show significant changes in age with in- 
creasing frequency of mixed-hand, right-eye and mixed-hand, mixed-eye 
ratings and a corresponding increase of right-hand, right-eye ratings. 

Test 1, which involves identifying the right hand, left ear, and right eye, 
shows progressive trends in diminishing frequency of both “confused” and 
“hesitant” responses. All five of the hand dominance tests show significant 
age changes. In Test 2, Hand Preferences, and Test 3, Simultaneous Writ- 
ing, the main shift is a decrease in the proportion of “mixed” ratings, which 
takes place earlier in Test 2 than in Test 3. In Test 4, which compares 
speed of writing one’s name with the two hands, “mixed” ratings and both 
“moderate left” and “moderate right” ratings decrease as children get older, 
in favor of “strong right” ratings. In Test 5, relative speed of tapping, the 
main shift is a decrease in “strong left” and increase in “strong right” rat- 
ings. In Test 6, relative speed of the two hands in dealing cards, the shift 
is from “moderate” to “strong” ratings, both left and right, with a decline 
also in the total percentage of left-handed ratings. 

In eye dominance, Test 8, which involves looking into a kaleidoscope and 
telescope and sighting a gun, shows no consistent age trend.. In Test 9, in- 
volving two kinds of tests in which the subject keeps both eyes open while 
looking at a distant object through a small hole, thus being able to see it 
with only one eye, there is a small but statistically significant trend toward 


fewer “mixed” ratings and more “left” ratings with increasing age. 
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TABLE 1 S 
EE e IW READING 
N N Haxen, Eye, Anp Foor DOMINANCE IN CHILDREN WITH 
AGE TRENDS IN ` EE 
7&8 9&10 11 &up d 
years years years Total 
Hand dominance—Total rating ` 
Strong Right 33.2% 453% 58.1% 48.19% 
Moderate Right 22.1 15.8 17.7 SEA 
Mixed 32.2 24.8 11.3 20.9 
Moderate Left 10.2 3.8 5.6 A 
Strong Left 3.4 9.8 73 j 
Number 59 133 124 316 
Probability <.01 
Eye dominance—Total rating 
A fo 44.6% 
Strong Right 42.4% 43.6% 46.8% 
Moderate Right 10.2 9.0 St 8.9 
Mixed 8.5 9.0 6.4 7.9 
Moderate Left 6.8 9.8 11.3 9.8 
Strong Left 32.2 28.6 27.4 28.8 
Number 59 133 124 316 Së 
Probability Not significant 
Foot dominance—Total rating 
Strong Right 58.2% 63.6% 54.7% 59.2% 
Moderate Right 16.3 14.5 16.2 15.5 
Mixed 7.3 4.1 5.1 5.1 
Moderate Left ves} Sa 6.8 6.4 
Strong Left 10.9 12.1 17.1 13.8 
Number 55 124 117 296 Z 
Probability Not significant 
Hand and eye combinations 
Right hand—Right eye 28.8% 391% 48.4% 40.8% 
Right hand—Left eye 22.0 18.0 20.9 19.9 
Right hand—Mixed eye 3.4 4.5 6.4 5.1 
Left hand—Right eye 6.8 4.5 3.2 44 
Left hand—Left eye 6.8 9.0 9.7 8.9 
Left hand—Mixed eye 0 0 0 0 
Mixed hand—Right eye 17.0 9.0 3.2 8.2 
Mixed hand—Left eye 8.5 DS 8.1 9.5 
Mixed hand—Mixed eye 6.8 Sie 0 3.2 
Number 59 133 124 316 
Probability <.01 
Test 1. Knowledge of left 
and right 
Normal 63.0% 76.9% 91.5% 79.2% 
Hesitant 17.4 14.4 6 13.0 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
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7&8 9&10 11&up 


years years years Total 
Confused 19.6 8.7 0 7.8 
Number 46 104 E 231 
Probability <.01 
Test 2. Hand preferences 
Strong Right 45.8% 59.1% 60.5% 57.2% 
Moderate Right 16.9 16.7 16.9 16.8 
Mixed 20.3 7.6 7.3 9.8 
Moderate Left 11.9 7.6 10.5 9.5 
Strong Left S1 9.1 4.8 6.7 
Number 59 132 124 315 
Probability <.01 
Test 3. Simultaneous writing 
Strong Right 36.8% 47.0% 54.1% 48.0% 
Moderate Right 15.8 14.4 22.9 18.0 
Mixed 33.4 20.4 9.0 18.3 
Moderate Left 3.5 5.3 4.1 4.5 
Strong Left 10.5 12.9 9.9 11.2 
Number 57 132 122 311 
Probability <.01 
Test 4. Writing name 
Strong Right 41.8% 53.2% 68.9% 57.4% 
Moderate Right 18.2 18.6 11.8 15.8 
Mixed 10.9 4.0 28 4.7 
Moderate Left 16.4 12.1 6.7 10.7 
Strong Left 12.7 12.1 10.1 11.4 
Number 55 124 119 298 
Probability <.01 
Test 5. Tapping 
Strong Right 41.19% 51.8% 54.2% 50.79% 
Moderate Right 16.1 15.5 19.5 17.2 
Mixed 8.9 78 9.3 8.6 
Moderate Left 8.9 6.0 5.9 6.5 
Strong Left 25.0 18.9 11.0 16.0 
Number 56 116 118 290 
Probability <.01 
Test 6. Dealing cards 
Strong Right 20.89 41.1% 54.1% 42.8% 
Moderate Right 37.5 25.0 16.5 23.8 
Mixed 10.4 8.0 11.0 9.7 
TUS 


Moderate Left 23.0 10.7 7.3 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 
7&8 9&10 11 & up 


years years years Total 
Strong Left 8.3 15.2 11.0 12.2 
Number 48 112 109 269 
Probability <.01 
Test 8. Eye dominance, monocular 
Strong Right 53.5% 53.5% 54.4% 53.9% 
Moderate Right 1:7 5.3 3.3 3.8 
Mixed 17 0 ig 6 
Moderate Left 6.9 9.9 5.7 7.7 
Strong Left 36.2 31.3 35.8 34.0 
Number 58 131 123 312 


Probability Not significant 


Test 9. Eye dominance, binocular 


Strong Right f -i Kn 
Moderate Right Ka Kom KE Se 
Mixed 14.0 9.9 6.4 9.3 
Moderate Left 1.7 6.9 5.6 5.4 
Strong Left 31.6 32.0 34.7 33.0 
Number 57 131 124 312 
Probability <.01 


2. Unselected Children 


-year-olds and the nine-year-olds in the un- 
en by comparing the first and third columns 
d girls have been merged, as with the reading 
t all of the sex differences were small and 
ance. Table 2 does not show which of these are 
he significance of differences between read- 


inance rating there i 


: S a significant shift from both 
ratings to “moderate ri 


n may be significant. Foot 
e in “strong left” ratings. 
ase in right-hand right-eye 
decrease in mixed-hand left-eye ratings- 
responses are rare at both ages, while “hesitant” re- 
at age seven but drop sharply to 15 per 
ance tests taken separately 
is an exception, for decre 


sponses are common 
On the hand domin 
which only Test 3 


cent at age 9. 
there is a general trend, to 
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ratings and corresponding increases in right-handed ratings. On both eye — 
dominance tests there is more right eye dominance and less left eye domi- 
nance in the nine-year-old group. 


3. Comparisons of Unselected and Reading Disability Groups 


In Table 2 the comparisons of unselected and reading disability children 
at ages seven and nine are presented. In total hand dominance the differences 
in the proportions of “mixed” ratings at both ages are highly significant. 
At seven, 40 per cent of the reading disability cases shown mixed hand domi- 
nance, more than twice the proportion in the unselected group. At age nine 
the 25 per cent for reading disabilities is three times the proportion of 
“mixed” ratings in the unselected group, and there is also a greater fre- 
quency of strong left-handedness. 

In contrast to the findings on hand dominance, the eye and foot domi- 
nance comparisons do not show statistically significant differences. There 
are some variations, but they fall within the range of possible chance fluctu- 
ations. 

The hand and eye combinations show significant differences, but these 
are due mainly, if not entirely, to the hand dominance results. Crossed 
dominance, meaning the right-hand, left-eye and left-hand, right-eye com- 
binations, does not show up as significant. The right-hand, left-eye combi- 
nation, often thought to be a source of directional confusion, is more fre- 
quent in the unselected cases, but this is due to the fact that right-handed- 
ness in general is more frequent in the unselected groups. When one 
compares the per cent of the right-handed members of the group who are 
left-eyed, the apparent difference disappears. The left-hand, right-eyed 
group is equally small in both populations. Mixed handedness with right- 
eye dominance is significantly high in the seven-year reading cases, and 
mixed handedness in the nine-year-old reading cases is found with right and 
left eyedness in about equal proportions. 

On the tests considered individually, it is noteworthy that the different 
tests are discriminative at different ages. 

Test 1 is highly discriminative at age seven, with 38 per cent of the read- 
ing disabilities as compared to only 5 per cent of the unselected group giving 
“confused” responses. By the age of nine this test has apparently lost its 
discriminative power. 

In the hand dominance tests, the most obvious difference between the two 
seven-year-old groups is the greater frequency of “mixed” ratings in the 
reading cases. This is most evident in Tests 2 and 3, somewhat less strik- 
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TABLE 2 


CoMPARISON OF HAND, EYE, AND Foor DoMINANCE IN READING DISABILITIES AND 


UNSELECTED SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Age 7 


School Rdg. Dis. 


Age 9 


School Rdg. Dis. 


Hand dominance—Total rating 


Strong Right 52.5% 25.0% 
Moderate Right 14.7 25.0 
Mixed 18.0 40.0 
Moderate Left 6.6 5.0 
Strong Left 8.2 5.0 
Number 61 20 
Probability <.01 
Eye dominance—Total rating 
Strong Right 27.9% 45.0% 
Moderate Right 14.8 10.0 
Mixed 6.6 5.0 
Moderate Left 21.3 10.0 
Strong Left 29.6 30.0 
Number 61 20 
Probability Not significant 
Foot dominance 
Strong Right 41.0% 50.07% 
Moderate Right 32.8 25.0 
Mixed 8.2 15.0 
Moderate Left ~ 4.9 0 
Strong Left 13.1 10.0 
Number 61 20 


Probability Not significant 


Hand and eye combinations 


184 68 


42.9% 69.370 
37.0 9.7 
9.3 6.5 
St 4.8 
3.8 9.7 
184 62 


Not significant 


Right hand—Right eye 34.4% 20.0% 50.0% 42.870 
Right hand—Left eye 29.5 20.0 26.0 14.7 
Right hand—Mixed eye 3.3 10.0 6.0 4.4 
Left hand—Right eye 4.9 5.0 2.7 2.9 
Left hand—Left eye 8.2 5.0 6.5 10.3 
Left hand—Mixed eye 1.6 0 0.5 0 
Mixed hand—Right eye 3.3 30.0 3.8 10.3 
Mixed hand—Left eye 13.1 10.0 4.3 11.7 
Mixed hand—Mixed eye 1.6 0 0 SH 

Number 61 20 184 68 
Probability <.01 <.01 
Test 1. Knowledge of left 
and right 

Normal 50.8% 56.1% 17.71% 75.970 

Hesitant 44.2 6.3 15.2 18.5 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 


Age 7 Age 9 
. School Rdg. Dis. School Rdg. Dis. 
Confused 49 37.6 7.1 5.6 
Number 61 16 184 54 
Probability <.01 Not significant 
Test 2. Hand preferences 
Strong Right 54.2% 55.0% 57.0% 58.2% 
Moderate Right 23.0 10.0 27.1 20.9 
Mixed 6.6 30.0 $.2 6.0 
Moderate Left 4.9 0 4.9 4.5 
Strong Left 11.5 5.0 2.7 10.5 
Number 61 20 18+ 67 
Probability <.01 <.01 
Test 3, Simultaneous writing 
Strong Right 44.3% 30.0% 44.6% SAACH 
Moderate Right 23.0 10.0 25.6 5.9 
Mixed 13.1 40.0 18.5 19.2 
Moderate Left 8.2 0 4.3 7.3 
Strong Left 11.4 15.0 7.1 13.2 
Number 61 20 184 68 
Probability <.01 <.01 
Test 4 Handwriting 
Strong Right 21.2% 47.3% 60.4% 53.9% 
Moderate Right 50.8 15.8 23.4 18.5 
Mixed 4.9 10.5 2.2 4.6 
Moderate Left 16.4 21.0 7.1 12.3 
Strong Left 6.6 10.5 7.1 10.8 
Number 61 19 184 65 
Probability Doubtful Not significant 
Test 5. Tapping 
Strong Right 49.1% 35.0% 62.5% 51.0% 
Moderate Right 19:7 20.0 16.3 12.7 
Mixed 8.2 15.0 7.6 12.7 
Moderate Left 11.5 5.0 4.3 3.6 
Strong Left 11.5 25.0 92 20.0 
Number 61 20 184 55 
Probability Not significant Doubtful 
Test 6. Dealing cards 
Strong Right 27.9% 25.0% 41.8% 39.4% 
Moderate Right 41.0 37.6 33.7 31.2 
Mixed 8.2 0 7.6 4.9 
Moderate Left 19.7 31.2 10.9 6.6 . 
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TABLE II (continued) 
Age 9 
Age 7 Séi 
Soi Rdg. Dis. School Rdg. Dis. 
- 0 
2 6.0 18. 
Strong Left S 3.3 6 
Number 61 16 184 61 
Probability Not significant <.01 
i lar 
Test 8. Eye dominance, monocu 
Strong Right 41.1% 60.0% 52.8% ae 
Moderate Right 3.3 0 e 7 
. Mixed 0 Si vi Ge 
Moderate Left 18.0 À : ae, 
Strong Left ` 37.7 30.0 25. 
A 67 
Number S 61 20 18 D 
Probability Doubtful Not significant 
Test 9. Eye dominance, binocular 
Strong Right 31.1% 47.3% 50.5% re 
Moderate Right 23 - 0 4.3 oa 
Mixed ‘ 19.7 10.5 e 8.8 61 
Moderate Left ` 66 5.2 3.8 a 
Strong’ Left , 39.4 36.9 32.6 ` 
* "Number 6l 19 184 _ 66 
Probability Not significant Not significant 


‘ing in Tests 4 and 5; and absent in Test 6. The tests which do not show 
great, differences in “mixed” ratings show higher frequencies of left-handed 
ratings in the reading cases. Although the trends are of doubtful statistical 
Significance in Tests 4, 5, and 6 when cansidered separately, the consistency 


of the trends is ‘probably not accidental. 


ACC the nine year level the main diffe 
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more “left” and “mixed” ratings in the unselected seven-year-olds, but this 
is within the range of possible chance variation. 


E. CONCLUSIONS . 


1. On these tests there are marked changes in handedness with increas- 
ing age, in both the unselected and the reading disability groups. There is 
a marked decrease in “mixed” ratings and an increase in “right-handed” 
ratings in both groups. 

2. At age seven, the most striking differences between reading disability 
and unselected groups are the higher proportions of the reading cases who 
show confusion in identifying left and right, and mixed hand dominance. 
These factors can be interpreted as showing the presence of directional con- 
fusion. 

3. At age nine, there are significant differences in handedness, with a 
much higher proportion of “mixed” ratings and somewhat more frequent 
“strong left” ratings in the reading cases. 

4. Neither eye dominance nor foot dominance as rated by these tests 
shows either significant changes with age or significant differences between 
reading disability and unselected children. 

5. There are no significant differences in crossed dominance between the 
reading disability and unselected children. 

6. The significance of the positive findings in this study would probably 
have been even more striking if children with reading problems had been 
eliminated from the unselected group. 

7. It is hypothesized that the reason why the present results show sig- 
nificant results while several previous studies have not is that the tests used 
in the present study are sensitive indicators of directional confusion. 

8. The lack of significant findings regarding eye dominance and foot 
dominance suggests that the tests used in this study may not be disclosing 
the visual and pedal aspects of directional confusion. It is recommended 
that a search be made for eye and foot dominance tests which will show 
maturational or growth changes, particularly a decreasing frequency of 
“mixed” or “confused” ratings as children get older. Such tests might also 
show significant differences between reading disability cases and other chil. 
dren. 

9. Ability to distinguish between left and right and a clear preference for 
one hand develop slowly in a significantly larger percentage of reading dis- 
ability cases than in unselected children. This suggests the presence of a 
special kind of slowness in maturation, possibly neurological in nature. 
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10. A theoretical formulation of the relationship between lateral domi- 
nance, directional confusion, and reading disability requires more detailed 
discussion than is possible within the limits of this paper, and has recently 
been presented by the writer elsewhere (5). 
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A METHOD FOR EVALUATING DISCRETE, CONTINUOUS 
ASSOCIATIONS* 


Departments of Psychology, University of Arkansas and University of Maryland 
a 


Wairsox W. KIMBROUGH AND CHARLES N. Corrr! 


The evaluation of free associations, by methods other than frequency of 
occurrence, has been a problem of interest to investigators for some years, 
but no completely satisfactory system has been developed. Such attempts as 
have been made (see 7, 9, 10) have been concerned with the classification of 
responses obtained in discrete free association. These have involved assess- 
ment of various kinds of relationships between the stimulus words and re- 
sponse words; for example, in the relatively recent classification system devised 
by Karwoski and his associates (3, +) response words are sorted into those 
which offer either a general or a specific identification of the stimulus word, 
and those which indicate either a contingent relationship or a relationship of 
contrast or opposition to the stimulus word. No methods seem to have been 
developed for the evaluation of content in continuous free association, al- 
though the sheer number of associations has been studied by Noble (6) and 
by Bousfield (1), among others. 

In a recent study (5), we were interested in evaluat 
ciations, and a method was developed which seems to have some generality in 


relation to discrete associations obtained either by the method of continuous 
p. +424). In our problem we had 


but the stimuli to which 


ing the content of ass 


association or of continued association (6, 
free associations from comparable subject groups, 
each group responded were different. However, all the stimuli had been 
judged to have some degree of relationship to a common concept; each group 
responded to two stimuli and the stimuli for each group represented a given 
degree of similarity to the basic concept. The question was this: Is there a 
difference in the associations given in response to verbal stimuli, when the 
stimuli vary in degree of similarity to a given word or concept? 


As the three groups did not differ significantly in the sheer number of 
lus words, a method of scoring the associa- 


ed required to permit an answer 


associations each gave to its stimu 
tions for relevance to the key concept seem 


eReveanal iw the Editorial Office on July 15, 1957, and published immediately at 
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to the question. It is the purpose of this report to present a bricf og Are 
of the method, as it may have usefulness beyond its value to our particular 
The angal concept involved in the study is indicated by the oo ec? 
and the study was concerned with attitudes toward the law. ogee ea 
comparable in measured attitudes toward the law and in other variables, 
gave five minutes of discrete continuous free associations to each of two 
deals words, under the following set inducing statement: “The words you 
will find in your booklet have been judged to have something to do with 
the law.” ` l 

Prior to this part of the study a list of synonyms for the word “law” was 
developed with the aid of a thesaurus, and additional synonyms of these 
synonyms were also included. Fifty words from this list met the criterion 
df high frequency of occurrence (44) in the Thorndike-Lorge count (8), 
and these words were chosen for further use. The 50 words were pre- 
sented in booklets to 36 male and 20 female college subjects who were asked 
to rate each word in terms of 11 categories representing decreasing amounts 
of meaning in common with the word “law.” The distribution of ratings 


for each word was examined, and 21 words were eliminated because their 
rating distributions showed a large scatter. The rem 


scaled by the method of successive intervals Lë, 

Stimuli to be presented to the comparable 
from these 29 words. Two were close in meaning to “law” (“rule” and 
“order,” Ranks | and 3), two were intermediate (“practice and “direction, 
Ranks 17 and 18) and two were distantly related to law (“movement” and 
“past,” Ranks 27 and 28). Group 1 associated to each word in the first 
or closely similar pair, Group 2 to the word 


s of the intermediate pair, and 
Group 3 to the words of the distant pair. Each of these groups consisted 
of 39 Ss, 


aining 29 words were 


attitude groups were selected 


In order to evaluate the associations produced by 


relevance to the concept “law,” it seemed reasonable that associations given 
directly to the word “law” itself could serve 


tion. An additional 148 college Ss ( 
to associate continuously in discrete 


Groups 1, 2, and 3 for 


as the basis for such an evalua- 
72 male and 76 female) were asked 


words for five minutes to the word 
“law,” dividing their associations into one-minute gri 


Each word given was recorded on a 3 x 5 card, subd 
so that an entry 


oups on signal by Æ 


ivided into five space 
could be made indicating in which minute of 
the word occurred. For each of the 1 


pared; a weighted score was 


association time 
350 words given such a card was prê- 
developed by multiplying the frequency entered 


Eet, EST 
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for the first minute of association time by 5, the frequency for the second 
minute by 4, for the third minute by 3, and so on. These products were then 
added to obtain the final weighted score for each word. For example, the 
five frequencies for the response “court” were as follows and the weight is 
given in parenthesis: Ist minute: 66(5) ; 2nd minute: 17(4); 3rd minute: 
7(3); 4th minute: 4(2); fifth minute: +(1). The total frequency for this 
word was 98, and its weighted score was 431. The square root of the final 
weighted scores was taken to normalize their distribution. 

To evaluate the content of associations given by Groups 1, 2, and 3 re- 
quired only that the weighted score for each word they gave be determined 
from the normative table available for the 148 Ss. Words given by Groups 
1, 2, and 3 which did not appear in the normative distribution received a score 
of zero. The mean weighted score for the associations given by Group 1 to 
its stimulus words combined was 43.44, by Group 2 was 26.18, and by Group 
3 was 17.31. The z value obtained for the difference between Groups 1 and 
2 was significant at the .001 level of confidence and for the difference between 
Groups 2 and 3 at the .01 level of confidence. 

It would appear that the associative content or value score for the three 
groups paralleled the differences in scale values of the words to which they 
associated, To check this comparison, rank orders for the 29 scaled words 
Were obtained for their associative value scores, and rho was computed be- 


tween their scale ranks and their associative value score ranks. Thirteen of 
these 29 words had zero associative value scores. When these 13 were ex- 
cluded from both sets of ranks, rho was .59; when they were included and 
given the same associative value score rank, rho was ahs 

; In summary, our method involves the scoring of one group of associations 
1n terms of another group of associations, and the assumption is required that 
the second group of associations is obtained under conditions which make it 
In the present instance this assumption seems 
aluated were obtained to words rated as 
hich the norms came. In general, it 


& suitable basis for evaluation. 
Justified, since the reactions to be ev 
Similar in meaning to the word from w 
Would seem possible to evaluate any given set of associations by scoring them 


in the manner outlined here, in terms of r 
asonably be made, in the light of the par- 


norms based on words or on sub- 


Jects with which comparisons can re 


ticular problem under study. 
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HYPNOSIS AS PERCEPTUAL-COGNITIVE RESTRUCTURING: 
Ill. FROM SOMNAMBULISM TO AUTOHYPNOSIS* 
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is can be explained by one general principle: 


The phenomena of hypnos 
the behavior of the hypnotic subject is a direct function of his altered per- 


ception of himself and of the situation. When a surgical operation is 
performed with hypnotic anesthesia, the subject is convinced that he can- 
not feel pain, i.e., he perceives his arm, or leg, or chest as insensitive to 
pain; when the subject has amnesia for the hypnosis, he perceives himself 
as unable to remember; when he is deaf to sound stimuli, he really believes 
that he is unable to hear anything. In previous communications (4, 5) I 
summarized the evidence which indicates that the phenomena of hypnosis 
—anti-social behavior, age-regression and progression, physiological altera- 
tions, hypnotic deafness and color-blindness, anesthesia, post-hypnotic be- 
havior, ete—can be explained by the principle that the behavior of the 
hypnotic subject is a function of the way he construes the situation. If a 
subject, for example, really believes that he is eating a certain type of food, 
his total organismic response (including his gastric motility and secretions ) 
is in strict accordance with the way he perceives the situation; he responds 
physiologically in the same way to the hallucinated food as to real food. 
Likewise, the experiments in hypnotic induction of anti-social behavior indi- 
cate that a good hypnotic subject can be induced to commit anti-social or 
dangerous acts if his perceptions an are altered in such a way 
that he believes the behavior is 


subject can be induced to steal another person’s purse, 
tures the situation so that the subject believes that the purse 1s really his 


own. The experiments in age-regression indicate that if a subject is really 
convinced that he is, for example, “six years old,” his behavior is in strict 
accordance with his perception of himself-as-six-years-old. Although the sub- 
ject’s behavior may or may not be in harmony with an observer’s concep- 
tion of how a child of the regressed age should behave, this does not affect 


d conceptions 
normal and proper. For example, a 
if the operator struc- 
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the “reality” of the age-regression at all; the behavior of the subject is in 
strict accordance with his own perception and his own conception of himself- 
as-being-of-the-regressed-age. i 

The operator can alter the good subject’s perception of reality because of 
two interrelated processes: (a) the subject is detached, unconcerned, and 
away from normal reality-stimuli, he is in trance, and (4) he is ready, willing, 
and expecting—he is “set”—to perceive the operator’s statements as valid 
descriptions of what is or is not occurring. 

A number of experiments indicate that both of these processes are neces- 
sary aspects of hypnosis: the subject must remain detached from reality- 
stimuli and he must be set to accept the operator’s statements as valid. 
Eysenck and Rees (7), for example, found that if a subject is not “initially 
suggestible,” a narcotic, e.g., nitrous’ oxide, cannot, by itself, induce hyp- 
nosis. However, if the subject is ready and willing—if he is “set”—to fol- 
low the operator's instructions and to perceive the operator’s words as true 
statements, narcosis helps the induction of hypnosis by aiding the subject 
to become and remain detached from intruding reality-stimuli. 

Since sleep and drowsiness also involve trance behavior,? a sleeping or 
drowsy subject should respond to tests of “suggestibility” as if he is hypno- 
tized if he is also ready and willing to accept the operator’s statements as 
valid descriptions of the real world. Two experiments, which I recently 
completed, indicate that this is correct. In the first experiment (1, 2, 3) 
I approached 22 subjects at night when they were asleep in their own rooms 
and (without a preliminary hypnotic induction procedure) I gave them a 


series of “suggestibility” tests, e.g., “you are becoming very thirsty and 


you'll have to get up in exactly five minutes and have a drink of water,” 
“you cannot move the fingers of your left hand,” etc. When tested in 
this way the subjects did not wake up completely but remained in light 
sleep or were drowsy. There was no significant difference in their responses 
to these tests when they were relatively detached from reality-stimuli— 
when they were lightly sleeping or drowsy—and when they were formally 
hypnotized in a later experiment. However, these subjects were ready and 
willing—they were “set”—to follow my instructions and to perceive MY 
statements as valid descriptions of what was happening for I had previously 
obtained their permission to give them psychological tests at night when 


2T am in agreement with Leuba’s conclusion, from his review of the literature 
on the trance of the mystic, the yogi, the soufi, the shaman, and the hypnotic sub- 
ject, that “were it not customary to use the word trance only when the state . . - ÍS 
Produced under unusual or abnormal conditions, ordinary drowsy states and nor- 
mal sleep would be called trances” (8, p. 182). 
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they were asleep and they had at least “some idea” that I was going to 


. give them “hypnotic-like tests.” In a second experiment I attempted to ex- 


clude this factor of “set.” I approached four individuals when they were 
asleep and began giving them the same tests in the same way, without, how- 
ever, previously telling them that I was going to do so. These subjects 
awakened; they did not respond to the tests; they were not “set” to follow 


my instructions. 

. In this paper I will report a case-study which also indicates that hypnosis 
involves (a) trance behavior (relative detachment from reality-stimuli) 
and (b) a readiness on the part of the subject to accept the operator’s state- 
ments as valid descriptions of what is about to happen. Subject J is a 
20-year-old college student who can enter trance readily and can easily 
induce autohypnotic phenomena in himself. However, he is not, at pres- 
ent, a good (hetero-)hypnotic subject; he is not willing to accept an 
operator’s statements as valid descriptions of what is or is not occurring. 
However, when J was first hypnotized and for a number of months there- 
after, he behaved in a classic somnambulistic manner. He experienced all 
of the hypnotic phenomena when first hypnotized and he continued to ex- 
hibit all of the hypnotic phenomena in session after session and with a 
variety of hypnotists—Dr. Martin T. Orne of Boston Psychopathic Hospi- 


tal, Ronald Shor of Brandeis University, and myself. He experienced genu- 
ine age-regression, that is, he really perceived himself as six years old and 
behaved in accordance with this altered perception of himself. During the 
first months he also carried out complex post-hypnotic suggestions, negative 
and positive visual and auditory post-hypnotic hallucinations, etc. 

(six months later) J can still enter trance quickly 
autohypnotic phenomena, he is no longer 
hypnotic relationship. Although he was 
ve statement that he was 
“I know I’m not six years 


Although at present 
and easily and can still produce 
a good subject in an interpersonal 
formerly ready and willing to accept an operato 
six years old, he now states, in the same situation, 
old, but I’ll pretend that J am if you really want me to do so.” 

Why is J no longer a good hypnotic subject? As he tells it in his own 


words: 
erience I didn’t know I could disobey. 


Wh first had trance exp 
St id must be so. When you told 


I thought that anything the hypnotist sa 
me I wouldn’t remember anything I really thought that I couldn’t re- 


member. When you told me that I was becoming thirsty, I didn’t even 
stop to think that I didn’t have to get thirsty. I really believed that 


I was going to die from thirst. 
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Why does J no longer believe that “anything the hypnotist says must be 
so?” Having read widely in the literature of hypnosis and having com- 
pleted a university course on the subject, he has concluded that the hypno- 
tist does not possess any special “power” or “ability,” that the subject in- 
duces the phenomena himself, and that a subject does not have to accept 
the hypnotist’s statements as true and valid. As a result he can no longer 
experience age-regression, since he is always aware that he is not really 
“six years old”; he no longer has amnesia for the hypnosis because he knows 
that he can remember; he does not carry out post-hypnotic suggestions be- 
cause he knows that he does not have to do so. 

Although J no longer perceives the operator’s statements as valid descrip- 
tions and is thus, at the present time, not a good heterohypnotic subject, he 
can still experience the phenomena of autohypnosis. He can enter trance at 
will. He closes his eyes for a few seconds, tells himself that things do not 
matter anymore and that he is not going to be concerned about anything 
and then opens his eyes and states that he is in trance. If asked, “How 
do you know that you are in trance?” he answers, 


Things don’t mean anything anymore. My eyes are not the same. 
Things just look different. Objects don’t have the same meaning. 
Things don’t matter too much. I have less awareness of my physical 
self. I’m more relaxed. There is less tension. 


If asked, “What do you think about when you’re in trance?” he answers, 
“Nothing. Absolutely nothing. I can’t think of anything.” When you ask 
him, “How will you come out of trance?” he states, "UU introduce exter- 
nal stimuli. II make myself aware of more. II sit up in the chair, move, 
hear noises, and pay attention to things.” 

J utilizes trance behavior in his daily life. He is able to concentrate very 
effectively on his studies by entering trance, in other words, by focusing his 
thoughts on the printed page and by “blocking-out” e 
tions. He can go to sleep at anytime he desires—day or night—by excluding 
all thoughts and reality-stimuli. He does not need an anesthetic for dental 
work; when in the dental chair he enters trance (detaches himself from 
reality-stimuli) and convinces himself that his mouth is completely insensi- 
tive to pain. He utilizes trance behavior to change his moods and feelings; 
for example, on a very hot day, he can remain cool and comfortable by con- 
vincing himself, in trance, that he will not pay 

Although his unwillingness to accept an operator’s words as true state- 
ments prevents him from exhibiting many hypnotic phenomena in an inter- 
personal hypnotic relationship, he is able to induce some of these same phe- 


all noises and distrac- 


any attention to the heat. 
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nomena in autohypnosis. For example, he claims that he has induced local- 
ized areas on his body to become red and inflamed by putting himself in 
trance, convincing himself that an iron bar is really a very hot poker, and 
then touching his body with the “poker.” He also claims that when he is 
in autohypnosis he can hallucinate an object or person and can also exclude 
(“block-out”) an object or person from his perceptual field. 

I tested the “reality” of his hallucinations by the following experiment. 
I first asked him if he knew anything about after-images or complementary 
colors. He replied that he was not familiar with the terms. I then told him 
to first put himself in trance and then to look at a circle (which I 
drew on a white sheet of paper) and to continue looking at it until he was 
able to make it appear red. After the circle appeared red to him he was 
to look at another circle (which I had drawn on the white sheet of paper) 
and to keep looking at it until a color appeared there also. He closed his 
eyes, opened them after a few seconds, looked at the first circle for 15 sec- 
onds and then said, “It is now a dark red.” He then gazed at the second 
circle, After five seconds he said, with a surprised tone and expression, 
I see blue.” In a similar manner he reported the approximately correct nega- 
tive after-images of all the hallucinated colors.? For the after-image of blue 
he reported red, for the after-image of yellow he reported “purple or violet or 
dark blue,” for the after-image of green he reported “reddish purple,” for the 
after-image of orange he reported blue. Questioning him again during and 
after trance, he insisted that he had no knowledge of after-images. I con- 
cluded that his autohypnotic hallucinations were more than verbal; his hal- 


lucinated colors were as real to him as any real colors. 


SUMMARY 
rception of the 


The behavior of the hypnotic subject is a function of his pe 
in the same 


situation. The good hypnotic subject does not perceive reality 
Way as an objective observer because he simultaneously carries out two in- 
terrelated processes: (a) he remains detached from intruding reality-stimuli 
(he remains in trance) and (b) he perceives the operator’s statements as 


valid descriptions of the real world. 


———- 
3The Ericksons imply in their study of after-images (6) that a subject will not 
Teport the correct negative after-images of hallucinated colors unless “from 30 to 
en after a trance has been induced.” 


5 minutes of continuous suggestions are giv E 
J named the correct negative after- 
In a recent experiment I found 


i ave not been able to confirm this st 
eee of the hallucinated colors in a few seconds. ` 2 

at another subject (an excellent somnambulist), without previous knowledge of 
complementary colors, also named the correct after-images of the hallucinated 
colors immediately after trance induction. 


atement. 
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Experiments by Eysenck and Rees with narcotics and by the writer with 
sleeping subjects indicate that both processes—trance and readiness to ac- 
cept the operator’s words as valid statements—are involved in hypnosis. 

Further evidence that both processes are involved in hypnosis is offered 
in a case study of a former somnambulistic subject who is no longer an 
“ideal” hypnotic subject. Having learned that the operator has no special 
“power” or “ability” and that the phenomena of hypnosis are produced by 
the subject himself, he is no longer willing and ready—he is no longer set— 
to perceive the operator’s statements as true descriptions of what is occur- 
ring. 

Although he is not a good subject in the interpersonal hypnotic relation- 
ship he can induce autohypnosis in himself whenever he desires and he uses 


autohypnosis in his personal life for studying, going to sleep, and changing 
his moods and feelings. 
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. Conceptual processes vary in the extent to which the categorizing opera- 
tions which they involve are differentiated from and coördinated with the 
corresponding operations by which categories are delimited. The present 
Paper will analyze three structural patterns or levels distinguished in terms 
of this variable, each of which can be interpreted as the manifestation of an 
independent logical system. The theoretical framework thus formulated 
will provide a basis for identifying structural similarities among seemingly 
unrelated conceptual phenomena and may thus facilitate an integration of 
findings emerging from studies of such phenomena in genetic, clinical, and 
social psychology. 

The pattern which we shall call abstract—in accordance with one of the 
Current usages of the term—involves conceptualization in terms of classes. 
A class in the present sense is a category which has as its recognized members 
all those and only those objects possessing a stipulated defining attribute or 
Criterion of membership. This defining attribute may be either a single 
characteristic or a conjunction or disjunction of characteristics, and its stipu- 
lation may be either the decision of an individual in a specific situation or a 
Social convention embodied in language. Membership in a class implies not 
that the object is an integral part of any configuration which would be 
altered by its removal, but rather that it is an exemplification of the content 
which the class represents. Such membership, furthermore, is not a type of 
inclusion which determines the totality of the object’s identity, but rather 
2 relation which involves the object only in a limited aspect and which 
IS thus compatible with an indefinite number of other simultaneous member- 
ships, An object may thus cease to be a member of any particular class (by 
ceasing to possess the defining attribute of that class) without thereby affect- 
'ng either the status of the class as such or its own status as the “same” 


object 
aden this definition of abstract thinking to in- 
fining attribute of a category is 


n which the very operation of 


ie may appropriately bro: 
E cases in which the stipulation of the de 
eld in abeyance, in distinction from cases i 


eS . . . 
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“stipulating” itself is conceptually undifferentiated from the operation of 
formulating an empirical proposition. When, for example, several charac- 
teristics are identically distributed among a given range of objects, the selec- 
tion of one of them in particular (or any particular combination) in dis- 
tinction from the others as the defining attribute of a category which they 
all delimit equally is entirely irrelevant to the process of determining the 
status of objects in relation to this category. Only when the characteristics 
cease to coincide in their distributions (because of either the introduction 
of new objects or changes among those previously considered) does such 
categorization require a decision as to which of these characteristics, oT 
which of their conjunctions or disjunctions, is to be employed as the defin- 
ing attribute of the category previously delimited in terms of all of them 
together indiscriminately. Even then, however, in the most rigorous scien- 
tific inquiry, the relevant stipulation may be held in abeyance pending de- 
termination of that particular combination of characteristics which as a 
defining attribute would facilitate the most extensive inferences. In these 
cases the possibility of efficiently categorizing all the given objects in rela- 
tion to the category in question is provisionally sacrificed to avoid premature 
stipulative commitments (4, 9). Classes in process of construction, deliber- 
ately maintained for these reasons without specifically stipulated defining 
attributes, are fundamentally different from the ‘“pseudo-classes” to be 
described below, which involve an underlying failure to grasp the distinction 
between stipulations and empirical assertions—a distinction prerequisite to 
the construction of true classes. 

When stipulative and empirical propositions are undifferentiated from each 
other, the features of each can be indiscriminately combined, and will actu- 
ally tend to combine, in specific instances, in ways which facilitate adherence 
to challenged beliefs to which the given individual has a motivated com- 
mitment. This involves what we shall call pseudo-abstract thought, which 
takes place in terms of imperfectly structured classes—or pseudo-classes as 
we shall call them, borrowing this term from Hanfmann and Kasanin (6) 


for a usage somewhat broader than theirs. The pseudo-abstract pattern is 
manifested in three forms as follows: 


1. A proposition attributing a characteristic to all members of a cate- 
gory may be supported by reference to alleged factual “evidence,” as if it 
were an empirical generalization, while simultaneously this proposition is 


rendered tautological by the exclusion of all negative cases from the category 
on the ground that they lack the characteristic, as if it were a stipulation of 


a necessary condition of membership. Thus a prejudiced person may refer 
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to observations or “facts” to confirm his contention that “All Negroes are 
intellectually inferior,” while at the same time he precludes the possibility 
of ever discovering an exception by implicitly establishing “intellectual in- 
feriority” as a necessary qualification for inclusion of an individual in the 
category of “Negroes.” 

2. A proposition may attribute a characteristic to “all” members of a 
category regardless of known exceptions, as if it were true by stipulative defi- 
nition and hence independent of factual considerations, while simultaneously 
these exceptions are retained within the category rather than being excluded 
from it, as if the proposition were an empirical generalization concerning the 
members of the category rather than a stipulation of a necessary condition of 
membership. Such a juxtaposition of general assertions with “contradic- 
tory” recognition of exceptions is illustrated by the following conversation 
with a child: “The blacks are K. All the blacks? Yes. Is this small one 
K? No. Is it black? Yes. Then are all the blacks K? Yes.” (7). 

3. An object may be placed in a category on the ground that it possesses a 
certain characteristic, as if by an empirical assertion to the effect that it quali- 
fies according to the previously-established criterion of membership in the 
category, while simultaneously this characteristic is explicitly rejected or un- 
Tecognized in other cases as a criterion or indicator of such membership, as 
if the inclusion of the object had been arbitrarily stipulated. This provides 
a basis for analyzing the tendency which Hughes (8) has mentioned, for 
Prejudiced persons to rationalize their responses toward members of dis- 
favored social categories by suppressing the major premises in certain syllo- 
gisms. Such a person might say—to take one of Hughes’ examples—that 
“Jews should not be admitted to medical school because they are aggressive,” 
but without acknowledging a commitment to the premise that “people who 
are aggressive . . . should not be admitted to medical schools.” This repre- 
sents the classification of an object (a Jew) as a member of a category 
(people who “should not be admitted to medical school”) on the ground that 
the object possesses a characteristic (aggressiveness) which however is not 
recognized by the same respondent as a defining attribute or indicator of the 
Category, If adherence to the stated “reason” for categorizing the object in 
this way is simultaneous with the explicit rejection of the given characteris- 
tic as a defining attribute or indicator, pseudo-abstract thinking is involved. 

The mechanism by which stereotypes are sometimes rendered immune to 
Potential refutation can be accounted for, as Richter (11) has shown, by 
assuming the absence of distinction between stipulative and empirical propo- 
Sitions, and by assuming the combination of their respective features in the 
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forms described above. In the present context these forms can be seen as 
aspects of a single structural pattern involving an imperfect codrdination 
between the propositions by which categories are delimited and those by which 
objects are categorized. Before concluding that this pattern is manifested 
in a given case, however, we must first eliminate the possibility that the seem- 
ingly imperfect coérdination could be attributed merely to the forgetting or 
implicitly intended modification of a previously-formulated definition or gen- 
eralization. This can be done by ascertaining that the propositions in ques- 
tion are simultaneously adhered to. 

The third structural pattern to be described involves what Piaget (10) 
has called preconceptual thinking. We are interested in such thinking here, 
however, not as a stage in the genetic development of intelligence but rather 
as a general pattern to be defined in terms of structural features without 
reference to the contexts—genetic or other—in which it may be manifested. 
Preconceptual thinking takes place in terms of preconcepts which are neither 
strictly individual objects nor general categories but which rather involve 
an underlying absence of distinction between these components. Two ob- 
jects perceived within this pattern are recognized as totally identical if they 
are seen to share a characteristic, and as totally dissimilar if seen to differ 
in any respect. Their recognized relationship will accordingly depend on 
the particular characteristic to which attention is directed in the immediate 
context. This involves “transductive” logic, in which identity is inferred 
on the basis of a common predicate, which is illustrated by the syllogism “4 
is red; B is red; therefore Æ and B are identical,” and by the syllogism “4 is 
large; B is small; therefore 4 and B are entirely unlike.” Such a logic has 
been described, in differing terminologies, by Piaget (10), von Domarus (5), 
and Arieti (1). 

The bringing together of two objects as “identical,” merely because they 
have one feature in common, and the denial of any similarity between them 
if any difference is noted, are superficially opposite responses which reflect 
the same underlying structure: for if similarity implies complete identity then 
non-identity implies complete dissimilarity. Thus we can classify together, 
as manifestations of the preconceptual pattern, some phenomena which su- 
perficially appear to involve diametrically opposite types of thought. Cas- 
sirer (3) has described what he calls “mythical” thinking, in which objects 
fitting into the same magical complex tend “to merge into one undifferen- 
tiated form,” even if they are quite dissimilar “from the standpoint of im- 
mediate perception or . . . of our ‘rational’ concepts.” ‘This clearly ‘repre- 
sents the preconceptual pattern, as does also the tendency observed by Bolles 
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(2), for some subjects in concept-formation experiments to allow in a single 
category “only those objects which are exact sensory equivalents.” Recogni- 
tion of two objects as simultaneously alike in some respects and unlike in 
others, which would lead to contradiction in preconceptual thinking by 
making them identical and completely dissimilar at the same time, is pre- 
cluded by the absence of any conception of an object as a stable component 
capable of being categorized simultaneously but separately in terms of a 
multitude of attributes. Each different categorization yields a different ob- 
ject. 

Thinking which involves pseudo-classes or preconcepts will inevitably 
appear “illogical” when interpreted in terms of a logical theory based on 
the traditional “calculus of classes.” For the psychologist, however, this 
should merely suggest the possibility of inferring the specific independent 
logics in terms of which the apparent contradictions in each of these patterns 
of thinking can be resolved. If we assume a logical system characterized 
by the absence of distinction between stipulative and empirical propositions, 
we can deduce the operations by which pseudo-classes are constructed. By 
assuming a logic in which identity is recognized on the basis of common 
Predicates, we can correspondingly deduce the operations which yield pre- 
concepts. We cannot always be certain that a given logic is actually “in 
use” eyen when thinking is structured in a pattern which conforms to the 


expectations which the assumption of such a logic would yield. We can, 


however, at least show that this assumption is consistent with the observed 


Pattern and that it enables us to give this pattern a systematic theoretical 


Interpretation. 
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A MULTIDIMENSIONAL SCALING APPROACH TO THE 
PERCEPTION OF PERSONALITY* 


Department of Psychology of Pennsylvania State University, Educational Testing 
Service and Princeton University, and The Menninger Foundation 


Dovucias N. Jackson, SaMuEL J. Messick, AND CHartes M. SoLLEY! 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Traditionally, when complex social behavior is studied, the investigator is 
forced to define what he considers to be relevant dimensions. In studies 
of social perception or group dynamics, for example, such terms as “friend- 
ship,” “social responsibility,” or “group coherence” might be considered im- 
Portant, and the experimenter must then seek to develop and apply meaning- 
ful measures of each of these. However, as Messick (8) has indicated, 
there may be difficulties associated with a priori abstraction of “reasonable” 
dimensions in relatively unexplored areas. The intuitively selected dimen- 
sions may be too many, or too few, or generally irrelevant for adequately 
describing a particuiar domain. 

These questions led the authors to investigate the appropriateness of some 
recent theoretical advances in multidimensional psychophysics (8, 16, 18) 
to the scaling of complex social attributes. The particular domain selected 
was the perception of personality. These procedures are appropriate in that 
Do assumptions need be made as to what are the important dimensions to be 
Studied. Multidimensional scaling has been applied previously in the areas 
of color perception (9, 13, 15), the perception of social attitudes (1, 6, 7), 
and the perception of friendship among nations (4), but its appropriateness 
for determining the dimensionality of highly complex events or stimuli such 
as those involved in the perception of personality is largely unexplored. 

The importance of investigating the manner in which naive Ss categorize 
other people, of studying the implicit conceptualizations and “theories” upon 
Which impressions of personality are made has been suggested in MacLeod’s 
(5) systematic phenomenological approach with its emphasis upon the struc- 
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tured properties of the social field. Bruner and Tagiuri (2) have also 
called attention to the problem as an “obvious gap” in the area of social 
perception. They state that “there are no systematic studies devoted to an 
analysis of the categories used by ordinary people in everyday life for describ- 
ing other people. What features of others are most likely to be noticed by 
people of various backgrounds in various kinds of situations? ... A study of 
inferential relations between attributes of personality is necessary if we are 
to understand common-sense personality theory and the way in which cer- 
tain forms of knowledge about another person come to influence drastically 
the total impression formed” (2, p. 648). 

The importance of these general social psychological issues has led the 
present authors to investigate the appropriateness of multidimensional scaling 
for structuring the perception of personality. If this methodological study 
yields promising results, then steps may be taken to explore further the 
dimensions of social perception. 


B. METHOD 
1. Subjects 


The Ss were 20 males of college age who were all well acquainted with 
cach other as members of a social fraternity living together in the same 
house. 


2. Procedure 


The multidimensional method of successive intervals (1, 8) was used in 
order to determine the number and the structuring of the dimensions of per- 
ceived personality for this group. The present study differed somewhat 
from past applications of this method in that the objects of judgment were 
people, rather than colors or attitude statements. Since the Ss making the 
judgments were also the personalities being judged, the task was thus fur- 
ther complicated by having Ss serve simultaneously as both stimuli and 
respondents. 

3. The Experimental Task 


The aim of the procedure was to obtain an average judged distance be- 
tween each person and every other person with respect to similarity in per- 
sonality. From this matrix of distances, the dimensions or implicit concepts 
underlying judgments of similarity in personality could be obtained for the 
Present Ss (8). Since the multidimensional method of successive intervals 
requires S to judge the relative similarity or distance between all possible 
Pairs of stimuli, a booklet was prepared containing a randomized list ot 
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[n(n — 1)/2 = 190] pairs of the 20 names. Adjacent to each pair of 
names was a nine-gradation scale ranging from “very similar” to “very 
different.” The following instructions were typed on the first page of the 
booklets and were read aloud to Ss: 


Below you will find a list of pairs of your fraternity brothers. Your 
own name will be included in the list. Beside each pair is a scale run- 
ning from “Very Similar” to “Very Different.” Place a check on the 
scale at the position which you feel best characterizes the members of 
each pair with respect to their personalities. That is, if you think the 
Personalities of the two men in a pair are very much alike, place a check 
in the “Very Similar” column. If you think their personalities are very 
different, place a check in the “Very Different” column, There are 9 
gradations of similarity on this scale. Try to use all 9 categories in 
making your judgments of over-all similarity or difference in personality. 

The following list is given to let you know which of your fraternity 
brothers are involved in this task. Look over this list before making 
your judgments of similarity or difference. [The 20 names were then 


listed.] 


In terms of the interpoint distance model of multidimensional scaling, two 
People judged to be similar in personality would be considered to be close 
together in a multidimensional space and two people judged dissimilar would 
be considered far apart. The multidimensional scaling procedure involves 
obtaining a set of inter-person distances and converting it to a matrix of 
Scalar products, B*, which is then factored to obtain a matrix F. This 
matrix F is analogous to the factor matrix of multiple-factor analysis (8) ; 
its rank corresponds to the dimensionality of the space and its elements to 
the projections of the personalities (stimuli) on a set of orthogonal axes 
Placed at the centroid of the points. A more detailed account of these pro- 
cedures may be found in Torgerson (16, 17) or in Messick and Abelson 
(10). 

Because of the exploratory nature of the study, 
tation could be appropriately made. Since proportions would not be very 


Stable with a base of 20, no attempt was made to solve for successive intervals. 
assumed to be equal and a multidimensional 


The interpoint dis- 


some economies in compu- 


Instead, the categories were 
method of equal-appearing intervals (1) was used. 


tances obtained by this procedure were then considered to be “absolute” and, 


as examination of the data indicated, resulted in a somewhat overestimated 


additive constant. Since the interest here is in exploring a broad general 
ping of the domain, little or no loss should 


Structure and not in an exact map 
hat larger than the best value (10). 


be evident in having a constant somew 
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4. The Activities Index 


In addition to multidimensional scaling, some independent information 
about the personalities of the Ss was considered necessary in order to identify 
dimensions of perceived similarity. Therefore, each of the 20 Ss was asked 
to complete Stern’s (14) Activities Index, an inventory containing 300 items 
ostensibly assessing the extent to which an individual likes or dislikes par- 
ticular types of activities. Stern’s items were selected on the basis of psy- 
chologists’ judgments that each reflected one of Murray’s (12) 40 bipolar 
“needs,” as well as for empirical consistencies. This inventory was group 
administered after the collection of the scaling data. Other relevant in- 
formation such as friendship ratings, age, and 4CE intelligence scores was 
also obtained. 


C. ReEsuLts 


As outlined above, the matrix of scalar products was factored by the 
centroid method to yield an F matrix with a rank of 4. The four under- 
lying dimensions or “factors” were then plotted and an oblique rotation 
was performed in an attempt to approximate simple structure. The rotated 
“factor” matrix is presented in Table 1. The contribution of each factor 
to the total variance of the scalar products matrix, B*, was evaluated by 
comparing the total variance in the original B* with the total variance in a 
derived B* reproduced from the first r factors (6, 15). The first two fac- 
tors accounted for over 70 per cent of the total variance, while the remaining 


factors were successively smaller and hence less important in determining the 
structure, 


After rotation to simple structure in the usual factor analysis of correla- 
tions between tests (R-technique), the factors are ordinarily named on the 
basis of content similarities among tests with high loadings. In an analysis 
between people, or Q-analysis, the dimensions are similarly named in terms 
of the common properties of people clustered together. In the present study it 
was thought that comprehensive psychometric data of such “needs” as “aggres- 
sion,” “dominance,” “affiliation,” “nurturance,” and 35 others would yield 
valuable information in identifying the dimensions isolated from the multi- 
dimensional scaling of perceived personality. Various types of comparisons of 
Activities Index profiles were made, both for Ss who clustered together in 
the multidimensional space, and for Ss who were located at opposite ex- 
tremes of a given dimension. However, most of the profiles were markedly 
similar, thus presumably reflecting the homogeneity of the group. 


As a result of this type of analysis, the first Factor (I on Table 1) was 


wg, Ve, TT a 
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TABLE 1 
ROTATED MATRIX 
Subject I II III IV 
1 1.67 1.96 2.12 1.25 
2 — 24 2.64 1.57 -60 
3 —4.00 1.35 1.07 —1.38 
4 76 2.78 1.55 — .96 
5 1.17 ER — 30 1.09 
6 1.78 — 91 —1.32 ES 
À —3.95 A3 —1.$1 —1.65 
8 — .36 — .39 — 82 —1.55 
9 —3.07 — .54 —1.51 2.09 
10 —1.57 —1.88 2.13 1.22 
11 2.43 —2.82 — 93 78 
12 21 2.48 -10 Ki 
13 1.93 —1.74 1.58 — .96 
14 —1.36 2.01 —1.29 1.25 
15 87 1.93 1.85 90 
16 2.39 1.37 1.06 —1.47 
17 BH —2.68 —1.58 45 
18 —2.05 —3.73 KI — .57 
19 1.27 —147 —.79 — 86 
20 1.20 —1.55 — .88 —1,76 


found to be negatively related (r = —.42) to section 4C of the Activities 
Index. This section, called “Theoretical-Intellectual,” consists of six sub- 
scales directed at assessing “understanding,” interest in social and in natural 
sciences, “objectivity” and the like. This dimension was also found to relate 
to ACE intelligence scores (—.3+) and section 4B, ‘“Persistence-Striving” 
(—.28) of the Activities Index. These correlations are suggestive and prob- 
ably indicate that Factor I involves a cluster of attributes relating to studious- 


Ness and intellectual interests. 

The identification of the Factor II was simplified by its .75 correlation 
with independent ratings of friendship. In interpreting this correlation, it 
should be noted that the range of friendship ratings was markedly restricted 
(practically everyone was rated as friendly). It is also possible, of course, 
that Factor II represents something more complex than a simple personal 
friendship rating. The second dimension might reflect, for example, pat- 
terns of interaction and patterns of perceived friendship among the Ss, in 
addition to a simple sociometric type friendship rating. Further research is 
necessary to clarify this question. 

Factor III is most likely a status dimension associated with academic class 
(freshman, sophomore, junior, senior), with standing in the fraternity, or 
with some similar seniority variable. This is suggested by its correlation 
with age (—.46) which is fairly high considering the restriction in range 
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of the age variable (18-22 years) and the fact that the underlying status 
variable is probably by no means perfectly associated with age. More in- 
formation about Ss would have been valuable in interpreting this dimension. 
The fourth dimension, accounting for only a small percentage of the 
variance, is probably a “residual” factor and was not interpreted for this 
data. 
D. Discussion 


The major purpose of this study was the methodological one of investi- 
gating the relevance of multidimensional scaling for the study of the per- 
ception of personality. The results suggest that the method is appropriate 
and extremely promising for the study of social perception. Judgments about 
20 “unique” and complex personalities were found to be ordered parsimoni- 
ously along not 20, but a relatively small number of dimensions or underly- 
ing concepts used implicitly by the present judges in assessing similarity in 
personality. Although the nature and number of the dimensions undoubtedly 
varies as a function of Ss and judges, the present results offer promising 
evidence that the technique may be appropriate for effective use in a variety 
of situations where the interest centers upon the manner in which people 
perceive one another. 

The interpretations given to the obtained structure are considered sug- 
gestive and tentative rather than definitely established. The problems en- 
countered in identifying the dimensions in the present investigation are very 
instructive. In order to understand the clusterings in studies of this sort, 
it is necessary to have available complete and reliable information, not only 
concerning “personality” but involving a number of other variables, such 
as socio-economic status, age, and possibly even specific intellectual or athletic 


abilities. Data on social skills and participation, leadership, etc., would also 


be helpful and might possibly best be obtained by preliminary interviewing. 


One notable finding in the present study was the general lack of corre- 
spondence, with one exception, between “needs” as assessed by a paper and 
pencil schedule and the dimensions used by the Ss in describing similarity in 
personality. Perhaps the assessment device selected 
exhaustiveness, did not reflect fully the important personality characteristics 
of the 8s. It is also possible that personality style (3) and kéritebive (11) 
may be important perceived attributes, more or less independent of “needs.” 
Another possibility is that the congruence is very limited between concepts 
used by the layman and by the psychologist in describing personality. It is 
expected that further applications of multidimension oe see 
some light on these questions. 


, in spite of its apparent 


al scaling may throw 
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E. SUMMARY 


This experiment was designed to investigate the relevance and appropri- 
ateness of multidimensional scaling for studying the perception of personality. 
This technique avoids the necessity of predetermining the number and the 
nature of the relevant dimensions. Since the categories used by ordinary 
people in defining personality is largely unknown, it was thought that the 
application of this method would be useful as an exploratory device. 

Twenty Ss, all well acquainted with one another, were assigned the task 
of judging similarity in personality between all possible pairs of the Ss along 
a nine-point scale. These distance judgments were subjected to the ana- 
lytic procedures of multidimensional scaling and resulted in a structure 
of points corresponding to people in an Euclidean space. 

Four dimensions were extracted, three of which accounted for a major 
portion of the variance. These three dimensions were identified tentatively 
as “theoretical-intellectual,” “friendship,” and “age-status” by their partial 
correspondence with data from a personality inventory, friendship ratings, 


intelligence test scores, and age. 
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A COMPARISON OF IMMEDIATE MEMORY SPAN FOR 
DIGITS, LETTERS, AND WORDS* 


Department of Psychology, Miami University 


C. W. CRANNELL AND J. M. PARRISH 


A. INTRODUCTION 


The earliest study of immediate memory span appears to have been done 
by Jacobs (2). He used orally presented digits, letters, and nonsense syl- 
lables as stimuli, and in various experiments either oral or written repro- 
duction. A given S’s span was taken to be the highest number of stimuli 
reproduced correctly in one or two trials of a given length. His Ss were 
of both sexes, and ranged in age from 8 to 20 years. The results demon- 
strated a slight superiority at all ages in digit-span over letter-span, and a 
clear inferiority of span for nonsense syllables. The following quotation 


from Jacobs is especially pertinent to the present study: 


Thus a number of school-girls who could repeat on an average 6.1 
nonsense-syllables could repeat 7.3 letters and 9.3 numerals. The 
explanation for this order of difficulty is not far to seek. The syllables, 
as contrasted with numerals and letters, are new to the hearer, have 
to be learnt, and absorb more energy; then, again, their grostequeness 
would distract the attention more. The comparative difficulty of repro- 
as compared with numerals is not so obvious. Reading 
groups having a phonetic value, and 
lurtm strike us in a minor degree with 
ch prevents our minds from easily 
dak-mil-tak-bin-roz. Numerals, on 
the other hand, have few, if any, associations of contiguity and we 
are accustomed to find them in haphazard order. Finally, our expec- 
tant attention has only to search among nine numerals, whereas it has 
to be ready to select from twenty-five letters (2, p. 75). 


ducing letters 
accustoms us to take letters in 
collocations of consonants like fo 
the same sense of incongruity whi 
assimilating a conjunction like 


From publication of this pioneer study to the present day other investiga- 
tors have concentrated almost exclusively upon the use of digits. The utili- 
zation of digit-span as a part of the Binet intelligence scales has served to 
focus interest in this direction. The major experimental studies, aside from 
those intended to establish norms for mental measurement, have been con- 
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cerned with the methodology of determining digit-span (1), or with its rela- 
tionship to the span of attention (3). 

For a number of years the senior writer has conducted exercises in imme- 
diate memory span, using digits, letters, and real words as stimuli. These 
exercises were sketchily performed as demonstrations in a class in learning, 
but the accumulated evidence makes it clear that immediate memory span 
for digits is consistently best, while that for real words is consistently poorest. 
For example, data for 228 college men and women indicate that the 50 per 
cent correct response point falls at 8.2 digits, 7.2 letters, and 6.3 real words. 
Such results would tend to question the assertion by Jacobs that nonsense 
syllables have a lower span because of newness to S, or “grotesqueness.” Real, 
one-syllable words such as heart—these—force—long—same are neither new 
nor unusual, yet the relative inferiority with which they are immediately 
retained appears quite similar to results with nonsense syllables. 

The second notion offered by Jacobs, that the more limited pool of items 
afforded by digits makes their recall easier than letters or syllables, remains 
a distinct but hitherto untested possibility. It is the main purpose of the 
present study to explore this possibility by comparing immediate memory 
span for the nine digits with a pool of nine letters and a pool of nine real 
words. By including in the study measurements of span for the “unlimited” 
pools of 26 letters and a large number of real words, some answer to this 
question may be supplied. 


B. PROCEDURE 


Five different types of lists were prepared: digits, limited letters, unlimited 
letters, limited words, and unlimited words. For each type 36 different items 
were constructed, four each containing 4, 5, 6, .. . 12 stimuli, For digits 
each item was prepared by entering a table of random numbers and taking 
each number in turn, according to the length of list desired, Paired digits 
were skipped, as was zero. For limited letters each letter from a through 7 
was assigned a number from one through nine and the table of random 
numbers again entered to set up the lists. For unlimited letters each letter 
of the alphabet was assigned a number from one through 26 and the table 
of random numbers again employed in a similar manner. 

Preparation of the lists of words was a larger project. It was decided 
to use only three-letter words, since, with oral Presentation, uniformity in 
understanding the stimulus would be preserved. Furthermore, with the 
exception of 7 and w all the stimuli of the digit and letter series have a 
single syllable sound. A list of 286 common three-letter words was made, 


EN 
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omitting one of each pair of phonetically identical words with different 
spellings, such as all (included) and awl (omitted). For the unlimited 
words lists, each word was assigned a different number, and the table of 
random numbers used to prepare the lists, with the restriction that each 
item should be used only once, except for the two necessary duplications, 
which were assigned to the longest series. For the limited words series the 
words, ask, cab, cry, fit, pet, rib, sew, sun, and tab, were selected by separate 
entry in the table of random numbers, and these nine words were then used 
to construct the appropriate lists. 

When the lists had been prepared, they were read by the same reader into 
a tape recorder, who read in time with a one-second flashing light. From 
the master tape 24 separate records were reproduced, one for each subject, 
Each tape contained the lists of digits and one list each of letters and words, 
either in the limited or unlimited form. All four combinations of the ma- 
terials were thus made. Furthermore, each tape presented the types of 
materials in a different order, so that six different orders were made for each 
combination of types. The 24 tapes were then arranged in a counterbal- 
anced sequence and administered accordingly, one to each S. 

Ss were university students, men and women, who volunteered for the 
experiment. Upon reporting for the experiment the following instructions 
were read to S: 


When I start the recorder, 


This is going to be a test of memory. 
You are 


you will hear series of things, either digits, words, or letters. 
to listen carefully to each series, so that when each is completed, you can 
repeat to me exactly what you have heard. The first series will be 
short, containing only four items. The next will be longer, containing one 
more item. The number in the series will be increased after each four 
trials until you begin to make many errors. Your score will be the 
length of the list that you get right most of the time. 


Additional instructions were tape-recorded at the start of each set of lists. 
For digits: “These will be digits.” 

For limited letters: “These will be the first nine letters of the alphabet.” 

For unlimited letters: “These will be letters of the alphabet.” 

For unlimited words: “These will be real, three-letter words.” 

For limited words: “These will be real, three-letter words from the list 
you have just seen.” (Ss who were to be tested with limited words were 
shown an alphabetical list of the nine words just before the lists were ad- 


ministered. ) 
During presentation of the lists S wore headphones, which served not 
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only to exclude other sounds, but also made the clarity of the stimuli better 


than could be achieved with a loudspeaker. 
Failure consisted of incorrect recall of the stimuli in the sequence heard 


for any four consecutive lists. For example, if S correctly repeated the 
first three items with 7 digits, missed the next one, and then missed the 
next three items with 8 digits, testing with digits would be terminated. 
E would then instruct S to remove the earphones, and would advance the 
tape to the instructions for the next material to be tested. 


C. RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows the results in terms of per cent correct responses for each 
type of material. The span for digits yields the highest per cent correct 
for every list length, while the spans for words, both limited and unlimited, 
have the lowest value. The figure shows an apparent reversal of the effect 


O_O LETTERS UNLIMITED 
@——@ LETTERS LIMITED 


2A words UNLIMITED 
&—A words LIMITED 


PERCENT GORRECT 


4 5 6 Ke 8 9 10 ul 
NUMBER OF ITEMS IN LIST 
FIGURE 1 


Per Cent Correct ror EAcH Type oF MATERIAL AND EACH List LENGTH 


of limitation when letters are compared with words, but this effect has no 
E o significance, as will be explained below. 
R ex methods of scoring were used with these data: (a) a simple raw 
5 : 
re obtained by adding the total number of correct responses made by S; 
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(b) a weighted score obtained by multiplying each correct item by the num- 
ber of units in that item before adding; and (c) a computed span obtained 
by the method suggested in Woodworth and Schlosberg (5, p- 697). Since 
all three methods gave indistinguishable results, the following statements 
will be confined to the analysis of the simple raw scores. 

Table 1 shows the analysis of variance of the simple raw scores for letters 


TABLE 1 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR LETTERS AND Worps, LIMITED AND UNLIMITED 
Sum of Mean 
Source df squares square F 
Type (T) 1 234.08 234.08 23.76** 
Limitation (L) 1 0.33 0.33 
Order (O) 2 11.38 5.69 
TL 1 48.01 48.01 LA 
TO 2 13.04 6.52 
Lo 2 75.54 37.77 3.83* 
TLO 2 0.37 0.09 
Error 36 354.50 9.85 
Total 47 737.25 


**One per cent confidence level. 
*Five per cent confidence level. 


and words. The main source of variance is seen to exist between letters and 
words, Limitation of number of different items and order of presentation 
are seen to be ineffective sources. Two first order interactions, each with 
limitation involved, attain the 5 per cent level of confidence. The most 
probable explanation of these interactions resides in the chance assignment 
of Ss to the various parts of the experiment, 3 conclusion supported by an 
analysis of covariance to be described below, and also by examination of the 


TABLE 2 
MEAN Scores AS RELATED TO TYPE AND ORDER OF ‘TESTING 
Order 

2 3 
Digits 14.0 16.8 14.5 
e 9.8 9.5 11.8 
Words 59 6.0 5.9 
All 3 10.8 10.7 

Letters g 
Limited 10.5 7.0 10.8 
Unlimited 9.0 12.0 12.8 

Words 

Limited 8.5 5.8 6.8 
Unlimited 3.3 6.3 5.0 
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lower portion of Table 2, which presents the mean raw scores for the types of 
material in relation to order of testing. 

Since limitation of pool of items appears ineffective, the question arises 
as to whether the effect of such limitation may have been obscured by chance 
assignment of subjects to groups. This question may be answered by analy- 
sis of covariance in which S’s score for digits is used as the x (or pretest) 
variable, and the letter or word score, as the case may be, as the y (or main 
test) variable. This is reasonable in the light of the data shown in Table 2, 
that any differences in score due to order of testing are most probably them- 
selves a matter of chance assignment of subjects to orders. The correla- 
tions within groups and between groups are .81 and 1.00, respectively, for 
digits with letters, and .78 and .99, respectively, for digits with words. Ac- 
cepting digits as a valid pretest of span, these data indicate that randomiza- 
tion of Ss for the limited-unlimited condition was not attained. Tables 3 
and 4 present the summary data for the two materials in question. Adjust- 
ment of the mean squares for the correlations is seen not to alter the con- 
clusion that limitation of the pool of items is ineffective in changing span. 


TABLE 3 
ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR LETTERS 


Sums of squares of 


Source errors of estimate df Mean square 
Total 20.27 22 
Within groups 19.33 21 0.92 
Adjusted means 0.94 1 0.94 
TABLE 4 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR Worps 


Sums of squares of 


Source errors of estimate df Mean square F 
Total 54.12 22 
Within groups 47.08 21 2.27 
Adjusted means 7.04 1 7.04 3.17 


This finding suggests further that it may be legitimate to combine the 
data for each type of material without regard to limitation and investigate 
the significance of the three different types. Table 5 shows the analysis of 
variance computed in this manner. Type is found to be the only significant 
source of variance. Finally, Table 6 presents the mean scores with their 
standard deviations and significance in terms of ¢. This confirms the lack 
of significance as to limitation, and demonstrates that each of the three 
types, digits, letters, and words, differs significantly from the other two. 
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TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF SCORES FOR Da LETTERS, AND Worps, DISREGARDING 
LIMITATION 
Sum of Mean 
Source df squares square F 
Type (T) 2 1,008.78 504.39 34.935* 
Order (O) 2 11.69 5.85 
TO 4 47.06 11.77 
Error 63 908.25 14.42 
Total 71 1,975.78 
**One per cent confidence level. 
TABLE 6 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
Type N Mean z” Diff. t 
Words 
Limited 12 7.00 2.76 M, — Mr 1.98 
Unlimited 12 4.83 2.59 
Letters 
Limited 12 9.43 3.50 My — My, 1.22 
Unlimited 12 11.25 3.84 
Words 24 5.92 2.84 Mi= 2.99** 
Letters 24 10.33 3.71 Mun 8.40** 
Digits 24 15.08 4.49 M p-w 16:27** 


**One per cent confidence level. 
D. Discussion 


fail to support an hypothesis that difficulty in 


The results of this study 
the number of different items 


immediate memory is brought about in part by 
among which 5 has to select in order to respond, or that, even more simply, 
the difference in span is somehow related to the mere chance of making a 
correct response. They also tend to negate the idea that unusual material 
per se makes for a poorer span. 


The immediate memory span for digits has always been conceived to in- 
grouping. Thus, immediate reproduction 


h digit is read at equal time spacing, is 
organized by A into two groups of three units, Bis response usually shows this 
grouping clearly. S appears to be trying the same kind of organization when 
the stimuli are letters or words, but has less success. From Jacobs’ original 
statement, cited above, through the modern formulation by Postman (4) 
explanations in terms of “habit” or “past experience” would be suggested. 
Everyone has a great deal of practice in memorizing random sequences of 


volve a process of organization, or 
of a six-digit item, even when eac 
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digits as they occur in phone numbers, license plates, and social security num- 
bers, and may be able to carry such habit patterns into the task of immediate 
memory for digits. On the other hand, with minor exceptions such as radio 
station call numbers, most of us have little practice in manipulating random 
sequences of letters. The writers venture to speculate here upon the peculiar 
vagaries of English spelling as a possible source of randomized letter practice, 
especially during the early school years. With real words, random, free- 
flowing sequences tend to be more of a rarity and partly for this reason may 
be as confusing as nonsense syllables. 
However, infrequency of previous experience does not seem to supply the 
complete answer. Introspective reports reveal that Ss tend to try organiz- 
ing the word sequences by interjecting associations among the words, and 
this tendency seems almost impossible to avoid. When attempting to repro- 
duce even a short list of real words, these associations “crowd in” and appear 
to disrupt the simple recall of a sound sequence, which ought to be possible. 
Even when memorizing lists which exceed the memory spam this tendency to 
call upon associations may result in making the sequential memorizing of 
12 real words a more difficult task than memorizing 12 digits or letters. 
It is worth noting that the richness of meaning represented by real words 
and its poverty as found in nonsense syllables may both serve to call upon 
associative processes which are disruptive in the immediate memory task. 
It seems important to emphasize that habit, or past experience, may not 
operate here merely in terms of frequency, but rather in terms of the differ- 
ences in kind of such habits or experiences. Existing number habits may 
transfer positively to the immediate memory task, existing word habits may 
interfere with it, and existing letter habits (certainly high in frequency) may 
be intermediate in effect. 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The immediate memory span was tested for 24 college students with three 
types of materials: digits, letters, and real words. The letters and words 
were subdivided into two types: limited lists containing only nine different 
items and lists containing any of the 26 letters or entirely different three- 
letter words. The lists were presented on a tape recorder and reproduced 
orally by Ss. The shortest lists contained four items of the specified types 
and the longest 12 items. For any S testing with any material ceased when 
four consecutive lists were failed. 

The immediate memory span was found to be significantly longer for 
digits than for letters or words, and the span for letters was found to be 


ee 
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significantly longer than that for words. The effect of limiting the letter 
or word lists to a pool of nine different items was found to be negligible. 
The results lead to the conclusion that the number of different stimuli with 
which S must contend is not a critical factor. The differences among habits 
or past experiences with digits, letters, and words appear to be crucial, but 
these differences are probably more a matter of the associative trends fos- 
tered by the materials, rather than a matter of frequency alone. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF TWO THEORIES OF 
INVOLVEMENT IN ROLE PLAYING* 


Department of Psychology, University of Maryland 


ALLEN R. SOLEM! 


A. THE PROBLEM 
? Rôle playing is rapidly becoming a widely used training method, par- 
ticularly for providing insight and understanding into attitudes and feelings. 
Also, the method provides a way for reproducing certain essential features of 
real life settings, and thus furnishes opportunities for the practice of skills 
It is this life-like quality of rôle playing ex- 


in interpersonal relations. 
12) to desig- 


periences that has led such investigators as Zander and Lippitt ( 
nate the method as reality practice. Further evidence of the close parallel 
between actual and rôle playing behaviors is indicated in a recent study by 


Borgatta (1). 
To a marked deg 


derived from the fact that a high degree of involvemen 
It is this feature which apparently makes rôle playing a 


d for the development of new insights and skills in deal- 


ree, the realistic character of rôle playing appears to be 
t often is produced in 


the participants. 
highly useful metho 
ing with others. 
Despite the widespread use of rô 
evidence as to the nature of the invo 


le playing, there is very little experimental 
lvement which occurs. This is an im- 
Portant issue because the virtue of the method would seem to depend largely 
on the extent to which the experiences of the participants in rôle playing are 


psychologically equivalent to experiences in real life situations. 
In the absence of conclusive evidence one way or the other as to the nature 
of involvement, there have developed two general schools of thought on the 


subject. One view, held by Levy (4), Rosenberg (11), and others, is that 
involvement is based on identification concepts similar to those in psycho- 


analytic theory. The other view, proposed by Maier (6), is that involve- 


ment is based on the operation of situational forces. 
These theoretical distinctions are important because the different assump- 
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tions which underlie the two theories lead to very different conclusions as 
to the nature of involvement and hence to the value of rôle playing as a 
training method. Further, the types of problems selected for rôle playing 
and the manner in which the participant rôles are structured would be very 
different, depending on which framework of theory is adopted. 

The two key assumptions in identification theory which concern us here 
are, first, that identification in role playing is a conscious, deliberate process, 
not an unconscious one, except that when a rôle is closely related to previous 
experience unconscious identification may occur and thus produce emotional 
reactions. Second, there is no person with whom to identify, but rather a 
rôle model or idiosyncratic image after which the rôle player attempts to 
pattern his behavior. From these assumptions, then, the inference would 
seem to be that involvement is essentially intellectual in nature and might 
be conceived of as the ability of an individual to act. 

For situational theory, the distinction between conscious and unconscious 
factors for involvement is irrelevant. Whether a rôle player is conscious 
or unconscious of his own personality attributes is immaterial because it is 
assumed that all other factors are in the situation. Secondly, it is assumed 
that a rôle player does not merely react as he thinks the rôle model would 
react, but to all purposes is the rôle character. 

From the assumptions in situational theory we would infer that emotional 
involvement will occur whenever situational forces are such as to produce 
role-instigated conflict between persons or the experience of threat in a par- 
ticipant. Since such factors are under the control of the trainer or experi- 
menter, it is possible to create situations in which the participants are caused 
to experience and show reactions similar to those in real life. As French 
(3) has pointed out, such reactions will occur on what Lewin (5) conceives 
to be a level of irreality; however, qualitatively they will be the same as 
in real life. To the extent that is desired, such reactions will be on a feeling 
basis and not on an intellectual level of generalized knowledge about the 
supposed feelings of others. 


B. EXPERIMENTS 


In order to determine the relative merits of the two theories of involve- 
ment, it was necessary to utilize experimental problems and procedures 
which were designed to produce involvement. If involvement were pro- 
duced, then the next step would be that of creating an experimental condi- 
tion such that if one of the theories were valid the results would be different 
from those obtained if the other theory were valid. In the present in- 
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vestigation three rôle playing conference conditions were created experi- 
mentally for obtaining the necessary measures. These conditions were: 

l. An experimental condition in which all of the informational content 
of the problems and rôles was presented to the participants. However, the 
solution was to be developed through discussion of this information without 
role playing taking place. This non-réle playing condition will be sub- 
sequently referred to as NRP. 

2. A control condition in which the solutions to the problems were 
developed by participants who played the rôles with rôle playing leaders 
who were oriented toward the use of group decision procedures. This condi- 
tion has been designated as RP(GD). 

3. An experimental condition in which an identification theory of in- 
volvement would lead to different results from a situational theory. This 
condition is the same as No. 2 above except that the leaders were instructed 
to take a position as to a preferred solution. Thus the leader-decision condi- 
tion has been designated as RP(LD). 

In order to create these three conditions, two experiments were performed. 
The Si were 546 supervisors from various industries. All leaders in the three 
conditions were selected at random from their groups by the experimenters. 
In both instances the experimental method of Multiple Rôle Playing (10) 
was used. Also, the same two rôle playing problems, previously developed 
by Maier (7, 10), were used. These problems have appeared in other pre- 
vious publications (7, 8, 9, 10) and therefore are not reproduced but are 
merely summarized here. 

One problem (referred to later as The New Truck Problem) concerns 
the allocation of a new truck among five members of a crew, all of whom 
want the truck. The crew members differ in seniority and have different 
reasons for wanting the new truck. Also, the condition of their present trucks 
varies. Since there is only one new truck and five men want it, the problem 
creates among the members a conflict in attitudes which must be reconciled 
before a solution can be reached. 

The other problem (designated as The Change of Work Procedure 
Problem) involves an assembly operation crew composed of three men who 
rotate positions periodically to prevent boredom. Meanwhile management 
has discovered that if each man works only in the position for which he is 
best suited there will be a saving in time of about 20 per cent. When the 
foreman presents the management solution to the crew, they raise such 
objections as aversion to boredom, dislike of the time study man, fear of a 
speed-up, and the like. Hence this is a problem of resistance to change. 
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In Experiment 1, the leaders and group members in the experimental 
(NRP) condition of both problems did not play the rôles but received the 
complete rôle information as to the feelings of the crew members in the 
form of interview data which the leader supposedly had gathered prior to the 
conference. These interview data were used as a basis for discussion as to 
the proper solution. Under this condition neither theory of involvement 
would predict that the discussions would be conducted on other than a 
relatively detached basis. 

It was possible to use the same control condition RP(GD) for both ex- 
periments, and in this control condition the leaders and group members rôle 
played the problems. Under this rôle playing condition, we would make 
different predictions from the two theories of involvement as to the nature 
of the participant reactions. If involvement were essentially intellectual in 
nature as postulated by identification theory, i.e., the ability of the par- 
ticipants to act as they conceive their rôle images would act, the behaviors 
shown in the réle playing groups would tend to be intellectual in nature 
despite the playing of the rôles. However, if situational theory were cor- 
rect, the rôle playing groups in these conflict-situation problems would tend 
to show emotional reactions. 

In Experiment 2, the participants in the experimental RP(LD) condition 
played the rôles as in the RP(GD) condition. Further, the sets of rôles 
for all group members in both conditions were identical. Only the leader 
roles were changed so as to cause the leaders in the RP(LD) condition to 
be less permissive than in the RP(GD) condition, in that the former were 
given a written instruction to take a position in favor of a previously de- 
veloped solution to the problem. In The New Truck Problem the favored 
solution was one developed by the leader, and in ‘The Change of Work 
Procedure Problem the previously determined solution was already provided 
in the leader rôles. If identification with a role image were the basis for 
involvement, the reactions of the group members in both conditions would 
be similar when the rôles are identical. However, if situational theory were 
correct, then the reactions of the group members in the two conditions would 
be different despite the identity of the sets of rôles because the leader réles 
are different and the leader is an important factor in the situation for the 
group members. 

Data as to the reactions of the group members were obtained by 
verbal questions addresced to the leaders and participants in each z 
arately. Responses to the questions were recorded on separ: 
for experimental and control groups by the experimenter, 
tions were asked of all leaders and participants. 


means of 
roup sep- 
ate blackboards 
The same ques- 
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C. RESULTS 


The results are shown in Table 1. Data which are unique to each prob- 
lem are shown separately in the first five columns of figures, and data which 
are similar and common to both problems have been combined as shown 
in the last three columns to the right. 

The NRP committees of Experiment 1 apparently viewed the problems 
in a somewhat different light from the RP(GD) group members. As in- 
dicated in Column 2 of Table 1, the senior man was about half as likely to 
get the new truck in the committee solutions. Since the seniority issue 
represents a system of prestige values in this problem, the evidence suggests 
that under the NRP condition these values tended to be subordinated to other 
considerations of a more intellectual nature and less loaded with feelings. 
Further evidence of a similar nature is shown in the data for The Change 
of Work Procedure Problem by the absence of problem individuals (Column 
+) in the NRP condition as compared to the significant proportion of persons 
in the RP(GD) condition considered by the leaders to have been stubborn 
or uncoöperative or to have hindered the group discussions. Consistent with 
this is the significantly greater proportion of NRP participants (Column 5) 
who felt that their solution would result in a production increase, as com- 
pared to a decrease or no change. The absence of a difference in the pro- 
portion of satisfied leaders in NRP and RP(GD) results (Column 6) is 
of some interest in view of the fact that the NRP participants functioned 
as groups of the leaders’ peers, whereas in the control condition the group 
members played rôles as subordinate crew members of the leaders. 

Only a relatively small proportion of NRP members were dissatisfied with 
their solutions as compared to the groups in the two rôle playing conditions 
(Column 7). Also, there was a rather small proportion of conditional solu- 
tions developed in the NRP groups (Column 8). Conditional solutions are 
those in which special features or extras are added in order to tailor the 
solution to fit particular individual or group needs more closely. Thus it 
seems that individuals in rôle playing are likely to express their special needs 
and feelings about things and try to have them recognized and that such 
features are not as likely to emerge in solutions developed by others who do 
not rôle play. 

In general, the data indicate rather strongly that, as compared to the 
NRP groups, the RP(GD) and RP(LD) groups tended to have experienced 
feeling reactions with a significant and measurable frequency. Further, the 
RP(GD) groups seem to have viewed such subjective and feeling laden 
values as seniority and special conditions in the solutions in a somewhat dif- 
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ferent light than the NRP participants. On three of the six measures the 
differences between the NRP groups and the RP(GD) groups are more 
significant than the 1 per cent level; one is significant beyond 2 per cent; 
one shows a strong trend in the predicted direction; and in the one indirect 
measure of group reaction, viz., leader satisfaction, there is no difference. 
The fact that the evidence from Experiment 1 points toward a detached, 
intellectual type of discussion in the NRP condition as compared with fre- 
quent indications of dissatisfaction and contentiousness among the RP(GD) 
and the RP(LD) groups suggests that rôle playing tends to produce emo- 
tional reactions different in nature from the more intellectually oriented 
nonréle playing discussions of similar problems. In a sense the difference 
might be said to resemble that between a discussion of approaches to a mathe- 
matical problem versus a corresponding discussion of a problem laden with 
social attitudes. 

In Experiment 2, the differences between the RP(LD) group reactions 
and those in the RP(GD) groups appear to be of some significance for 
determining the basis for involvement, since all group members played iden- 
tical sets of réles and only the degree of permissiveness of the leaders was 
different. For example, the fact that the senior man in The New Truck 
Problem was less than one-fourth as likely to get the new truck in the 
RP(LD) groups as in the RP(GD) condition suggests that the leaders 
exerted strong influences on their groups and prevented the group members 
from altering the solution preferred by the leader. At the same time, it ap- 
pears that in so doing, the leaders produced a number of unfavorable reactions 
in their crews. Evidence of this is the tendency toward a higher proportion 
of uncodperative employees, the significantly lesser frequency of favorable 
production estimates, the tendency for fewer leaders to be satisfied, the 
significantly greater proportion of dissatisfied employees, and the smaller 
number of conditional solutions as compared with the RP(GD) groups. 
Further, an inspection of the raw data indicates a qualitative difference 
between the types of conditional solutions in the RP(LD) condition and the 
RP(GD) groups. Whereas the RP(GD) groups tended to add construc- 
tive, job-improving conditions, the RP(LD) groups tended to add non- 
constructive and hostile conditions which were in the nature of concessions 
obtained from the leaders in return for their acquiescence to the leader- 
preferred solution. 

D. Discussion 

A comparison of the results from the NRP groups with the corresponding 

data from the RP(GD) and RP(LD) groups indicates rather strongly that 
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role playing produces reactions in the participants which are different from 
those which occur in a non-rôle playing discussion of a similar problem. 
Further, the evidence seems to show that when the problems are designed, as 
these were, to create a situation of rdle-instigated conflict, there is involve- 
ment produced during rôle playing which is essentially emotional, not in- 
tellectual, in character. 

In addition, the behavior of the group members in the RP(LD) condition 
differed considerably from that of the RP(GD) groups despite the identity 
of the roles that were played. Such differences would seem to be quite un- 
likely if identification with a rôle image is the basis for involvement and 
would seem to argue rather strongly against the identification theory as ap- 
plied to rôle involvement. In addition, situational concepts are supported in 
these data by the fact that when the situation for the group members was 
altered by a change in the rôle for the leader, certain predictable changes 
occurred in the behavior of the other participants. Further, these changes 
were like the changes one would expect in real life situations. 


E. ConcLusions 


1. Role playing appears to be an effective way for producing realistic 
feeling reactions in the participants. 

2. Involvement in réle playing appears to be based on the operation of 
situational forces, not on identification with a rôle image. This suggests that 
rôle playing behavior tends not to be a simulation of an imaginal rôle charac- 
ter, but to be a valid reflection of the true behavior of the participants as 
expressed on a level of irreality. 

3. Rôle playing situations can be created which, for training and ex- 
perimental purposes, reproduce various real life situations. 

4. In view of the inferences with respect to the nature of involvement 
which are suggested by the data in this study, it appears that réle playing 
problems should be so selected and constructed as to create a particular set 
of situational forces, not to present personality sketches of rôle models with 
whom the rôle players consciously and deliberately try to identify themselves. 
Although the present experiments did not test training values of rôle play- 
ing, it seems reasonable to expect that when a lifelike situation is created, the 
individual will derive training benefits from rôle playing experiences to the 
extent that he can be himself and thus permit his real attitudes and feelings 
to be influenced directly by the social forces in the situation. However, when 
a personality sketch of a rôle model is presented, it appears that the rôle 
playing may be perceived as influencing the rôle model but tending to be dis- 
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sociated from the personality of the participant. To the extent that this 
occurs, it would tend to deny the participant the opportunity to experience 
personal and realistic involvement in a real life setting. 


12. 
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THE PAIN APPERCEPTION TEST: A PRELIMINARY 
REPORT* ? 


VA Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri 


Doan V. PETROVICH? 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Evaluation of reactivity to pain has been approached from the neurologi- 
cal, physiological, cultural, and psychoanalytic and other psychological points 
of view. Pain is an exceedingly vague and individualized concept, and 
measurement of this elusive sensation has thus far largely been made with 
psychophysical techniques which compare conscious and/or autonomic re- 
sponse with the intensity, or duration, or both, of a number of physical 
stimuli. Clinical observation and a review of the literature impress one 
with the number and variety of emotional and experiential factors which 
seem most influential in determining a given individual’s present reaction 
to a painful stimulus. Factors of possible significance include age, sex, race, 
and cultural background; and the more subtle interpersonal influences con- 
noted by the origin and locus of the pain, the agent and person responsible 
for it, and its temporal and spatial proximity and extent. Not to be over- 
looked are the vague elements embodied in the particular situation and con- 
text in which the pain experience takes place. 


B. PROBLEM 
Wolff, and Goodell (9, 10), using 


It was from the experiments of Hardy, 
ons to pain received 


thermal stimulation, that attempts to quantify reacti 
considerable impetus. They noted the relative invariance of the pain percep- 
tion threshold in man but these results have rarely been duplicated and Hall 
and Stride (8) and others have pointed out that uniformity of pain percep- 
tion threshold cannot be achieved if untrained or ordinary subjects are used. 
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Chapman and Jones (3) found considerable threshold variation and con- 
cluded that pain perception is probably a purely sensory phenomenon whereas 
reaction to pain “may well represent a psychologic phenomenon which may 
assume actual clinical importance as, for example, in a group of neurotic 
subjects” (3, p. 91). Cooper and Braceland (4), in discussing the psycho- 
somatic aspects of pain, reflect this same viewpoint. Using electrical stimu- 
lation, considerable threshold variation was found by Lanier (12) and by 
Geers (6). Though demonstrating the relatively constant pain perception 
threshold for thermal stimulation in trained subjects, Hardy, Wolff, and 
Goodell noted that in analyzing pain experience “it has been found useful to 
separate the perception of pain from the reactions to pain. The latter in- 
clude automatic muscle and gland reactions as well as patterns of anxiety, 


fight, and flight” (10, p. 12). 


1. Psychological Aspects of Pain 

Various research studies and clinical observation give abundant support 
to the importance of psychological functioning in the perception of and reac- 
tion to pain. Wolff and Goodell (19) reported increases in subjects’ pain 
perception thresholds ranging from 16 to 45 per cent as a result of dis- 
traction, suggestion, and shallow hypnosis. In studying the effects of opiate 
and analgesic drugs administered to patients, Beecher (2) found that the 
radiant heat method would not distinguish between large doses of morphine 
and placebos. Nemoff (14) observed that changes in experimental proce- 
dure often elicited greater psycho-galvanic reactions in his subjects than did 
responses made to pain. He suggests the hypothesis that “the anticipatory 
element may be the important factor involved in the emotional reaction to 
pain” (14, p. 875). 

It is a common clinical observation that people vary markedly in their 
perception of, tolerance for, and reaction to painful stimuli. As Rome ex- 


presses it, “What seems to be a trivial hurt for one man is a catastrophic 
experience for another” (16, p. 222). He also points out that there are 
ample clinical data concerning diurnal variation in experienced pain. Chronic 
conditions are often more intolerable at night when daytime distractions 
cease and self-reflection shifts the context of illness into a more morbid and 
pessimistic setting. Beecher (1) notes that injuries received during athletic 
contests, fighting, anger, etc., often go unnoticed. Strong emotion can and 
does prevent awareness of pain. Pain is sometimes abnormally blunted in 
martyrs and in hysterics, and in psychotics who mutilate themselves without 


apparent suffering. Also, it is not rare to find pain in the absence of demon- 
strated organic pathology. 
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Szasz notes the persistence of the mind-body distinction in regard to pain 
and maintains that “a change in this situation will come about only if we 
can make a meaningful contribution to the problem of pain from the psy- 
chological (psychoanalytic) frame of reference” (17, p. 189). Gloyne notes 
that the progress of knowledge concerning pain has been surprisingly slow 
and includes as reasons for this the difficulty of the patient “in verbalizing 
ideas, feelings, conscious and unconscious fantasies about*pain,” and “the 
paucity of attempts to arrive at better understanding of pain as a psycho- 
somatic concept” (7, p. 135). Kolb points out that if pain is considered 
as only a sensation, it is not possible to “establish a theoretical position capa- 
ble of explaining the empiric clinical facts” (11, p. 123). 

The problem, then, is that of conceptualizing and developing a method for 
studying pain which takes cognizance of psychological (emotional) reac- 
tions and therefore would provide a fruitful means of investigating individual 
differences. With its concentration on attitudinal reactions, such an ap- 
proach should be of value in helping to untangle the intricate relationships 
which comprise the pain pattern. 


C. METHOD 


The projective technique seems applicable to our pain reactions, which are 
often so varied and overdetermined, and so imbued with obscure and per- 
sonalized meaning and significance as to require a dynamic conceptualiza- 
tion which takes cognizance of both the conscious and unconscious attitudes, 
feelings, and motivations of the individual. Of the various projective 
methods, pictures readily lend themselves to presentation of appropriate and 
meaningful pain situations. Murray (13) indicates that the projective hy- 
pothesis is manifested in the TÆT through the tendency of individuals to 
interpret ambiguous situations in accordance with their own past experiences 
and present needs. Kolb notes that, “It seems likely that anxious anticipa- 
tion of pain also may be aroused by the intrapsychic process of fantasied iden- 
tification with mutilated individuals” (11, p. 119). 

An apperceptive test of pain was therefore logically and empirically con- 
structed to provide a projective instrument suitable for investigating some 
of the many variables important to our eventual understanding of the stimuli 
and responses associated with pain. The major premise of this undertaking 
was, first, that each individual is predisposed to perceive pain in others in a 
characteristic and relatively constant manner which stems from his own ex- 
periences and reactions regarding pain. Second, this characteristic percep- 
tual response can be elicited by presenting a series of pictures of persons in 
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pain to a subject and requiring that subject to judge the intensity and dura- 
tion of pain experienced by the person so pictured. 

Comparison with the psychophysical method is helpful in delineating the 
present approach to the problem of pain. The psychophysical technique em- 
phasizes perception and the physiological structure on which it depends. It 
is primarily designed to study pain as a sensation, with secondary attention 
to concomitant emotional overtones. Differing reactions to pain have been 
informative, but they pose complicating problems in the study of pain percep- 
tion thresholds. In the present method of studying pain, the emphasis is on 
reactions rather than thresholds and it centers attention on the emotional 
aspects rather than on detached observation and unbiased perception. ‘The 
Pain Apperception Test may foster the revealing of unconscious attitudes 
and dynamic feelings regarding pain. By the process of identification and 
projection, the subject may vicariously experience the pain which has be- 
fallen the pictured individual and interpret the pictures in accordance with 
his own predispositions. The apperceptive approach and the naturalness and 
familiarity of the pictured pain situations thus may elicit the desired psycho- 
logical emphasis. 

1. The Pain Apperception Test 


The Pain Apperception Test contains 25 pictures which fall into three 
major divisions. The first of these contains Pictures 1 through 9 and de- 
picts different situations of felt sensation. The second division includes 
eight pictures (four pairs) and is concerned with Anticipation vs. Felt-Sensa- 
tion. Counterpart pictures are utilized here. Thus one member of each 
pair (Pictures 10-A, 11-A, 12-A, and 13-A) depicts the imminent infliction 
of a specific pain (anticipation) while the other member of each pair (Pic- 
tures 10, 11, 12, and 13) depicts the same person and situation except that 
the anticipated painful action has been culminated (Felt-Sensation). Since 
the Anticipation pictures and their Felt-Sensation counterparts differ only 
as to whether the pain is about to be inflicted or has been inflicted, differences 
in subjects’ evaluation of any pair of contrasting pictures can be attributed 
only to the way in which they differ—the factor of time and proximity 
(anticipation). The last eight pictures (four counterpart pairs) are con- 
cerned with the origin of the pain sensation (Self-Inflicted vs. Other-In- 
flicted). ‘Thus one member of each pair (Pictures 14, 15, 16, and 17) shows 
a man who has inflicted pain upon himself. The counterpart pictures (14-0, 
15-0, 16-0, and 17-0) are identical except that the pain has been inflicted 
by someone other than the person experiencing it. Differences in subjects’ 
evaluation of any pair of these contrasting pictures may therefore be attributed 
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to the way in which they differ, i.e., whether the pain was inflicted by the 
self or by someone else. 

All of the pictures depict a male about in his middle thirties and each. has 
differing facial and bodily characteristics to facilitate projection into the vari- 
ous pain situations. Thus the pictured person’s dress, build, posture, and 
facial expression were drawn to be commensurate with the activity and pain- 
fulness denoted in each instance. In those pictures necessitating the presence 
of others, only a portion of their bodies or background figures were utilized. 
The pictures were made by sketching them in detail on drawing boards. The 
finished drawings were then photographed, sometimes for a second time with 
overlays to produce the counterpart pictures. 

In initial experimentation with this test, apperceptive response to each 
of the pictured pain situations was obtained for the pain qualities of In- 
tensity and Duration by means of two questions for which the subject 
indicated his answer on a seven-point scale as follows: 


1. How does the man feel? 2. How long will it hurt him? 

no pain ——— not at all 

hardly any pain ———- seconds 

some pain ————_ minutes 

moderate amount of pain — hours 

much pain ——— days 

very much pain — weeks 

can’t stand the pain — months 


The pain situations were chosen on the basis of a pain survey: frequency 
of mention, approximate position on the “painfulness” continuum, and suit- 
ability for artistic presentation determined the final selection. Following is 
a description of the component pictures of the Pain Apperception Test: 


Felt Sensation 


1. Man carrying tub of water from basement bumps head on porch 
overhang. 

2. Seated man cuts forearm while whittling. 

3, Pedestrian is hit on shin by baseball. 

ER Man seated on bed is clutching stomach with his right hand. 

Se Man has shot self in shoulder with rifle. 

6. Kneeling man has been shocked while working on electrical out- 
let. 

k Man seated in lawn chair is drooped over with head supported 
by his right hand. 

8. Swimmer injures toe on beach chair beside pool. 

9. Man sprawled on hillside, left leg extended and twisted (broken) 


below knee. 
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Anticipation vs. Felt-Sensation 


10-A. Man falling from broken ladder is in mid-air about two feet 
from landing on his back. 

10. Same as 10-A except man has just landed on his back. 

11-A. Cake of ice dropped by ice man is several inches from landing 
on his right foot. 

Li. Same as 11-A except ice has just hit his foot. 

12-A. Man is about to receive hypodermic injection in deltoid. 

12. Same as 12-A except hypo is inserted in deltoid. 

13-A. Man seated in dentist’s chair-is about to have tooth drilled. 

13. Same as 13-A except dental drill is in man’s mouth. 


Self-Inflicted vs. Other-Inflicted 


14. Man hits thumb with hammer while driving nail. 
14-O. Same as 14 except a second person wields hammer. 
15. Man misses cup, pouring hot coffee on his left hand. 


15-O. Same as 15 except another person (waiter) is pouring. 

16. Seated man has pricked finger with needle. 

16-O. Same as 16 except other person has pricked man’s finger, 

17. Man removing foreign matter from his eye with handkerchief. 
17-0. Same as 17 except another person is holding handkerchief. 


D REsuLts 


Results of an extensive research project by the writer (15) will be pre- 
sented in future publications. To indicate briefly some of the findings with 
the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (18) and the Eysenck Medical Ques- 
tionnaire (5), which was designed to assess neuroticism, there were product- 
moment correlations of .39 and .43, respectively, between Intensity scores 
for the first nine Pain Apperception Test pictures and the Taylor scale 
scores, and between these Intensity scores and the Medical Questionnaire 
scores. Both these correlations were significant at the .001 confidence level. 
Correlations between Duration scores and these tests were .32 for the Tay 
scale and .31 for the Medical Questionnaire: both these figures were signifi- 
cant at the .01 confidence level. These findings pertain to an experimental 
Population of 100 patients of. the Veterans Administration Hospital at St. 
Peg o 1 Grosch of the essentially Projective Pain 

perception est was found to range from .56 to ‘85, depending upon 
the number of pictures and subjects, and the pain dimension, 


lor 


E. Discussion 


It is felt that the apperception of 


pain in others, as elicited and measured 
by the Pain Apperception ‘Test s 3 


> is a fruitful way to investigate individual 


EN 
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differences in attitudes and reactions regarding pain, and that these attitudes 
and reactions probably reflect the way the individual characteristically reacts 
to painful situations. However, the complex problem of whether pain, per 
se, can be studied with a Projective instrument, in the absence of actual 
physical pain, must await future research. In the recently completed study 
by the writer, the concern was with the correlates of pain apperception and 
the experiment was designed to investigate the uniqueness and consistency of 
the individual’s apperception of pain with other psychological attributes, 
Results indicated that apperception of pain in pictures is not a unique ex- 
perience in the psychology of the individual, but, rather, a reaction consistent 
with important aspects of his personality. Indications are that the Pain 
Apperception Test is an instrument suited to the psychological dimension 
of pain research; and the application of this test to various populations and 
problems may enhance our knowledge of pain and its psychological correlates. 


F. SUMMARY 


There is a need for a clinical instrument designed to assess emotional re- 
actions to pain situations. The conceptualization, rationale, and construc- 
tion of the Pain Apperception Test was briefly presented: the use of coun- 
terpart pictures permits investigation of the variables of Anticipation, Felt- 
Sensation, Self-Inflicted, and Other-Inflicted. Response to the test may be 
obtained for the pain dimensions of Intensity and Duration, and results of 
initial experimentation with the test indicate it has satisfactory reliability 
and is suitable for investigating the psychological dimensions of pain. 
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